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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH SUMMER MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


RuHopDE ISLAND INSTITUTE FOR THE DEar, 
PRovIDENCE, R. I., Tuesday, June 25, 1912—8 p. m. 

The Ninth Summer Meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met in the Assembly Hall of the Rhode Island 
Institute for the Deaf. Mr. John F. McAlevy, President of the Board of Trus- 
cees of the Institute, presiding, called the meeting to order. 

Addresses of welcome were made by President John F. McAlevy; Zenas W. 
Bliss, Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode Island; Prof. Walter Ballou Jacobs and Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates; and addresses in response by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, and Prof. Martin H. Holt. These addresses follow: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


IOHN F. MCALEVY, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is a pleasure for me to welcome this Convention. 
On behalf of the Trustees of the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, I wish to 
thank your Association for accepting our invitation to hold your Ninth Summer 
Meeting in Rhode Island. Our State is famed for its hospitality, and its resources 
for entertaining are second to none. We hope to impress upon you the sincerity 
of our greeting and to make you feel that we are friendly to your organization 
and interested in its work. You have labored diligently to promote the education 
of the deaf, and we can consistently feel that the work of this convention will 
further the aims and objects of your organization. 

It would be a pleasure to me to relate to you in detail the story of the Rhode 
Island school, but it is my duty only to present to you the speakers of the evening. 
However, I cannot refrain from expressing to you and acknowledging the debt 
of gratitude which the deaf of the State of Rhode Island owe to the founder of 
this institution, and to the generous spirit which the members of her family have 
always shown to those in authority. I refer to the late Mrs. Mary A. Lippitt. 

We had hoped that our distinguished Governor would be present with us this 
evening, but you all know that the events at Chicago were of a little different 
nature than some anticipated, with the consequence that our Governor is not able 
to be with us at this session. However, I feel it is safe to assure you that you 
will have the pleasure of meeting him before all your sessions are ended. We 
have, however, a distinguished citizen of this State with us—a member of our 
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Board, a man who has always taken active interest in this work, and who is the 
Acting Governor of our State. It is with pleasure that I present to you the Hon, 
Zenas W. Bliss, our Lieutenant-Governor. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
HON. ZENAS W. BLISS, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH To THE Dear, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I feel very highly 
honored in being with you this evening and being permitted to say a few words 
in behalf of the State to welcome you and to encourage you in your work. I join 
in regretting very sincerely the absence of His Excellency the Governor, and I 
am very sorry that you will be deprived of the inspiration of his genial personality 
and brilliant oratory; but I bring to you, however, at his request, his most cordial 
greeting and good wishes. 

Now of course you all know that the State of Rhode Island is what is called 
an industrial State. This is very largely due to nature, for nature has not been 
very bountiful to us here except in the way of water power and the fact that the 
climate is particularly well adapted to the manufacturing of textiles. Now this 
diversified and highly developed industry has tended to a denseness of population, 
so that Rhode Island is the most densely populated State in the Union, and, with 
one exception, in the world. ‘The class of labor for which we have the greatest 
market has to be intelligent, and therefore we have developed a high degree of 
intelligence and skill, and these things all lead to a high standard of living, which 
we possess and maintain. 

Now, our manufacturing prosperity is very well shown by our per capita 
wealth, as evidenced by the census report, which gives us a very high place in this 
regard—and we hope, very soon, to have a very much higher position. But if 
this were all I could tell you, it would be a rather sorry story. There are a great 
many other things besides material prosperity, a great many activities in which the 
State must take part if it is to really do what it should for society. The vicious 
and the criminal must be restrained and reformed, the sick must be healed—at 
least, their sufferings alleviated—the poor must be cared for, defectives must be 
helped, and all must be educated; above all, all must be educated, because intelli- 
gence and morality are the foundations of our continent. 

We are very apt to measure our civilization and our progress by , purely 
material things. We saw, a few hundred years ago, this continent peopled by 
savages, and we try to draw a parallel between a war canoe manned by Indians 
armed with clubs and stones and a modern battleship; or some little dug-out and 
a trans-Atlantic liner; or a narrow, winding trail through the primeval wilder- 
ness—we compare that with a great transcontinental railway, groaning under its 
burden of freight collected from the whole world, and we try to measure our 
advance in civilization by such things as that. Now there has been a considerable 
change in other directions, which seems to me to be at least as fair a measure— 
and at the time that those canoes and trails and that sort of thing were the regular 
methods in use, there were other things, other methods which were employed ; for 
instance, the old and the infirm and the defective were made away with. Now 
the old and infirm are cared for, defectives are helped, and we try to bring them 
up to a point where they can be self-sustaining, not burdens upon the State, and 
where they are able at last to carry their share of the burden which falls upon 
all citizens. 

It seems to me that that is quite as accurate a method by which to judge our 
advance in civilization as to use the mere material things. It seems to me, as I 
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stand before you this evening, that there can be few things which give more satis- 
faction than the work in which you are engaged, to which you devote your time, 
your energy, and your talents. Why, what could be more gratifying than to 
enable the dumb to speak and to understand speech, to open to those people whom 
misfortune seems to have marked for a particular place by themselves, cut off 
from all communication with their fellow-man—what more gratifying, more satis- 
fying work could one accomplish than to open up the great field of communication 
to those people? We gather inspiration from contemplating such a statement, 
because the severest punishment that we know is to deprive, temporarily, the 
criminal of the privilege of communicating with his fellow-beings; and so those 
people who by some misfortune are deprived of this great blessing have it given 
back to them by you. 

It is very proper, it seems to me, and very fitting, that the State should recog- 
nize on this occasion your efforts, and it certainly does, and it certainly appreciates 
them ; and so it gives me great pleasure, in the name of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, to welcome you in our borders and to wish you God- 
speed in your good work. 


President McAtrvy: His Honor, Mayor Fletcher, intended to be with us this 
evening and he sincerely regrets that circumstances over which he has no control, 
at the last minute, prevent him from being here. However, we have with us this 
evening a gentleman who will speak not only for Providence, in its educational 
sense, but also for the State of Rhode Island; and I am sure that it will be a great 
pleasure for you, as it is for me, to hear Prof. Walter Ballou Jacobs, head of the 
Educational Department of Brown University. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


l'ROF. WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, HEAD OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF BROWN) 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
I am sure that no one among us regrets the absence of the Mayor more than I do. 
I could not presume to speak for the City of Providence; I will venture to speak 
for the co-workers in education in the State of Rhode Island, who, I am sure, 
bid you a glad welcome to the State, and recognize in you a society that has under- 
taken a work demanding skill and patience which make the teachers among you 
more skillful and more devoted than any teachers in the ordinary ranks could be. 
1 would speak in behalf of these “ordinary” teachers, and if they should all come 
here tonight they would fill this hall many times, and if they should all say “Wel- 
come” at once it would indeed be a din in your ears; but it is that word of welcome 
which I would speak here tonight. It seems to me that we all recognize the 
marvelous work—and the almost miraculous work—which you as an association 
have been doing and are forwarding. 

Plato defined man as a “featherless biped,’ which would be a very fair defi- 
nition after all. Man has been defined as a tool-using animal, and we have list- 
ened to the wonders of the hand and what it has accomplished, and how that 
made man what he is; how that with the hand instead of acting directly he could 
act indirectly, by use of tools. That certainly is a wonderful characteristic of 
man. But man has also been defined as a symbol-using being, able to deal with 
symbols in place of the actual realities, and so has been able to accomplish what 
otherwise would be utterly impossible. When we think about it, we can see that 
man’s superiority is, in a certain sense, built upon this capacity and power to 
invent and use symbols. Now, certainly the greatest of symbols which the human 
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race has availed itself of is speech, and by those symbols—not simply as a mode 
of communication, but as a symbol for ideas—man has lifted himself from his 
lowest, almost animal position, up to his present estate. That seems to me to 
emphasize the exceeding value of symbols and the exceeding value of speech, and 
we recognize tonight that it is the restoration of that power of using a symbol 
which has been a great factor for the advance of man, that your society represents 
here—to give man, give back, to give anew to those who have not been able to 
have it, the power of the use of symbols—the symbol of speech; not merely as a 
mode of communication, but as a basis of thought, and life, and power. 

But, after all, that does not seem to be quite the consummation of the wonder- 
ful work which this society represents. It seems to me that in a certain sense it 
represents and is typical of the highest progress which man has made in a fuller 
sense than that. Now, the progress of man has not been by sitting down and 
thinking what he will do, and then going out and doing it—that is, by originating 
his activity and his thought, and then going out to accomplish it—but it has been 
a progress from instinctive act to intelligent control. Now, when we look at the 
organs of speech—the muscles of the chest, the larynx, of the throat, the tongue, 
the fiexibility of the lips—and see the infinite relations in which all of these are 
able to be brought, we are astonished to find the little child, without any power 
of ours, mastering this intricate relation, this wonderful combination of muscles, 
and finally bringing it under the control of the ear. So complete is that control 
and so wonderful is the relation that there exists, we have even in the little child 
so wonderful a control of that power that we do not realize that there is anything 
wonderful ; the child speaks without knowing that it is wonderful to speak. Now, 
in what does the progress consist? The animals imitate; man imitates—he has 
wonderful power of imitation. But to that power of imitation he adds the power 
of analysis, of looking at his imitative act, his instinctive act, and analyzing it 
into its elements and its parts, and bringing those parts and elements into new 
relations and under new control. Now, that is exactly what this Association has 
been doing, and that is the wonder and the marvel of it, that this Association has 
succeeded and that men have done this marvelous work of genius; that they have 
analyzed the movements of the muscles that are given by nature—the control of 
the larynx; and when the control of the ear was lacking, they have substituted 
some other control in its place—the control of the eye and the touch. 

And so it seems to me that in a wonderful way this society which comes to us, 
whom we welcome, is typical of that characteristic of man which marks his power 
for development and growth—power of working out a problem or analysis that 
makes the work of the society far greater than the accomplishment of any scien- 
tific success in mechanical mechanism ; because in this analysis there is intelligence, 
not merely mechanical production. And so we welcome you here tonight as our 
leaders and bid you Godspeed in the great work that is before you. 


President McArrvy: Your Association is composed largely of ladies, and 
ladies comprise one-third of the membership of the Board of Trustees of the 
Rhode Island Institute. It seems fitting, therefore, that on this occasion a lady 
should address this assembly, and your committee has selected Miss Elizabeth 
Upham Yates. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
MISS ELIZABETH UPHAM YATES 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, DISTINGUISHED AND HonorED GUESTS AND FRIENDS: On 
behalf of the sympathetic heart of Rhode Island womanhood, I am very happy 
tonight to give a welcome to the distinguished guests who are among us. We 
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have in the City of Providence welcomed a great variety of learned and worthy 
bodies of people. There have been pedagogues who have come to us; there have 
been philanthropists who have come to us; there have been scientists who have 
come to us; and theologians have come to us—all with very great and wise mes- 
sages concerning the highest interests of the human mind, body, and soul; but it 
seems to me that there is something in this assembly unique, in that it is the 
synthesis of the Christian conscience and the scientific mind. 

There are ever before civilization two problems—two questions—which we 
must answer and deal with, and those questions are, “What is worth doing?” and 
“How shall that be done which is worth doing?” Christian civilization has today 
very frankly and aptly recognized that it is worth doing to educate the defective 
classes to the very fullest extent of their capacity and individual ability, and the 
scientific men who are with us here tonight are prepared to answer how one great 
phase of that education can be dealt with most wisely and well. 

In the whole struggle of the human race in the evolution to the plane which 
we tonight enjoy, the most stupendous gain was the gift of language. When it 
reached that extraordinary attainment—when it passed from gesture and panto- 
mime to vocal expression—that was the greatest epoch in the evolution of man- 
kind, until this greater effort, when to those deprived of it by nature this great 
gift is given by science. 

We today marvel that there ever was a question in regard to popular educa- 
tion, and yet a hundred years ago there were very wise social philosophers who 
questioned the wisdom of the education of the masses. But as the idea of de- 
mocracy advanced it was recognized that it was for the welfare of the State that 
the individual unit of the commonwealth should receive an education. That was 
rather a selfish motive, I think, that began the undertaking of public education; 
but when we come to the education of the defective; when we come to the move- 
ment represented in the endeavor of the organization that we greet here tonight, 
we have an altruistic movement. 

It has been well said that the flower of social evolution is sympathy, and the 
flower of social evolution blossoms with this undertaking. Great sympathy for 
the unfortunate calls forth activities for the amelioration of their condition, but 
it comes back to us a hundred fold in blessing and in power, and we find that out 
of the development of the individual there comes the greatest social efficiency, and 
thus society is enriched. I think it was purely a philanthropic endeavor, the edu- 
cation of Helen Keller. ‘They remarked her extraordinary gifts and they thought 
that that life ought to be made less bitter, that that soul ought to be enriched with 
knowledge ; but what has been the result of the education of Helen Keller? The 
giving to society great gifts through her attainment; and we find—I have noticed 
within a week, I think—that Helen Keller is to go to Chicago to be educated in 
speech, so that she shall become a lecturer upon important fields ; and thus we find 
that we are giving to the world messages of which the world stands in need— 
messages of truths revealed to them in the unique silence of their souls, that we 
have missed amongst the confusion and babel of the universe. 

In the midst of the science of our times it is sometimes remarked that the 
age of miracles has passed; but the age of miracles has just begun, and we have 
in this hour—not in the realization of the promise of the Hebrew prophet, or 
fulfillment of the promises of the Divine Master, but the acme of scientific attain- 
ment—a miracle when the sealed lips burst forth in praise. 

There are three classes of people with various views toward the universe: 
There are the optimists, who think things are well enough as they are, and God will 
look after children, fools, and the United States. There is another class of per- 
sons, who are the pessimists, and they know that things are dreadful, but that 
nothing can be done about it. There is a third class, and they are called the 
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ameliorists—I think that ugly word “ameliorism” was given to us by George 
Eliot—those who think that things are not as they ought to be and that they 
might be better ; and it is by the ameliorists of the State of Rhode Island that this 
distinguished society is welcomed today. 

There has always been hospitality within the borders of this Plantation and 
State for those who come here to demonstrate “a lively experiment,” and so we 
welcome with peculiar satisfaction those who represent a great principle and are 
here to teach us of its application. 


President McA.Evy: It seems that the claim of the ladies to representation 
was well founded. 

Among the men of national reputation engaged in educating the deaf, there 
is none whose name stands out more prominently than the President of your 
Association, and it is with great pleasure that I now present to you Dr. Crouter 
of Philadelphia. 


RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION 
DR. A. L. E. CROUTER, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It affords me great pleasure 
to acknowledge the very kindly words of greeting that have been extended to us 
tonight. ‘The members of our Association, I assure you, appreciate it. In them 
we shall find encouragement in the work that we have to do. 

In coming here, Mr. President, we find ourselves on historic ground. Here 
in. Providence the first real efforts to teach deaf children to speak were made; 
here in Providence it was reserved for the mother of a young deaf child first to 
show that the deaf child may be taught to speak and to read the lips, and that 
child grew up to aid in the establishing of this school. We trust that we may 
have the great pleasure of meeting her during our sessions here in this place. 
And near Providence, too, the first school for the deaf—the first school for teach- 
ing the deaf to speak was established—the little school at Chelmsford, near Boston. 
The founder of that school is with us; she will attend the sessions of our meeting ; 
she is here tonight. And one of the first beneficiaries of the oral methods of 
teaching the deaf, herself deaf—a brilliant pupil—is also here with us tonight, the 
wife of the founder of this Association. So we find ourselves on historic ground. 

Rhode Island has given to us many good things: Freedom—freedom of 
thought, educational freedom, political freedom. Roger Williams came here that 
he might have a “square deal,” something he did not have up in Boston, I believe. 

We are not a political organization; we are not a commercial organization ; 
we are engaged in a humanitarian work, that of teaching deaf children to speak 
and read the lips; and of our success in that work there is abundant evidence all 
around. You have it right here in your own school—an excellent school. I feel 
a personal interest in the success of your school here in Providence. The gentle- 
man at the head of your school first began his work in Philadelphia. We know 
he had good training there, which I am sure he has not forgotten. 

We have with us, too, one of the great exponents of speech methods of teach- 
ing the deaf in the person of our good friend, the first President of this Asso- 
ciation—Dr. Bell. And I cannot fail to mention the name of the lady who is at 
the head of probably the most successful speech school in existence—Miss Yale, 
who is to take part in our deliberations. 

It is with supreme pleasure that we thus find ourselves gathered together 
here in Providence, in the goodly State of Rhode Island. And we have come to 
have a good time. We have brought our trunks; some of us have brought our 
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wives, and some of the young men have brought their sweethearts, and we are 
not going away until we have a good time, right here in Rhode Island. I thank 
you for the cordial greeting that has been extended. 


President McA.ervy: I feel that any effort that you may have made to come 
here this evening is amply repaid by the presence among us of the first President 
of this Association, a gentleman whose name is known throughout the whole 
civilized world. It is a very great pleasure—indeed, a very great honor, I may 


say—to present to you Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, D. C 


RESPONSE IN BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION 
DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This is not Chicago. (Laughter.) And I am sure that we can understand 
the absence of His Excellency on such an occasion as this. When I left Wash- 
ington and said I was coming to a convention every one jumped at once to the 
conclusion—Baltimore! (Laughter.) But I said that I was coming to a unique 
convention, a unique convention in which antagonistic elements have been paci- 
fied and brought together. 

Mr. President, the audience and the Association before you represent a 
worse condition of affairs than exists in the Republican and Democratic parties 
(laughter), and yet we all come here together, all united on the one ground of 
doing what we can to teach a deaf child to speak. We are all at war among 
ourselves as to the methods of educating the deaf, and you will find here gentle- 
men who advocate that antiquated foreign language of signs; you will find on our 
Soard of Directors here the great advocate of finger-spelling for the deaf; you 
will find among the audience many who reject these things as—well, we wouldn't 
say a horror—and think that you must teach deaf children by speech and speech 
alone, and have nothing to do with finger-spelling or signs. And for years and 
years—since the inauguration of this Association—the members of the profession 
have been fighting with one another as to which would do the most good to the 
deaf. This Association said, “We must come together and see what we agree 
upon, not upon what we differ.” And they all agreed that it was desirable to 
teach a deaf child to speak. They differed as to how they should do it. This 
Association does not. It is composed of those who desire to promote the teaching 
of speech to the deaf by any method and by all methods; and this Association 
came into existence not to help the pure oralist against the manual-alphabet people 
and the sign-language people, but to hold out a helping hand to every school for 
the deaf in its efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. So we have harmon- 
ized our differences, and we are in the great work; we are devoted to the idea 
that there shall no longer be any deaf and dumb in this country; that every deaf 
child shall have the opportunity to learn to speak and read the lips. And we are 
united in that end and sink all differences—sign language, manual alphabet, and 
pure oral methods; and the most earnest advocates of each of these methods of 
teaching the deaf are together in this Association and are on our Board of 
Directors. 

So perhaps we may give a lesson to Chicago and to Baltimore. And, Mr. 
President, it is with peculiar pleasure, I can assure you, that the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf meets here in Providence, 
in this State of Rhode Island. We welcome tonight among our members Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, the Principal of the Chelmsford School, from which sprang 
Clarke Institution, and from which has grown the great movement in oral teaching 
in America that has now resulted in three-fourths of all the pupils in all the 
schools for the deaf learning to speak. 
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Now, before Miss Rogers we have Gardiner Greene Hubbard, who, in March, 
1864, struggled to get a bill introduced into the Massachusetts Legislature for the 
establishment of an oral school. We all know he had a daughter, now my wife, 
who lost her hearing at four and a half years of age, and practically lost her 
speech, and her father and mother were looking for some means of restoring the 
lost speech. ‘There were no oral teachers in the schools at that time; they didn’t 
pretend to teach to speak; and the mother, Mrs. Hubbard, had single-handed and 
without any help to make her first effort to retain the speech of her child and to 
teach her to read the lips. 

Now, it so happened that there was another mother of another deaf child, 
older than Miss Hubbard, who lived in Providence, Rhode Island. Mrs. Lippitt, 
the wife of your Governor Lippitt, of Rhode Island, was before us all; she was 
before Miss Rogers; she was before Mrs. Hubbard, with the problem of her own 
little child—deaf, and no school where her speech could be kept up. Now, Mrs. 
Lippitt, herself, with no knowledge to guide her, taught her child, retained her 
speech, and taught her to read the lips; and of course you all know that daughter 
as Mrs. Weeden, of Providence. Now, that was before the establishment of the 
Clarke School, before Miss Hubbard lost her hearing, and it was just after that 
that Mrs. Hubbard‘s efforts came in to inspire and help the oral-teaching move- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard came and saw Jeanie Lippitt, and Mrs. Hubbard 
was encouraged to go on with the education of her own child and to get a special 
teacher. 

Then Miss Rogers opened the Chelmsford School, and as she is present I 
hardly like to suggest that she ever had a conception of the manual alphabet in 
her mind. But she went for a visit to Mrs, Lippitt, and seeing Jeanie Lippitt 
relying entirely upon speech, that inspired and helped Miss Rogers to cast away 
the prejudice that we might naturally expect and adopt lip-reading, without either 
the sign-language or manual alphabet, and that has grown into the oral movement 
of today. 

So, Mr. President, we do stand on historic ground. The oral movement was 
stimulated by one of your own citizens, and her daughter, Mrs. Weeden. So 
that before the opening of this Institute Mrs. Lippitt and Mrs. Weeden had given 
help and inspiration at the birth of the oral movement in Massachusetts. I 
thank you. 


President McALrEvy: We are all familiar with the saying of the Governor 
of North Carolina to the Governor of South Carolina, and we were in hopes that 
we would have the pleasure this evening of hearing what the President of the 
Board of Directors of the North Carolina School might say to the President of 
the South Carolina School Board. However, the President of the North Carolina 
3oard is here, and the President of the South Carolina Board is not; so I must 
introduce to you as the next speaker Professor Holt, President of the Board of 
Directors of the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 


RESPONSE 


PROFESSOR MARTIN H. HOLT, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. PresipENT: A member of your Board told me this afternoon if I saw 
anything in the city that I wanted, to take it; but I noticed a couple of policemen 
stationed outside the door, which seems to effectually prevent any such disposition 
if I had it. 

There was a young lady seeking religion in an old-fashioned Methodist camp 
meeting, down South, in the good, old-fashioned Methodist way; and she was 
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told that she must be born again as a means of grace before she could be right. 
“Oh, well,” she said, “that being the case, I will do without religion.” And on 
being pressed to know why it was she did not want to be born again, she said 
she was afraid she wouldn’t be born in the State of Virginia. I think if we could 
all be born again and we were not providentially hindered, we would want to be 
born in the State of Rhode Island. This is a splendid welcome that we have 
received. 

There was a Baptist minister, a primitive Baptist—“Hardshell Baptists” we 
call them down South—who was giving his reasons why he did not study his 
sermons. ‘They are noted for paying their debts and voting the Democratic ticket 
down South, not for education. And in explaining why he did not study his ser- 
mons he said that if he sat down on Monday morning and tried to think of some- 
thing that would hit Mr. Smith and wrote it down, the devil would come along, look 
aver his shoulder, and go right over to Mr. Smith and tell Mr. Smith exactly 
what he was going to say, and he would have to destroy the whole sermon. And 
if he sat down on Monday morning and thought of something that would hit Mr. 
Brown, the devil would look over his shoulder, run to Mr. Brown, with the same 
effect. And if he sat down on Monday morning and thought of something to hit 
Mr. Jones—not our Mr. Jones—the same thing would happen. “Now,” he says, 
“the way I do, I get up on Sunday morning and the devil himself don’t know what 
I am going to say.” 

A moment ago we heard something about the warring factions among the 
teachers of the deaf. Well, we all know there are; we all know there are these 
warring factions. I think probably there are factions among the teachers of 
speech to the deaf. Now, just exactly why they are warring I can’t understand, 
and you can’t. Probably it is because the manualists think the oralists are about 
to swallow them up, or the oralists think the manualists are about to swallow 
them up. I do not know this, but we have these factions. It reminds me of a 
Georgia negro who had been converted at one of the “destructive” meetings, as 
they call them down there. He was standing on the bank and the parson had 
waded into the stream to baptize him. He says, “Come on, Sambo; come on.” 
Sambo stood there and shook his head. He says, “Come in. You needn’t be 
afraid—remember bout Jonah and the whale? The whale swallow Jonah and 
then de whale go to de dry lan’ and spit him up. Come on in Sambo; you needn't 
be afraid.” “I ‘member about Jonah and the whale; I ‘member dat mighty well. 
The whale swallow Jonah and the whale go and spit him up on dry land; but,” 
he says, “that Georgia ’gator when he swallow a nigger he come up on the bank 
in the sunshine and forget all about the nigger.” 

I represent a class of men that do the hardest work and that are cursed the 
most soundly and roundly, and get the least pay for it, in the profession of the 
education of the deaf. It reminds me of another. There was a fellow who 
received a letter from a black-hand society, a black-hand letter I suppose you 
would call it. It told him if he didn’t deposit $5,000 under his door-step on that 
night that they were going to steal his wife and run away with her. He didn’t 
have the $5,000, so he wrote a letter to the black-hand men and put it under the 
door-step; and the letter read something like this: “I haven’t the $5,000, but 
sympathize with you seriously and wish you well in your undertaking.” We 
haven’t got much money, but we sympathize with those people who draw salaries 
that were prescribed for you. 

To say that I appreciate the honor conferred upon me to respond to these 
courteous addresses of welcome tonight is putting it very mildly indeed. It is 
not often that this kind of an honor is conferred upon a member of the Board of 
Directors. I believe this: I believe that that recognition is growing, and I believe 
that this honor that was put upon me was not personal. I do not look upon it that 
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way. It was meant to be conferred upon Boards of Directors all over this coun- 
try. In other words, a recognition of their arduous tasks and poorly-paid-for 
tasks. I think that members of the Boards of Directors ought to be pensioned 
by the States. But I do appreciate the honor conferred upon me tonight, and [| 
thank you, Mr. President, and members of the Committee, who were so impartial 
as to put me on for this address. I thank you for the Boards of Directors all 
over this country, that you saw fit to recognize in this way. 

I have been a member of this body for a good long while. I sat at the feet 
of Doctor Bell in 1891 at the Crosbyside Hotel, Lake George, New York, at the 
meeting there, and joined the Association at that time; and I think I was soundly 
converted to his faith at that meeting. I may have back-slid, but I believe in the 
doctrine of the final preservation of the Saints, for I am a Methodist. “Zeb” 
Vance, whose memory we all love, had a brother who was quite a distinguished 
soldier—who is Gen. Robert Vance; and “Zeb” used to say that he was a Presby- 
terian and didn’t believe in falling from grace, but was always falling; and that 
his brother was a Methodist and did believe in falling from grace, and never fell. 
That sometimes happens to be the case. All during these years my faith in the 
work of teaching speech to the deaf, and teaching by means of speech and speech- 
reading, has strengthened as the years have gone by. 

If I were making a speech just simply to teachers of the deaf, and there were 
not other gentlemen here who may be personally and formally interested in it, 
I believe I should say that the name “combined school” is a misnomer. Just as 
well undertake to combine oil and water as to combine the two methods of teach- 
ing the deaf. I believe the sign method has been relegated to the past; but the 
sign method and the oral method in a school where the students are not segre- 
gated is an impossibility. 

Now, in North Carolina—we will talk shop just a little bit before I sit down— 
we have done this. We have put up, several hundred yards from the main build- 
ing, a building which we call our oral school—a thing, by the way, that Dr. Bell 
advised us to do twenty-one years ago. Well, we have taken his advice. We 
couldn’t do it at once. The building of one school building was a Herculean task 
with us just at that time. A few years ago the Legislature gave us $20,000, and 
we went at work digging a hole in the ground, and we got our building just about 
even with the ground with that $20,000. But we have put up the school building. 
We call it our oral school building, and it is death without benefit of clergy for 
anybody to use the sign or finger-spelling down at that building; and we have got 
a dead line between the two buildings, and if a child crosses over we simply bury 
her. (Laughter.) 

Now we have got the idea that we are going to entirely segregate those two 
classes of children. We have got to take care of ail of them. Some of them 
come almost grown and they have never been to school a day. Now, to put them 
in an oral school for three or four years, we do not think it wise; and yet they 
have got to be taken care of; and for several reasons we feel that some would 
be better in the manual school. And there are others, that are probably somewhat 
feeble-minded, it is very difficult to get the best results out of, and there will 
probably be always in our school 15, 20, or 25 per cent that will want to be kept 
in the manual department. Now we are going to keep them to themselves. We 
have absolutely determined upon that. And in the building that is devoted to the 
teaching of speech and the teaching by speech we are simply going to give the 
walking papers to any teacher that does not teach speech and teach by speech; 
and we are going to give the walking papers to any servant around the place that 
makes any use of signs. That is what we are going to do. We have three hun- 
dred acres of land; we have got more than enough there to make a cemetery to 
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put all such offenders in for the next three hundred years, and we propose to do 
it. It would be justifiable homicide, I think. 

Well, as was said, we are here to have a good time. We want to have it. 
I thank you, Mr. President and Mr. Governor, for your courteous words of 
welcome, so far as 1 personally am concerned and the class of men I represent, 
as well as for the Association at large. 


President McA.rvy: I understand that the President of the South Carolina 
Board is an advocate of the combined system. If he were here this evening, 
probably we can surmise what the President of one Board might say to the Presi- 
dent of the other. 

The Principal of the Rhode Island School has earnestly requested that we 
should not call on him for a speech this evening. I feel, however, that there are 
at least some matters of interest to the Association at large that he might make 
known to us, and I therefore must ask him to give—if he doesn’t feel like ad- 
dressing the Association—to give us any information regarding the program for 
the afternoon, tomorrow, that he may have any knowledge of at the present time. 

Mr. Hurp: I am very glad of the spirit that has been expressed, that we 
have all come for a good time. I assure you that it is a matter of great concern 
with me that that intention on your part shall be realized. We have taken con- 
siderable pains in arranging the program for each day during your stay, and I 
want at this time just simply to take up a few moments to explain to you a few 
matters in regard to the program which we have outlined. 


(Mr. Hurd then discussed the program in detail. ) 


President McArvy: I wish to thank you again for your attendance here 
and the encouragement that you have given the Board of Trustees by coming to 
the opening exercises of this convention. I sincerely hope that all persons inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf will be present at the sessions of the convention, 
and also those interested in educational matters of any kind. The Trustees of the 
Rhode Island School have always been favored by getting material support from 
the members of the Legislature; but we sometimes feel that the public in general 
is not aware of the great work that we are doing here. And if we can get you 
interested in this school; if we can get you to come here to our exercises from 
time to time, we feel that many of the plans which we have for the future enlarge- 
ment of this institution will be easily carried out. 


Adjournment was then taken to Wednesday morning, June 26th, at nine 
o'clock. 





WEDNESDAY, June 26. 


At the hour appointed the meeting was called to order in the assembly hall. 

Demonstration work, directed by Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd. 

PREPARATORY CLAss: Rhode Island School, Sense Training, Language through 
Speech-Reading, Beginning Speech. ‘Teacher, Miss FRANCES CARTER. 


Dr. Crouter: I might announce, before the Secretary reads the call for the 
meeting, that immediately following the address of the President, Helen Keller 
will address the convention; and following her will come Mr. White, of Boston, 
a special teacher in speech. That will occur this morning. And tomorrow morn- 
ing, at an hour to be announced at a later time, Miss Keller will again address 
meeting; so that you will have an opportunity on two occasions of hearing 

rom her. 


Dr. WESTERVELT then read the call for the meeting: 
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CALL FOR THE NINTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
wheel © 
To the Members of the American Association 

to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

The Ninth Summer Meeting (Twenty-Second Annual Meeting) of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at 
the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf June 25th to July 2d next, inclusive. 
Miss Caroline A. Yale, of Clarke School, has charge as Chairman of the literary 
program. Mr. Edwin G. Hurd, Principal of the Rhode Island School, is in charge 
of local arrangements at Providence. Both are actively engaged in the prepara- 
tion of circulars, giving full information of the literary exercises, of routes of 
travel, entertainment, etc., for distribution among the members. ‘These circulars 
will be ready for distribution in the course of a short time and will be mailed to 
all members, to various schools for the deaf, and to persons interested in the 
teaching of speech to deaf children. 

At the annual business meeting of the Association, which will be held toward 
the end of the regular sessions of the summer meeting, there will be nominated 
five directors to serve three years in place of the retiring directors whose terms 
expire in 1912—namely, Harris Taylor, A. L. E. Crouter, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
W. B. Mason, and Mary McCowen. In accordance with the constitution, nom- 
inations for the office of director must be made in writing and placed in the 
hands of both the President and Secretary at least one month prior to the date of 
election, and no person not so nominated shall be eligible to the office of director. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the association will be held imme- 
diately following the adjournment of the annual business meeting. 

It is hoped that the meeting, which promises to be a very successful one, will 
be largely attended. 

( Signed ) A. L. FE. Crourer, 
President. 
(Signed) Dr. Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 


Dr. WerstTERVELT: I have the pleasure, Dr. Crouter says, of introducing to you 
the President of the Association. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


DR. A. L. FE. CROUTER, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf having attained to years of manhood—it will be 
twenty-two years old in September next—it has occurred to me that the story of 
its organization and growth, and its influence in shaping methods of teaching 
speech to deaf children in our American schools, may not prove uninteresting at 
this time. The number of those who bore an active part in promoting its incor- 
poration and early activities is rapidly diminishing. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, A. Melville Bell, Philip Good Gillett, L. S. Fechheimer, Joseph 
C. Gordon, Hon. L. J. Dudley, John Hitz, Ellen L. Barton, Anna C. Allen, and 
others are no more. They rest from their labors, and their works do follow them. 
Their memories should ever be cherished by the members of this Association and 
their names writ high in the records of its history. 

Of those yet living who bore an active and highly interested part in the early 
work of the Association, its organization and development along systematic and 
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well-defined lines of activity, I may be permitted to mention the names of Dr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. and Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Lyon, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, Miss Mary McCowen, Miss Mary H. True, Mr. David Green- 
berger. Mr. EX. Stanley Thompson, Mr. F. W. Booth, Mr. John D. Wright, and 
others. May they long be spared to further the good work nor cease from well- 
doing till every deaf child in America, irrespective of condition or school of in- 
struction, may have full and free opportunity to learn to speak. 

The initial steps in the formal organization of the Association were taken 
during the progress of the Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
at Washington Heights, New York City, in August, 1890, when the friends of 
the movement met together to effect a temporary organization. After much con- 
sideration, and amid many fears and tremblings and plots and counter plots and 
prophecies of evils present and to come, temporary organization was effected, 
officers elected. and action taken looking toward legal incorporation at the earliest 
practicable date. The date of this preliminary meeting and temporary organiza- 
tion was August 27th, 1890, nearly twenty-two years ago. On September 16th 
of the same vear the Society acquired legal existence by incorporating under the 
laws of the State of New York as the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and coincident with its incorporation it received 
the munificent sum of $25,000 from its first President and constant benefactor, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Pell. 

In the Articles of Incorporation the following well-known friends of the 
movement were named as directors for the first year: 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, President 
GARDINER G. Huprarp, First lice-President 
CAROLINE A. YALE, Second lice-President 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary and Treasurer 
ELLEN L. Barron 

A. L. Epcerton Crouter 

PHinte G. GILLEert 

Davip GREENBERGER 

Mary H. True 


As stated in its Articles of Incorporation, the objects of the \ssociation are: 


‘To aid Schools for the Deaf in their efforts to teach Speech and Speech- 
Reading— 

“By providing schools for the training of articulation teachers ; 

“By the employment of an agent or agents who shall, by the collection and 
publication of statistics and papers relating to the subject and by conference with 
teachers and others, disseminate information concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speech-reading ; and 

“By using all such other means as may be deemed expedient, to the end that 
no deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘deaf and dumb,’ or ‘mute,’ 
without earnest and persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak 
and read the lips.” 


In pursuing these highly laudable objects, the Association for several years 
past has endorsed the Summer School for the training of articulation teachers 
and generously contributed toward the maintenance of the normal class of in- 
struction in the Clarke School at Northampton, Massachusetts, from which have 
been graduated, after a careful and rigorous course of training, over one hundred 
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and sixty highly-trained teachers of speech, nearly all of whom are now engaged 
in teaching deaf children to speak and to read the lips in our own and in foreign 
countries. 

It holds triennial conventions or meetings of this character, at which, with 
a view to broaden and stimulate methods of teaching, are gathered together ex- 
pert teachers from the various schools of our own country and Canada, from 
England, France, and Germany, and other foreign lands. This is the ninth meet- 
ing of the kind that has been held under its auspices. The first and second were 
held at Lake George, New York; the third was held in Chicago during the Colum- 
bian Exposition; the fourth was held at Chautauqua, New York; the fifth at 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia; the sixth at Northampton, Massachusetts; the seventh 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; the eighth in Chicago, and now this, the ninth and best of all, 
in your own good city of Providence. In addition to these triennial meetings, 
annual meetings are held each year in connection with the meetings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, which this year meets in Chicago, Illinois. 

The Association publishes a monthly illustrated magazine, THE Vota 
REVIEW, whose editorial offices are in the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., from 
which are issued from time to time valuable monographs and books relating to 
speech teaching and allied subjects. Among the books that have been issued, I 
may mention one particularly, that of “Dumb no Longer,” by Fred De Land. 
Copies of that book are on sale at this meeting, and all members of the Associa- 
tion and all interested in teaching speech to the deaf should avail themselves of 
the opportunity to purchase a copy. The magazine is published under the direc- 
tion of a special Publication Committee of which Dr. Bell is Chairman, and, as is 
stated in the Editorial Foreword of the April, 1910, number, endeavors in 
each issue to give original articles in Visible Speech Symbols, Speech-Teaching, 
Lip-Reading, and Aural Training, together with valuable and instructive reading 
matter on a variety of subjiects—history, geography, travel, natural science, ete.— 
copious illustrations accompanying each number. We feel the magazine is 
making a distinet record in its special field of effort, and as it is the official organ 
of the Association, would urge all members to give it earnest and loyal support. 

The Volta Bureau, founded and maintained for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of valuable information relating to the deaf and their instruction, is now 
under the general management and control of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation. The union was carried into effect shortly after the death of Mr. John 
Hitz, its lamented first Superintendent, with the view to consolidate under one 
management the interests of both bodies and to harmonize and unify, as far as 
possible, their common spheres of work. ‘Thus far the consolidation has proven 
very helpful in extending the efficiency and usefulness of both organizations. 
The offices of the Bureau serve also as the offices of the Association. Its Super- 
intendent, Dr. Harris Taylor, in place of Mr. Frank W. Booth, who resigned a year 
ago to accept the superintendency of the growing Nebraska School for the Deaf 
at Omaha, where we may be sure he is doing valiant work for the cause, acts as 
General Secretary of the Association and supervises its invaluable collection of 
works relating to the general welfare and education of the deaf. The Bureau 
maintains the largest and most valuable library of books, magazines, pamphlets, 
and original manuscript papers relating to the general subject of the education 
of the deaf, their condition and welfare, and allied topics to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

With this union of interests came the necessity of enlarging the Board of 
Directors, which now consists of fifteen members, instead of nine, as formerly, 
who are elected to serve three years. There is also an Advisory Committee of 
eminent educators consisting at the present time of eleven members, whose help- 
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ful advice and assistance is sought from time to time by the Board of Directors 
as occasion may require. 
The officers of the Board, the Directors, and members of the Advisory Com- 

mittee are at the present time constituted as follows: 

President: A. L. FE. Crourer 

First Vice-President: EoMuND Lyon 

Second Vice-President: CAROLINE A. YALE 

Secretary: Z. F. WESTERVELT 

Treasurer: FREDERICK EICHELBERGER 

Auditor: Ginpert H. GrosvENoR 

General Secretary and Superintendent of the Volta Bureau: Harris 

TAYLOR 
Directors 


Harris Taylor David G. Fairchild Sarah Fuller 
A. L. E. Crouter Richard O. Johnson E. McK. Goodwin 
G. H. Grosvenor Edmund Lyon E. A. Gruver 
W. B. Mason Job Williams E. G. Hurd 
Mary McCowen Caroline A. Yale Z. F. Westervelt 
Advisory Committee 
B. St. John Ackers Martin H. Holt 
Mrs. A. G. Bell Mrs. A. T. Mills 
Richard Elliott Harriet D. Rogers 
Mary S. Garrett Robert C. Spencer 
Susan FE. Hull Mary H. True 


A. Wesselius 


Tue Voita REviEw, published under the direction of a Committee on Publi- 
cation, with Dr. Bell as Chairman, has the assistance of the following well-known 
experts as Corresponding Editors: 


Mabel FE. Adams Enfield Joiner 
Tunis V. Archer James Kerr Love 
Giulio Ferreri F. K. Noyes 
Almira I. Hobart P. Roorda 

A. j. Story 


It is significant of the abiding faith and interest the officers of the Associa- 
tion have had in its purposes and work that from the date of its organization and 
incorporation under the laws of the State of New York, in 1890, to the present 
time, twenty-two years, but three men, under the constitution, members of the 
Board of Directors, have filled the presidential chair—Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Dr. Philip G. Gillett, and the present incumbent ; but one Secretary has held 
office, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, of Rochester, New York, than whom no man has 
done more to promote the best welfare of the Society, and but three Treasurers— 
Dr. Westervelt, Mr. F. W. Booth, and Mr. Frederick Eichelberger. The mere 
mention of these well-known men, representing as they do every shade of thought 
and every line of effort engaged in the work of uplifting the deaf, is sufficient 
guarantee that the best interests of the Association and of the deaf as a class are 
carefully conserved at every point and that the highest success must attend its 
efforts in prosecuting the humane purposes which it was organized to promote. 

As already stated, the American Association was organized to promote the 
teaching of speech to the deaf and to collect and disseminate useful information 
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concerning their condition. Its organization was the direct outcome of a reso- 
lution unanimously passed by the California Convention of the American Instruct- 
ors in 1886, which reads as follows: “Resolved, That earnest and persistent en- 
deavors should be made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak 
and read from the lips.” The American Association was not organized to pro- 
mote any particular method of teaching the deaf. It recognizes all methods. 
It sympathizes with all efforts made to educate and elevate deaf children. Its 
members come from all classes of schools—oral schools, sign schools, combined 
system schools, manual alphabet schools, day schools, boarding schools, public 
schools, private schools, denominational schools—in fact, every possible shade of 
belief is found in its membership. It does, however, insist on one thing in all 
schools, and that one thing is that “earnest and persistent efforts” shall be made 
to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips. It rests its claims for public 
recognition and public support on this one cardinal principle. Nowhere in its 
constitution or by-laws is there a word to be found condemning sign-making or 
finger-spelling or writing. As a Society we believe in speech and lip-reading for 
deaf children, and we insist that every deaf child, in whatever school it may be 
instructed, shall have full and fair and just opportunity to learn to speak and to 
read the lips. Some of its members object to sign-making and finger-spelling in 
association with instruction in speech and lip-reading. They believe such 
methods of procedure a disadvantage, but in maintaining the faith that is within 
them they do not go about questioning motives and aspersing character because 
some of their friends, honestly differing with them, think they find advantage in 
so doing. We regard all such conduct as unworthy, and do not hesitate to stig- 
matize it as in the highest degree unprofessional. 

Now, to what extent were “earnest and persistent endeavors” being made to 
teach speech and lip-reading in our American Schools for the Deaf at the time 
of the passage of the famous California resolution? A brief study of the school 
statistics on this point discloses some interesting facts. In 1890 there were 
seventy-seven (77) schools for the instruction of the deaf in the United States, 
with an attendance of eight thousand nine hundred and one (8,901) pupils, of 
whom three thousand six hundred and eighty-two (3,682) were taught speech 
and lip-reading and five thousand two hundred and nineteen (5,219) were not— 
that is, of the total number of pupils under instruction in our schools in 1890 
but 41.3 per cent were taught to speak and read from the lips, while 58.7 per cent, 
considerably more than one-half, received no instruction of any sort in these 
important branches. Up to the year 1890 the “earnest and persistent efforts” to 
teach speech and lip-reading to our deaf pupils, as called for by the California 
resolutions, had only been vouchsafed 41.3 per cent, much less than one-half the 
total attendance. It was this supine condition of affairs that directly led to the 
organization of the American Association. The friends of speech and lip-reading 
insisted that greater effort should be made, that the percentage of speech teaching 
was far too small, and that with more earnestness and greater persistency more 
satisfactory results would be certain to follow, and so our Society was organized 
and the good work began. 

And what has been the result? Let us consult the statistics of the past year 
in making reply. The story is a surprising one. Our best authorities, the Amer- 
ican Annals and Tur Voita Review, tell us that out of a total attendance of 
Over 12,700 pupils in our schools at this time 75.4 per cent, an increase of nearly 
50 per cent, are taught speech and lip-reading, and but 24.6 per cent receive no 
instruction of that character. Thus, in a period of twenty-one years, during 
which this Association has been attaining its well-won majority, it has witnessed 
this very remarkable growth in speech-teaching in this country. If this great 
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change may be ascribed to its influence—and we believe without any spirit of 
pride or vainglory it may in very large part be so ascribed—what may we 
not expect from its influence and power when it reaches its full maturity? 
Twenty-one years ago less than half our pupils were taught to speak; today less 
than a fourth are not taught to speak. Twenty-one years ago, outside of the few 
oral schools that then existed, speech-teaching was regarded in most sign-lan- 
guage schools as little more than an expensive fad—a craze that would soon die 
out and leave the old style methods undisturbed. But the fad still continues ; the 
craze is not dead, and today sees more and better work being done in all our 
schools, irrespective of general methods of teaching, than ever before. Old style 
intermittent speech-teaching is almost unknown today, and oral classes in other- 
wise combined system schools form a regular, in some the major, part of the 
recognized work of the school curriculum, 

In 1890 there were employed in our schools six hundred and forty-one 
(641) teachers, of whom two hundred and thirteen (213) were teachers of 
speech, 33.2 per cent. Today there are, exclusive of trade teachers, one thousand 
three hundred and seventeen (1,317) teachers engaged in our schools, of whom 
nine hundred and sixty-two (962), 73 per cent, are teachers of speech. Here 
again we find almost a total revolution as to the purposes and methods of our 
schools. Nor is the influence of the Association to be measured alone by the 
comparative number of pupils taught to speak and to read from the lips or the 
number of teachers employed to impart that form of instruction. It is rather to 
be found in the lessened use and adoration of signs as a medium of communica- 
tion and instruction, in the increased use of books and spoken and written lan- 
guage, and in the higher standards and ideals of work everywhere observed. 
Speech, the prevalence of speech, the practice of speech, the observance of speech 
methods of instruction, wherever introduced, has proven humanizing, elevating, 
and standardizing of our best efforts as teachers and co-workers in the great 
cause we have been striving to promote. 

[ firmly believe the advent of speech-teaching and the establishment of 
speech schools (boarding and day) has done more to elevate the standards of 
deaf-mute instruction in this country during the past twenty-five or thirty vears 
than all other causes combined, directly because of the superiority of the methods 
(all English) involved, and indirectly because of the tremendous push the move- 
metit has given to all forms of work in schools not wholly given over to speech 
methods. Such schools have been put on their mettle, and have been compelled 
by the competition waged and the force of public opinion aroused to put their 
best foot forward and buckle down to real hard work. Compare their courses 
of study of today with those of twenty-five years ago, and the tremendous ad- 
vance made will be at once forced upon you. These schools, therefore, indi- 
rectly, if not directly, owe a deep debt of gratitude to the spirit and work of this 
Association, and I am glad to be able to say at this time and in this place that 
many of them are rapidly making good their obligations, and that, too, in no 
mean or miserly way. Many of our most active friends and supporters of today 
come from that group of schools. 

Then, again, the reflex effect on the work itself which the strenuous pres- 
entation of the benefits to be derived from the teaching of speech and lip-reading 
must not be overlooked or lightly considered. That there has been great prog- 
ress in the methods of teaching speech to the deaf in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years is not to be denied. ‘There has been great gain. The work of the present 
day is conducted along scientific lines almost unknown and rarely practiced thirty 
years ago. While in a way speech teachers have learned to teach by teaching, 
they owe an immense debt of gratitude to Prof. A. Melville Bell and to Dr. Alex- 
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ander Graham Bell for their great labors in the field of phonics and alphabetics, 
a service that is coming more and more to be recognized by eminent teachers of 
those subjects the world over. Then, too, the work is greatly indebted to that 
teaching genius, Miss Alice F. Worcester, for her invaluable articulation charts 
now so widely used, and to Miss Caroline A. Yale, teacher and trainer of teach- 
ers, for her concise scientific treatises on the formation and development of Eng- 
lish sounds. 

As an illustration of the progress made during the period in question com- 
pare, if you please, the program of our First Summer Meeting at Lake George in 
1890, the first positive awakening, with the program of our present meeting, 
which [ hope you have in your hands. The difference is most suggestive. ‘Then 
it was largely theory, excellent theory, to be sure, along careful, well-known 
lines, much of it at the hands of the distinguished founder of the Association, 
whose presence here today is a source of encouragement and pleasure. But, 
nevertheless, however brilliant and instructive, it was still in large part theory 
which required the heat of the years of actual class work since received in our 
schools to weld it into the concrete, compact forms of sure procedure it now is. 
The expert teachers and lecturers of today tell us not alone of the theory of artic- 
ulation teaching, but with infinite patience demonstrate how the work must be 
done in order to attain success. You will, therefore, I am sure, note with satis- 
faction the prominent place given in our program to actual practice or demon- 
stration work every working day of the meeting. It is such work as this, rein- 
forced and strengthened by the sound doctrines that precede and follow, that 
teachers carry home with them and put into practical effect in their class-rooms. 
Who shall venture to predict what thirty years more may do for the advancement 
of speech-teaching in our American schools for the deaf. 

You will permit me also to mention the gratifying advance made in teaching 
lip-reading, the handmaid, if not the mistress, of speech-teaching. No one who 
will take the trouble to visit our schools will fail to notice this marked advance. 
There is less uncertainty, less guesswork about it, and this, under speech methods 
of teaching deaf children, is becoming more and more necessary. It is, indeed, 
a very real need that must be met. It matters not under what system or method 
it mav be taught; whether Nitchie or Miller-Walle or Bruhn; whether in infan- 
tile, youthful, or advanced years; good, reliable lip-reading is a veritable necessity 
if good results in speech work are to be attained. As stated in my address before 
the Nineteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, at Delavan, Wis- 
consin, last summer, lip-reading is the cornerstone of oral work; satisfactory 
progress without it is inconceivable. 

With a view to center attention upon the importance of this subject, the com- 
mittee has very wisely invited Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of the Bruhn School of 
Lip-reading, in Boston, to read a paper on the central features of her methods, 
which, originally intended for use among adults, are found well adapted to the 
training of the more advanced pupils of our schools. It has been in use for three 
years past in the Mount Airy School and for a shorter period in the Lexington 
Avenue School, New York City, with very satisfactory results. As we are to 
have the pleasure of the presence of several members and visitors at our meeting 
who have experienced the pleasure and profit to be derived from accurate lip- 
reading, we shall hope to hear from them in a practical way in regard to the 
methods employed in their acquisition of the art and as to its reliability and accu- 
racy for all purposes of communication. 

Another feature of present-day speech-teaching is the growing attention 
given to sense training with a view to secure sharper and more exact motor re- 
sponse in children learning to speak. This sense training is a marked phase of 
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the great educational work now being done by Dr. Montessori in her justly cele- 
brated schools among the poorer classes of Italian children. As there is much in 
common between Dr. Montessori’s methods, in so far as they pertain to early 
sense training, and the methods pursued in some of our oral schools, it has been 
thought wise to afford the members of the Association an opportunity to judge 
for themselves as to their merits, and to that end Mr. Carl R. Byoir, of New 
York, will deliver an address on the subject on Tuesday morning next, and as this 
is quite the latest development in connection with the instruction of young chil- 
dren, | bespeak for Mr. Byoir a large and attentive audience. 

But aside from the regular speech work of our schools, whether oral or com- 
bined, there are certain additional phases of practical speech-teaching to which, 
as indicative of the increased progress of the work in various parts of the coun- 
try, I may now be permitted briefly to refer. 

First. The establishment of small schools, public and private. This is becom- 
ing a very marked feature of speech-teaching, especially in our larger centers of 
population and in the more densely populated rural sections. Usually these 
schools are of a private character, in which are gathered together a small number 
of young children under the care and instruction of one or two teachers. Where 
such work is properly and carefully conducted, good alone can resuit; but when, 
as is too often the case, untrained and inexperienced teachers are employed, much 
harm follows, and this not alone to the pupils, who are of course the greatest 
sufferers, but to the method itself, which must bear the responsibility and obloquy 
of any failure that may arise. If such schools are found to be necessary—and 
I am not saying that they may not be—great care should be exercised in their 
maintenance and supervision. Good teachers should be provided and ample pro- 
vision made for the proper equipment of the school. It is not enough merely to 
found schools “near home” for the training of these little ones; they must have 
proper management and proper support if they are to command success and 
retain the confidence of their patrons. 

Second. Home training. That a very considerable increase is being made in 
the number of parents of wealthier classes who seek teachers for the instruction 
of their children “at home” cannot be doubted. Every year I receive appeals for 
teachers for such positions, and I doubt not the heads of nearly all schools have 
similar experiences. The cause of this is not far to seek. Parents of such chil- 
dren desire to have them taught at home, or in schools near home, with their 
hearing children. And I must confess to sharing their feelings in this regard. 
If I had a deaf child I should certainly teach it or have it taught at home, under 
my own observation. I wish just at this point to refer particularly to a special 
case that has come under my own observation in Philadelphia. We have had in 
our school two children from a family in the city of Reading, Pa., born deaf. 
There was a third child in the same family, also born deaf. ‘The two who came 
to our school made fair, satisfactory progress. The father was determined that 
the third should not be so taught. He therefore kept her at home, and provided 
this home instruction for her. She never had the benefit of special speech-teaching 
except for four weeks in her summer vacation. Aside from that, all the instruc- 
tion that she has received has been at the hands of non-professional teachers— 
teachers engaged in public school work only. ‘That child is now twelve years of 
age. She has passed through all the regular forms of public school work; she 
is today fitted to enter the high school of the city of Reading—an exceedingly 
good school, indeed—in connection with the public school work of that city. 
She is a remarkably bright child, and her speech is excellent. Her lip-reading 
is almost perfect, and she never has had, except for four weeks, the benefit of 
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what we regard as professional teaching. With good teachers, the results in 
such cases are almost invariably satisfactory. With inferior teachers, however, 
cajoled and directed by unwise, fussy parents, the results are too often deplora- 
ble. And here the Association may perform a great public service by exerting 
itself to multiply the number of trained men and women to conduct such work. 
As an association we are doing much good work of this character, but the number 
of trained teachers yearly sent out under our auspices should be quadrupled. 
Instead of sending out ten such teachers, we should send out forty or fifty. 
Speed the day when the funds of the association shall enable us to accomplish 
this great task. 

Third. The increasing number of day schools. This, as in the case of the 
small private schools, is very marked in our larger cities and in our densely popu- 
lated rural districts. ‘The number of this class of schools is growing rapidly in 
some of the Middle, Western, and Pacific coast States and in some of our East- 
ern cities. According to the American Annals of the Deaf for January last, there 
are no less than sixty-six (66) such schools at the present time, two more than 
the number of boarding schools. Of the work of these schools, except in a very 
limited way, I am not personally able to speak; but it is reasonable to suppose 
that it must be satisfactory to the general public and to their immediate patrons, 
otherwise they would not receive the constant support they do, nor would their 
numbers increase year by year. With good teachers, regular attendance, and 
proper home backing, they ought to do as good work in speech and speech-read- 
ing as any other class of schools. That they as a class should be as well graded 
or as well equipped as are our larger boarding schools is hardly to be expected. 
With this class of schools, as well as with the small private schools and home 
schools, our duty as an association is quite plain—we should support and assist 
them to the full extent of our ability and opportunity; especially should we aid 
and encourage them in their efforts to teach speech and lip-reading. 

Fourth. Denominational schools. Here again we find an increase in the 
number of schools of a denominational or religious character that are being main- 
tained, each enjoying the confidence and generous support of the religious body 
interested in its behalf. In January last the number was twenty (20); in Jan- 
uary, 1909, the number was sixteen (16), an increase of over twenty-four per 
cent in three years. 

Fifth. The National College and Kendall School. 

All of these manifestations indicate the widespread interest that exists in 
the education of deaf children, and as speech, with few exceptions, is the prin- 
cipal means and medium of instruction afforded, as a Speech Association we 
cannot but wish them every success in their efforts, and this we do most heartily 
and sincerely. 

The teaching of speech and lip-reading to deaf children would therefore 
appear from every point of view to be permanent in its character and of wide- 
spread influence in this country. From a feeble beginning forty-five or fifty 
years ago, it has grown until it commands the sympathy and support of almost 
every school in the country, in many instances quite dominating their methods of 
instruction. Ridiculed, derided, scoffed at, it has kept steadily onward in its 
course, gathering steadfast friends and generous supporters, until today fully 
three-fourths of all the pupils under instruction in the schools of the country are 
taught speech and speech-reading, while a majority of them are enjoying the 
advantages of oral methods of instruction alone. This great change is the result 
of constant, healthful growth. It did not spring up, mushroom-like, in a single 
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night, but has taken almost half a century of effort for its consummation. An 
evolution, to be sure, it has become almost a complete revolution. 

[ have thus presented, in a somewhat fragmentary way, the salient points 
regarding the organization of our Association, the work it has accomplished since 
it came into existence, and its preparedness to continue the work in which it is 
engaged with greater efficiency than ever. Its twenty-one years of life have been 
rich in experience, and we are today better organized and better prepared to 
carry forward the work we have in hand than at any previous time in our his- 
tory. We have the experience—some of it dearly bought, perhaps; we have the 
organization; we have the means; we know the way, and henceforward will 
wage a more fruitful campaign in behalf of speech and speech-teaching than at 
any time in the past. We have a good cause—a cause founded in the noble de- 
sire to uplift humanity. We cannot fail; no righteous cause ever fails. 

Nor shall we as an organization indulge in any bitterness of words or of 
feeling toward our friends who do not agree with our methods of promoting the 
work we have at heart. We shall induige in no crimination or recrimination. 
They are things of the past. We shall simply move forward, endeavoring at 
all times and in all proper ways to foster and promote the teaching of speech to 
the deaf until every deaf child and every deaf adult within our reach has full 
and fair opportunity to learn to speak and read the lips. 

This is an historic meeting. We are met on historic ground. Ilere, in this 
beautiful city of Roger Williams, the first real speech work effected in this country 
was accomplished fifty years ago, when Mrs. Henry Lippitt, with devoted courage, 
succeeded in perfecting the speech of her little daughter Jeanie, made deaf by ill- 
ness, and in training her to become a brilliant lip-reader and an intelligent, highly 
gifted woman. Here, too, the loving, motherly heart of Mrs. Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard was inspired to perform a similar office for her daughter Mabel, now the 
accomplished wife of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the founder of this society. 
With singular foresight these noble women prepared the way for the success of 
the great teachers who followed them. The little school at Chelmsford was 
opened with the gifted Miss Rogers at its head, and the good work, soon gather- 
ing volume, successfully called to its support such splendid types of philanthropic 
manhood as President Thomas Hill, of Harvard; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of the 
Perkins Institute; Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, Hon. Lewis J. Dudley, F. B. 
Sanborn, Esq., and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and such rare teachers as Mary 
H. True, Sarah Fuller, Caroline A. Yale, and Alice Worcester. The great work 
gathered momentum with each year of successful effort. Friends multiplied, 
doubters were converted, scoffers were silenced, and today witnesses its final and 
complete triumph in the very city of its birth. The occasion is an inspiring one. 
The thrill of victory, well and nobly won, is upon us, and here, in the presence 
of the very founders and builders of speech-teaching in America, we of later. 
but not less ardent. faith renew our fealty and pledge our devotion to the great 
cause we have had in hand for so many years. 


President CroutEr: The General Secretary of the Association desires to 
make some announcements. 

Dr. Taytor: Mr. President, Members of the Association, and others: | 
wish to apologize for the President of the Association and the President of the 
local Board of Trustees, and other distinguished gentlemen, for the perhaps un- 
intentional affront they have given members of this Association. Each one has 
taken pains to address you as “Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of the Asso- 
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ciation.” I am sure that they did not intend to emphasize what they did empha- 
size; they did not mean it that way. 

I wish to read a telegram showing the modern idea of concentration as « 
veloped in trusts, and so on. There are a whole lot of Walkers down in South 
Carolina and Florida and other States, and they all unite in sending us one tele- 


1 


sc- 


gram : 
° “Dr, N. F. Walker, Superintendent of the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf; Laurens Walker, Principal of the same school, and Superintendent 
Walker, of the Florida School, send greeting and best wishes for a successful 
meeting. and regret that business engagements prevent them from being present 
at the Ninth Summer Meeting of the A. A. P. T. S. D.” 

President CrouTER: As | stated at the opening of the meeting this morning, 
we will now have the pleasure of listening to a few words by Miss Helen Keller. 
All of us know Miss Keller and her wonderful work, her wonderful progress. 
She will tell her story herself orally. 


ADDRESS BY MISS HELEN KELLER 


DEAR FRIENDS: I cannot tell you what a pleasure it is to me to be with you 
once more. Nor can I thank you too warmly for your continued interest in me. 
I remember well the bright June day that | spoke before you at Mt. Airy sixteen 
years ago. How strange and like a dream it all seems! That day I used my 
defective, halting voice to urge that every deaf child should be taught to speak. 
Today my voice is still defective and halting; but I lift it, imperfect as it is, in 
praise of the work of the Association. Your progress rejoices me, and such 
progress as I have made is valuable to me because it reinforces and proves your 
work. 

It has always been a joy to be able to speak. True, it is poor speech. True. 
only a few near friends understand me readily. Nevertheless, what speech I 
have has meant more to me than I can ever say. My words are lame and broken; 
but they bind me to the world of men and women. Through isolation, silence, 
darkness, I send forth a winged word; its pinions are crippled, but somehow it 
flies and reaches another heart. With the first word that unloosed my tongue 
began a greater fullness of life. Before that I had been happy when a flutter of 
the fingers opened to me a small part of the world I was exploring. But the 
spoken word—that mighty, thought-quickening power—flung back the gates and 
gave ine a wider access to the world of knowledge and companionship. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to introduce to this Association Mr. White, 
who is working to improve my speech. I am glad to be the bond that unites his 
art, his skill, to yours. He will explain to you what he has been trying to do for 
my voice, and you can judge how well he has succeeded, for of that I have no 
right to speak. I must tell you, however, in his presence that the lessons he has 
given me have been, despite all difficulties, a continuous delight and inspiration. 
You can judge if my speech is clearer. I know that, thanks to him, I am free 
from much of the discomfort, tension, and anxiety that used to hamper me. 

I wish this Association Godspeed in its endeavors to open the lips of the 
deaf. Every time I open my mouth I shall think to myself, “I must speak well; 
I will speak well; for my success will encourage you to go forward, touching 
silent lips and setting free mute voices.” I am proud to present to the teachers 
of the deaf my teacher, who has taught many to fill the world with beautiful 
sounds, and who has now become your colleague in the difficult art of making 
the speech of the deaf not beautiful, perhaps, but clear, fluent, natural. 
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President CrouTeR: I now have the pleasure of introducing Mr. White, of 
Boston. 
ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES A. WHITE, OF BOSTON 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: I am very glad to come before you to illustrate some 
of my work with Miss Keller. You who are teaching the deaf appreciate the 
difficulties, and especially where blindness is added to deafness. 

I want to give you just a little review of how I found conditions when we 
began work. We have had only weekly lessons for about sixteen months, ex- 
cepting last summer, when we had a few weeks’ daily lessons, and that was the 
only time that really counted. 

In the first place, I found that Miss Keller had not enough tone to talk with. 
There was a strained production like this (making a sound) ; a pushing against 
something which would not vibrate. Her efforts of the jaw and mouth prevented 
normal action of the organ of sound. The problem was to get some sort of repose 
in her vocal emission. 

The conditions showed that the extrinsic muscles of the larynx during speech 
were so distorted that they defeated the normal action of the intrinsic muscles, 
and therefore prevented the approximation of the vocal cords. She had only a 
falsetto voice, high in pitch, very breathy in quality. The difficulty was, first, 
to get the vocal cords to approximate and the sound tube open. We worked to 
open the throat by reflex through breathing. I wanted to get some room for tone 
to vibrate in. (Addressing Miss Keller.) Will you please breathe and open the 
throat as we have practised? (Miss Keller does so.) By reflex from breathing, 
we succeeded in getting the channel open. Of course, those who see, can reflect 
the throat in a looking-glass and work locally to open the throat, but this was done 
indirectly through inhalation. I found that the great tension on the jaw was 
relieved most easily by this same exercise. 

In order to get firmer approximation, while the throat was held open, I had 
to experiment. [By using the index tone, or the tone of warning which we give 
to children when we say: “Ah! Ah! Ah!” which makes the cords too tight for 
tone, I was successful in blocking the air, or confining it, thus getting some very 
good results. I will ask Miss Keller to say a few syllables with throat inflation 
and approximated cords. (Miss Keller: “Dum, dum, dum, dum.”) This work 
is simply formative now, and I do not feel justified in having Miss Keller come to 
speak before you to show complete training of voice, but I was asked to explain 
a little of our work, which I am very glad to do. 

By taking sub-vocals, the “D” and the “B” and the hard “G,” I found 
(demonstrating) I could lower the pitch of the voice and get away from falsetto. 
At first, Miss Keller showed no sense of rhythm, nor could she coordinate regular 
motions of the hands with the voice or the voice with the hands; I had to use a 
good deal of time to see if rhythm could be developed. Now (addressing Miss 
Keller), will you give us two quarter beats, double time? (Miss Keller does so.) 
At first, Miss Keller could not take two beats of equal length and hold them even 
and steady. They would be irregular. (Showing.) She is now able to make 
them even and regular, as you have seen. 

(Addressing Miss Keller.) Now, divide the beats—one-quarter and two- 
eighths. (Miss Keller does so.) Good! Now, four measures of four-quarters. 
(Miss Keller does so.) Now, a measure of three-quarters. (Miss Keller does 
so.) Now, one-quarter and two-eighths and one-quarter. (Miss Keller does so.) 

When this was accomplished I had a means of communicating the rhythms 
of words and phrases. Before this was done I had no way of telling her what 
the rhythm of the word was. This proved that she had rhythm, but had never 
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thought of it; it was dormant in her mind. After having gotten some idea of 
time, I took rhythms like the word California, and | would give her that in triple 
time: Cal-i-for-nia, Cal-i-for-nia, Cal-1-for-nia. And she could not coordinate 
the voice with the rhythm after she had learned the rhythm. Now, please repeat 
the syllable “dum,” “dum,” “dum” in double time, giving the voice with the 
motions of the hands. 

(Miss Keller:) “Dum, dum, dum dum, dum, dum/dum.” When I got that 
far, | knew she not only had the sense of rhythm, but could codrdinate the voice 
with her hands in a given rhythm; so we had gained another step. 

I had to lower the pitch because she talked in a falsetto voice, thus: (Miss 
\eller: “Good morning.””) | also found that she had no control of pitch. She 
quickly got the idea when | said “No” (with a rising inflection) that the voice 
went up, and when | said “No” (with a falling inflection) that the voice went 
down. 

I began to experiment with this to see if the sense of pitch could be developed 
also. Now, will you sing “sol” and the octave? (Miss Keller does so.) 

This shows that Miss Keller has the sense of relative pitch, and if she could 
hear, | believe she would have positive pitch—that is, the ability to recognize a 
sound definitely on hearing. At first I suited the pitch to her voice (her natural 
tone). She can now unite her voice with the piano, strike “G,” take its octave, 
then strike the half-tone above: .\ flat and take its octave, then A natural and 
its octave. She has about an octave and a half that she intones approximately. 

Now, sing an ascending third on “la.” (Miss Keller does so.) Not very 
good. 1-3-1-5 from “la.” (Miss Keller tries again.) Yes, that is better. Now, 
1-3-5-8. (Miss Keller does so.) 

Now, say the scale of bright vowels. (Miss Keller does so.) Now, the 
dark. (Miss Weller does so. ) 

I have found, in placing her fingers on my mouth, that when my tone is the 
most resonant it feels weak to her: but when | use a breathy emission and force 
the breath, she thinks it has more tone, because she feels the pressure of breath 
and mistakes it for quantity of tone. I try to overcome this by mechanical aid. 
(Mr. White places a card before Miss Keller's mouth.) Now, talk to the card; 
say the alphabet. (Miss Keller says the alphabet distinctly.) By talking against 
the card she learns to feel the vibrations and to economize the breath. Then I 
tried to get more power by compressing the air in the larynx. Now, inhale and 
compress the air. (Miss Keller demonstrates. ) 


President CroutTER: Certainly the progress that Miss Keller has made—the 
improvement in her voice from what it was sixteen vears ago, in Mt. Airy, when 
she appeared at a meeting of our Association in that place—is very marked; 
it is almost marvelous, and it 1s in great part due to the skillful efforts of Pro- 
fessor White. of Boston. 

We shall have opportunity, | hope, of hearing from her tomorrow morning, if 
time will permit. | think we can arrange so that she will be able to take part for 
a short time in connection with the program tomorrow. 

| now have the very great pleasure of introducing to you one who needs no 
introduction at my hands—Dr. Alexander Graham Jell. 


LECTURE ON VISIBLE SPEECH 
DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am perfectly astonished at the 
change in Helen’s voice. There is some great good news for you all in that. 
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Now, there is one thing that we have to ponder over as indicating an ideal toward 
which we may advance. 

You can't tell a deaf baby from a hearing baby. Now, we all know that. 
Sometimes it is two years of age before you can be quite sure that the child is 
deaf. Why can’t you tell? Because the inflections of the voice are the same. 
The baby will cry, express its emotions, by the same sounds and inflections of 
the voice as is done by the hearing child. I have often thought of that, and felt 
that it demonstrates to my mind that the emotional inflections of the voice are 
naturally -instinctive, and that hearing is not necessary to them. Now, what 
hope that will give us!) Now our little deaf child, with a voice just as natural 
as any hearing child, inflects its voice in just the same way, the only difference 
being that he doesn’t get definite articulation. 

In Miss Keller we have one with the most highly educated intelligence to 
help us understand what the deaf child can feel. Helen Keller shows us that 
you can control those inflections by the will. Whether deaf children can sing on 
the music scale is of but little consequence to our work, but whether a deaf child 
can inflect his voice so as to produce natural inflection of voice is of the greatest 
consequence to our work; it shows that it is possible for us to do away with the 
monotonous voices of our inmates and enable them to inflect their voices nat- 
urally and well. There is the lesson that we have today. 

(Dr. Bell and President Crouter confer. ) 

I find that I am down on the program for a very different subject, but I 
must say that I was so interested in seeing Helen on the platform and giving these 
results that I thought I might preface my remarks by a few remarks on the 
inflection of the voice. 

Now, in relation to more definite articulations of speech, the subject that [ 
would like especially to speak to you about today would be the use of the Melville 
Bell symbols. Now | wish you would look at those symbols. (Dr. Bell shows 
achart.) Suppose you had a page of printed matter before you. What do these 
symbo!s call up at once in your mind? Do they call up specific sounds? If so, 
you are not using symbols in the best way. They represent not a sound at all, 
hut a position of the vocal orifice. If you associate them with sounds, they be- 
come fixed and do not serve any other purpose—or serve very slightly any other 
purpose—than any other simply phonetic alphabet; but if the symbols speak to 
you the proper position of the vocal orifice, then, you will understand how to use 
the symbols. 

I will speak of the use that should be made of these symbols, use to the 
teacher and use to the pupils. Now, the use to the teacher is three-fold: First, 
the symbols afford a means of expressing the position of the vocal organs in 
forming sound; so the chief use to the teacher is to study the sounds made by 
her pupils. Now, the known sound, the position to a deaf child, is not necessary. 
You get all sorts of sound from deaf children when you try to get them to form 
sounds by imitation. Now, those sounds are the known sounds. They have got 
those. “‘I'hen you can study that symbol and the relation of the sounds. The 
more symbols a deaf child can recognize the more command he will have over 
his vocal organs. 

Now, after a deaf child is familiar with symbols so that it understands the 
symbol meaning and certain position, there is one important fact that the symbols 
may do for a deaf child—it is to keep up the recollection of the spoken form. 
All who have tried to teach deaf children to speak know how many difficulties 
there are in the way of a deaf child. He is too likely to lean upon the memory 
of what his teacher told him in the pronunciation of words. For the purpose of 
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keeping up good speech, you want to keep the model speech in the mind, and then 
you will have a corrective influence on articulation, the same sort of corrective 
influence that you have in the hearing child. The hearing child, like the deaf 
child, when he first attempts to speak makes only an imperfect imitation; and 
some letters, like “R” and “S,” he doesn’t pronounce at all. But how does he 
get to talking? It is that he hears people talking correctly about him all the time; 
so that the model pronunciation is dinned into his ears by a constant repetition, 
and all the time he is comparing what he is saying himself with what other people 
are saying, and with the correct form always before him, gradually you have the 
corrective influence brought into play. 

Now, I believe that with the deaf, what you want to do is to din into their eyes 
the correct model pronunciation, dinning it in all the time, and then you get the 
same corrective influence. Now, unfortunately, we have no means of doing that, 
excepting one. No phonetic alphabet would do it, no matter what it was; but 
it does mean that printed literature, phonetically written—anything that is phonet- 
ically written, so that the words are presented to the deaf child’s eye as they are 
pronounced, and whole volumes of reading in that way—will impress the model 
pronunciation on his mind in a way that nothing else will. 

I do not want to take up any further time because, unless the time is limited, 
I may go on forever. 


President CrouTER: We will have the pleasure of hearing from Dr. Bell again 
tomorrow. 

The next work on the program is the Conference on Speech Work. But 
before entering upon that, I have the pleasure of introducing to you for a few 
minutes a very distinguished physician from Philadelphia, who has given much 
time and attention to the teaching of speech and the correction of speech in deaf 
and semi-deaf children, Dr. Hudson-Makuen. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH AND THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
DEFECTS IN DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN 


DR. G. HUDSON-MAKUEN, OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE AssocrIATION, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
I think I never was more scared in my life, because I came here merely to listen 
and to learn, and I had no intimation that I should be introduced to you and asked 
to speak. I have taken great pleasure in listening and I have learned very much. 
I especially enjoyed your President’s address, in which he described the workings 
and aims of the society, and I have enjoyed meeting so many of you here for the 
first time, whose names are like household words to me, having read the good 
things which you have written. I have also enjoyed, as you have, hearing Miss 
Keller and witnessing Mr. White’s demonstration of his methods of teaching. 

Dr. Crouter has asked me to speak somewhat of my own work. In addition 
to being a rather busy practitioner of medicine in a special line, I consider myself 
also somewhat of a teacher (I think every physician should be somewhat of a 
teacher), and therefore I feel very much at home with you teachers of the deaf; 
but my work is largely that of correcting defects of speech in those who are 
not deaf. 

As I have told my friend, Dr. Love, deafness is only one cause of defective 
speech development, and teachers of the deaf would do well to increase the scope 
of their work by including the training of those having defects of speech from 
other causes. Moreover, instead of having societies for the study of the deaf 
and writing books solely on the deaf, we should give to our societies and our 
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books broader names, which would include the notion of general speech culture. 
J believe there is a national sotiety for the study of the “speech arts,” but it is 
devoted more to the refinements of speech, as in elocution, and it seems to me 
that there is room for a society for the study of speech defects from whatever 
cause. 

My experience has been that there are far more children having defects that 
render their speech almost if not quite unintelligible among the hearing classes 
than among the deaf. In other words, there are more hearing children w ith gToss 
defects of ‘speech than there are deaf children, and if this is true, we, as teachers 
of speech, should include those children in our work. 

I see a great many children having defects of speech. Some of them do not 
speak at all; but the majority of them are not deaf. The correction of the de- 
fective speech of hearing children is very similar to the work of developing speech 
in deaf children, and your schools for the deaf have the teachers, almost the only 
teachers in fact that we can enlist in their behalf. 

My own work is largely with children who have defects of speech—all sorts 
of defects, including stammering and stuttering—but the majority of them have 
defective articulation, carrying their “baby talk,” as Dr. Bell has called it, into 
adult life and without any consciousness on their own part that they have any 
defect at all. It is a curious thing, you know, that children having defects of 
speech, no matter how good their hearing may be, do not know that they have 
defects of speech. They think their speech is just as good as anybody else’s and 
they think their speech is normal speech. For instance, one of the first patients 
that I ever had was a boy who pronounced the days of the week like this: “’Turdi, 
Thahdi, Tudi, Thadi, Bodi, Bahdi, Tahdida.”” Now, the curious thing is that this 
boy thought he was saying Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday just as we say them, and so it is generally with these children. 
Their hearing is acute and yet their auditory word-images are blurred. They hear 
words inaccurately and their use of words is correspondingly inaccurate. This 
condition has been called psychic deafness, but I think it is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with any psychic disturbances. 

Another-thing I want to speak of especially is the voice in connection with 
our teaching of speech generally, whether of the deaf or hearing child. I was 
very much impressed with Miss Keller's address this morning, and yet not having 
heard her before, when she first began to speak I immediately thought, “How 
unfortunate it is that Miss Keller has not a better yoice.”” And when her teacher 
afterwards addressed us, I was pleased to hear him say that she was only in the 
beginning of this work of voice development. 

The cultivation of the voice is an exceedingly important feature in this work. 
The voice is faulty in all deaf people and in those having defective speech from 
other causes. We call our teaching articulation teaching. I think this is a mis- 
take, because phonation is just as important as articulation, and probably a little 
more important. Some of the most serious of the articulatory defects are due 
directly to the fact that our pupils think of speech merely as articulation rather 
than as vocalization or phonation. Miss Keller’s articulation is very accurate and 
beautiful. It is better than mine, perhaps, or yours, but, as Mr. White has pointed 
out, it is her phonation that is at fault. 

Now, a word about the development of the voice in those having defective 
speech from whatever cause. In the first place, we should teach the precise action 
of the larger respiratory muscles in the production of voice, especially to those 
who are deaf. The use of these large respiratory muscles should be more easily 
acquired by the deaf than the use of the smaller articulatory muscles, because the 
sensation accompanying their use is more pronounced and more easily brought 
within the domain of consciousness. In other words, the deaf child may more 
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easily learn the sensations which accompany good vocalization than those which 
accompany good articulation, and this is a point which should be remembered in 
connection with our teaching. 

I see that my time is up, and I thank you for your attention. 


President Crourer: The balance of the morning hour will now be devoted 
to a conference on speech work, under the direction of Miss Yale as Chairman. 

Miss YALE: It has been our plan to devote this last hour of the morning 
among several of the teachers who are doing the practical speech work—language 
work—of the schools ; and we have asked a number of different teachers to occupy 
their short time—only a few moments—in giving us some outline or some part 
of the work which the classes have been doing during the last year. 


AN ORDER FOR TEACHING ELEMENTARY SOUNDS 
FRANCES L. GLENN, INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


In those schools in which the element method of teaching speech prevails, 
the first year of the child’s school life is devoted largely to the acquisition of the 
elementary sounds of our language and to their use in words and simple sentences. 

3efore entering upon his school career, the child has, as a rule, no conscious- 
ness of the use of his voice in any other than a spontaneous way, but, since speech 
is an inherent quality, the work required in securing muscular control is readily 
undertaken and its acquisition imparts the greatest sense of pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

The child cannot immediately undertake the use of his voice in speech without 
great risk of interfering with its correct placing. Beginning work must be in- 
direct and of such a nature that the child’s power of observation, attention, and 
judgment will be developed through the careful training of the senses—the medium 
through which the mind finds its expression. 

In all schools this work of sense training and development is carried on along 
lines which bear the same general points of resemblance, the difference existing 
only in the way of giving the detail work. In the Indiana School the work of 
sense training looking to the development of speech is correlated with the kinder- 
garten work, and in its methods we find a great aid in the development of the 
particular qualities required in the acquisition of speech. 

All beginning work in speech is given before a large mirror, with which each 
room in the primary grades is furnished. Before this mirror the teacher sits 
with two or three little children and gives the gymnastic work which leads to 
positions for the elementary sounds. 

The starting point with our element work is the first vowel ee; with the con- 
sonant f, which is simply a position with a soft emission of breath. To acquire 
ee, with a well placed voice, is the result of a most thorough drill in exercises 
which brings perfect control over the tongue and the muscles employed in its 
action. 

It may seem on first thought that ee is a severe test of the child’s ability, but 
as all the work is given without the use of the voice until a perfect position can 
be taken and held, the child has only one phase of the work to consider at a time. 
By the time the position for ee is secured, such a secure sense of control of tongue 
action has been acquired that all subsequent work has been greatly facilitated. 
After ee everything else seems easy. 

The first vowel also forms the radical part of or the finish of several other 
of our vowel sounds, so that in effect its influence is far-reaching. A good ee 
position also facilitates the work with the articulations s, sh, and in a measure 
with th. 
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The high-back vowel, 00, readily follows ee, and then the more open fifth 
vowel, a. The articulations taught while these vowels are being given and with 
which they are used in combination are f, th, wh, p, s, t, sh, k. These form a group 
of the simple breath elements and mark a period for pause in the work until ease 
in their use with the three vowels, ee, 00, a, in syllabic combination has been 
secured. The first words of a vocabulary are also given in this group in such 
words as sheep, feet, teeth, tooth, fat, cat, and others at the discretion of the teacher 
and the ability of the class. Simple words may also be placed together to form 
a phrase as, See the sheep, See the cat, and so on, not so much with the intention 
of bringing out the meaning as for the purpose of gaining continuity and smooth- 
ness in expression, 

Work with voice articulations then begins, and these are given as the breath 
elements, beginning with v, th, w, and on to the more difficult elements. At this 
point is taught the fourth vowel, e. This vowel is second only to ee in the diffi- 
culty of its acquisition and in its importance in the vowel scale, holding as it does 
an intermediate position between the high-front lingual ee and the most open ah 
formation. This position secured, the tongue has also mastered the position 
needed in the third vowel, a-e, which is given as a combination of the two posi- 
tions, e-ee, finally being blended into the diphthongal sound a-e. 

The second vowel, i, is easily given, and after this follows the partial depres- 
sion of the back of the tongue required in the ninth vowel, u, which is only one 
step removed from the open position required for ah. This seventh vowel is the 
natural outcome of the progress of the work, and through the careful gradation 
of steps the tendency towards muscular straining is lessened and the consequent 
unpleasant voice quality avoided. 

The diphthong i-e, which follows, is an easy combination of ah, ee, and re- 
quires only drill in the blending of the two sounds. The short sound of the thir- 
teenth vowel, 007, is placed with these sounds, and with this vowel another group 
of elements has been completed, the voice articulations given during drill on this 
list of vowel sounds being v, th?, w, b, m, d, g, I. 

Much attention by this time is being given to the acquisition of a vocabulary 
and to the use of simple sentences involving the words of the vocabulary. The 
verb to see is used in connection with the name of objects and in picture work 
through chart readings. 

After this point is passed the acquisition of the remainder of the vowel sounds 
is, in large measure, the combination or modification of positions already acquired. 
The twelfth vowel, o-e, is given in drill as u-oo0,*which brings about the internal 
rounding of the mouth required in the correct formation of this sound. 

Following o-e is the diphthong ou, then aw, oi, u-e, 0, which is the last in the 
list of vowel sounds to be taught. The articulations taught during this time are 
n, x, qu, ch, r, 2, sh, j, ng, y, this list containing some of the most difficult con- 
sonant sounds. 

Through this time the verbs to see, to have, to love, to want, and a few others 
of a similar nature are taught and used in connection with the vocabulary. 
Mother Goose rhymes and other simple verses are also given, in order that the 
sense of rhythm may be established in the child mind. 

Drill charts of many kinds are built up as the progress of the class demands, 
but the starting point for the charts is always ee, going out from this into other 
combinations. 

One of the most valuable points gained in making ee the starting point is the 
necessity of having the muscles concerned in its production in correct position 
before the sound of the vowel can even be approximated, and correct muscular 
placing results in correct tone quality. 
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Alexander Melville Bell says in his “Principles of Speech” that voice is the 
modified current of breath as it passes from the glottis, and that it is further 
modified by the shape and arrangement of the plastic organs of articulation— 
the soft palate, the tongue, and the lips. That these organs have the right shape, 
and thereby the voice the right tone quality, is due to the correct action of the 
muscles, both directly and indirectly, concerned in speech. 

Voice placing and development is one of the most important and most inter- 
esting phases of our work. In large measure this is accomplished through the 
regular work required in the acquisition of the elements, if sufficient and correct 
work in tongue gymnastics and breathing is given. 

Because voice is a modified current of breath, it is most needful that we 
look well to the action of the modifying agents, and with the action of these 
agents correct the tone or quality of the vocalized breath must be correct. A 
good voice pertains to all alike, and as one is set free from wrong control the 
perfection of quality, which is the inherent, the actual, appears. 

One procuring cause of incorrect tones is the chin muscle. For the general 
action to be free and the line of the facial muscles to be right, the chin muscle 
must be free and held perfectly in place during voice. 

To correct the action of this muscle, have the pupil place the thumb under 
the chin, holding it well up while breathing out hah. During this breathing there 
should be not the least downward pressure of this muscle. 

The effect of this exercise is to lift the current of breath and afterwards the 
voice higher in the oral channel, leaving this channel free to do its full work as 
resonator. 

The muscles of the pharynx in most instances must be reached indirectly. 
By placing correctly the muscles under direct control, those muscles beyond the 
direct reach are also correctly placed. 

In the open vowel ah the position of the surrounding muscles is too often 
overlooked, as almost any open conformation of the mouth produces this most 
open vowel sound—or that which is accepted as the sound. In other instances 
the work in tongue gymnastics that is given for the purpose of depressing the 
back of the tongue and widening the pharynx is often more than the child is 
able to follow, and in his efforts strains or draws out of place the pharyngeal 
muscles. This action repeated—oftentimes repeated in an effort to secure cor- 
rect positions—tends to fix incorrect positions, and the whole results in strained 
or high voices or in that which is much more difficult of correction—a nasal 
quality. All actions of these more outward muscles affect the position of the 
larynx and govern indirectly the action of the tiny muscles which control the 
vocal cords. 

After hah breath, followed by ah voice with the intention of retaining the 
hah position has been drilled until ease and precision of tone is secured, kah 
breath and voice may be given. The effect of this work is to draw the palatal 
folds into a parallel position, thereby changing the character of the resonating 
channel. 

The exercise with kah is one of the best means we have of developing the 
muscles of the soft palate and tongue. After control has been secured through 
the gentle and more simple exercises, the k position should be assumed, held for 
several seconds firmly in place, and then separated with a direct strong voice 
attack—kah. The result of this action is the highest possible position for the 
soft palate with a correspondingly low position for the tongue. This separation 
of the organs should not be the result of any pulling from facial or chin muscles, 
but from the independent action of the muscles directly connected with the organs 
involved. 
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The exercises should be varied by using other vowels with k—always with 
the intention of having surrounding muscles perfectly placed and wholly free 
from tension of straining. The jaw also needs to be watched to see that there is 
no stiffness in its action during these exercises. 

Through some such work as this, one of our pupils, a boy, who had a very 
high voice, had it brought down into a full normal tone. The conditions with 
this pupil were so extreme that little else than muscular exercises were given him. 
He was required to lift and lower the tongue free from all chin and facial strain- 
ing; to hold it in a flat, open position, and then lift it to the high k position, hold 
and then drop again, until flexibility and freedom of motion were acquired. 

After this was accomplished the attention was directed to the vibrations in 
the throat and chest of the teacher during the production of a correct tone; this 
was repeated over and over until the sense of correct vibration was fixed in the 
mind of the boy. He was led to attempt the reproduction of these vibrations in 
his own throat, working always for correct muscular position and freedom, until 
one day the correct vibration was realized and a full normal ah was given. The 
vibrations were, in a sense, the measure of the correctness of muscular action. 

This vowel was fixed and used in connection with articulations, both initial 
or final, or initial and final, until the tone was sure and free in all the varied 
situations. 

After this the fifth vowel, a, was given in the same way, and with a few 
simple words combined in a phrase and repeated until correctly spoken. Through 
all this work, however, one definite point was held in view—the placing of the 
tone with the first vowel, ee. This voice work up to this point seemed only one 
step beyond the silent work; the correct voice with ee subordinates and controls 
everything else. 

As the work progressed through positions involving varying degrees of 
openness—or closeness, rather—the test was made from time to time with ee 
until it finally came into place—every muscle seeming to have relaxed its unnatu- 
ral hold and settled into an easy, normal position. After this the work consisted 
in drilling on words and sentences involving ee position until perfect use of the 
voice was secured and the normal quality became what in reality it always had 
been—his own. 

Another voice which involved an intense nasal tone was overcome through 
work along the same general lines as used in the instance recited. The voice in 
a way was more difficult to correct, as the errors of action were so much more 
exaggerated; but after much persistent, careful effort an open tone appeared, 
and is being fixed through daily use and drill. 

The voice with the nasal quality is one of the most difficult to free, as the 
suppression of action often seems out of reach of the general line of work; it 
seems to be a suppression of tone, and, because of this, slower of elimination. 

Another voice which gave interesting work was a head tone with a vibratory 
quality. Knowing that, strictly speaking, there are no head tones, since all tone 
is produced in the glottis, work was begun to overcome this incorrect modifica- 
tion and keep the vibration where it belonged—in the throat and chest. To do 
this proved to be a work of separation. The stricture being in the upper part of 
the muscles or walls of the pharynx, the voice seemed to settle there. By work- 
ing for freedom of action for the muscles within reach and directing attention 
to the correct vibrations in the throat and chest of the teacher, and to their imita- 
tion, the upper muscles occasionally relaxed, allowing the voice to come forth free 
and clear. Each time the muscles in the resonating channel took their correct 
position the quality of the tone was normal. 
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This work was continued with different vowels until the action of the 
muscles was under such control that the voice came free with ee. Words and 
sentences for drill were given, using the different vowels, but the greater part of 
the work was placed on ee. 

Back of every poor voice is the underlying normal quality, and the work is 
not so much the work of placing as it is that of destroying the incorrect positions 
which produce the false tone. Almost every child has at least one vowel sound 
which approximates a normal condition of the muscles, and with this approxi- 
mately correct tone the teacher can best begin the work of establishing correct 
positions and action in order that the voice may pass freely from the glottis 
through the mouth as a well-shaped and unobstructed resonating channel. 


PAPER READ IN THE SPEECH CONFERENCE 
RACHEL M. WILCOX, CLARKE SCHOOL 


I have been asked to tell you some results of a change made this last year in 
connection with speech-teaching in the grammar department of Clarke School, 
where up to last September the work had for a great many years been entirely 
departmental. Under this plan one teacher taught all the classes in speech. just 
as every other teacher in the department taught all the classes in her special 
subject. 

Realizing the importance of intelligible speech to the orally taught deaf 
child, we always had endeavored to correct faulty pronunciation and to demand 
care in the use of the voice. 

The temptation often comes to one specializing to emphasize his own sup- 
ject to the exclusion or undue subordination of others. So with us, the desire 
to go on with the subject being taught without too frequent interruption or to 
finish the lesson in hand before the end of the recitation period, sometimes re- 
sulted in passing over hurriedly defects in articulation which were not too glar- 
ing. Fortunately (or was it unfortunately?) there were always the broad shoul- 
ders of the articulation teacher to bear the responsibility of bringing the speech 
nearer perfection. 

To the pupils in general she was the authority, and in her classes they made 
great effort to improve in speech. We who were without the pale were asso- 
ciated, in their minds, with other subjects, and as a result their main effort in our 
classes was to increase their knowledge of history, geography, language, etc., 
speech being given for the time being a secondary place. 

I.ast June, after the articulation teacher had decided to spend a year abroad, 
the principal announced that the coming year the experiment of having no spe- 
cial teacher of speech would be tried, an arrangement which would give one class 
in that subject to each teacher. In us this decision aroused a feeling of mingled 
consternation and distress, due in part to the fact that we, with our inexperience, 
were to follow teachers who had very successfully specialized in this work. 

On the opening of school in September our classes became aware of this 
change. It was probably from courtesy that they expressed no doubts or fears. 
However, we felt their curiosity to see how much we teachers of literature, alge- 
bra, history, etc., knew about the subject of speech-teaching. 

The speech work for all classes was planned by the principal from month 
to month. Many of the exercises of preceding years were used and some new 
ones added. 

As the days went on and those in our classes discovered that we were able 
to help them in many of the ways in which they had been accustomed to receive 
help, their curiosity seemed satisfied, and finally it became evident that they had 
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confidence in us as teachers of speech. ‘This attitude on their part has resulted 
in their making a greater effort in all recitations toward improvement in speech. 
And if it has done this for the pupil, it,has done no less for the teacher, who 
has become much more sensitive to faulty speech, better able to place the cause 
of a defect, and to work more wisely for its removal. 

It has seemed to us a very fortunate thing that the speech period has been 
the first in the morning, as having that period given exclusively to that subject 
so saturates a teacher with it that all day she finds herself under the influence of 
the spell. 

Strange as it may seem, this spring we were again beset with fears—with 
fears that another year we might not be given the opportunity to continue this 
speech work and to try to profit by our mistakes of the past months. However. 
the division as made last September is to continue, although with some changes. 
The principal has suggested, and I think fully decided, that the classification in 
speech shall be upon an entirely different basis than that which determines the 
arrangement of classes in all other subjects. As all classes are taught speech at 
the same hour, it is not difficult to group the pupils for this work according to 
their needs. 

The plan is that the pupils not long deaf, with speech but little impaired, and 
for whom skill in lip-reading is the crying need, shall form a class by themselves. 
Of course, with this class much of the speech period will be devoted to lip-read- 
ing. Another class will consist of those whose hearing is sufficient to be of help 
in voice work, and as far as possible use will be made of the remnant of hearing. 
The pupils not included in either of these divisions will be grouped in classes as 
evenly graded as possible for speech work. This will result in each pupil being 
in a class where his special needs are the needs of the class. 

I have simply to add that both teachers and pupils are anxious to try this 
rearrangement of classes. We hope and we expect it to make the road to good 
speech a little less steep, although of necessity it must lead uphill all the way. 


President CroutER: The program for the day is complete, except a small 
portion in connection with the Conference is to continue over, in consequence 
of the lateness of the hour, until tomorrow. 

I desire to make an announcement to members of the Board of Directors of 
the Association who may be present, and who were not here this morning when 
the announcement was first made, that there will be a meeting of the Board on 
Friday evening at eight o’clock. 

I am also requested to announce that Miss Keller will be with us again to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned until evening at 8 o’clock. 


8:00 p. m.—Lecture: “The New South,” Prof. William MacDonald, Brown 
University. 


Adjournment was then taken to Thursday at 8:30 a. m. 
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THURSDAY, June 27. 


At the hour appointed the meeting assembled in the hall. 


A TALK UPON DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING 
MISS FLORENCE M. CLEGG, RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE 


I wish to speak to vou this morning of the teaching of drawing and manual 


training. Drawing is no longer considered merely as an accomplishment; it is 
a necessity, and is treated as such. It is taught in most of the public schools, and 
is becoming an entrance requirement for many of the higher schools. Perhaps 
the most important point in connection with deaf work is the fact that drawing 
is a language, a means of expression by which it is possible to teach facts, ex- 
periences, and ideas of form. The primitive races expressed themselves sym- 
bolically by means of figures and hieroglyphics, and illustrated their history in 
that way. It is a language that all can use. It is not necessary to draw accurate 
pictures, but any one who has a pencil—every man carries a pencil and every 
woman ought to—can have a ready means of showing their ideas. It is a very 
easy matter, if you want to give a direction to some one, instead of saying, “Go 
three blocks straight ahead, until you come to a gray house, turn to the left and 
walk one block, and then to the right,” giving a very confusing idea, to merely 
indicate the direction by means of a few lines and spots which would make a 
definite picture in the mind, and could be done in half the time. 

One of our boys wanted to tell me of some wisteria that he had seen. Not 
knowing the name, he took his pencil and indicated an arbor with the wisteria 
growing on it. He did it in just a minute, and it made it very clear, and that is 
something that the deaf children find very useful indeed. 

Drawing does much to develop observation. The deaf must use their eyes 
for their ears, and certainly having studied a thing by drawing it, they know the 
form and see it better—there is a more definite picture in the mind. Tell the child 
to draw a tree. Perhaps it will be very crude at first, but he will look at a tree 
with different eves the next time he goes out to take a walk, and the next attempt 
will be very much better. Call attention to the growth and the shape of the trees. 
After that trees have a different meaning, and so has anything else that is called 
to their attention in that way. Talk to them about color; ask them to try to paint a 
sunset. Tell them all the colors that are there. After they have tried that, they 
will watch the sunsets, and they will mean more to them. ‘They get a great deal of 
pleasure out of life through the appreciation of color and form which they can 
get through drawing. A knowledge of harmony, balance, and rhythm gives the 
power to discriminate between good and bad in their surroundings; such knowl- 
edge cultivates the taste, and when applied to our every-day surroundings, our 
home, and personal appearance is certainly worth while. 

The success of the arts and trades depends largely on the skill of the hand 
and eye which drawing develops. The people of many of the foreign countries— 
Germans in particular—are far in advance of us for that reason. They teach 
drawing from the beginning up, and we all know of the superior skill of German 
craftsmen. 

Drawing and manual training are very closely related, in that they both 
develop the hand and eye. The primary object of manual training is to teach 
the use of tools; but it also develops the habit of neat and accurate work. It can 
be applied to anything that they do. One boy who did not care very much about 
mechanical drawing when he started it thought it was too difficult. He would 
say, “I can’t do it.” Finally he was asked what he would like to do when he got 
to be aman. He said he wanted to be a farmer. He was told he might want 
to buy a tool some time, and might not know the name of it, and would be able 
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to show by a little sketch what it was, and that whatever he did he could do it 
better if he could do one thing well. He persevered, and has made good drawings 
from which he has done good work in the shop. 

Manual training develops ingenuity and reasoning powers. There again the 
drawing comes in. If he has some particular thing he wishes to make, and is 
able to make a little sketch of it, giving the dimensions roughly, it need not take 
very long—a boy has a definite plan to work from. One of the best results of 
manual training is an appreciation of the value of things; then the experience of 
having spent time, thought, and work on the construction. If a child has made 
something, it means a great deal more to him than something that he has bought. 
If you use hard tools, have them sharpen them themselves. They handle those 
tools with more care. All good craftsmen have an affection for the things they 
make and the tools they use, and they value them accordingly. 

In the exhibition downstairs I wish to call attention to: 

(1) Illustration, which is perhaps of the greatest use to the child. The draw- 
ings that you see down there express their ideas, their every-day life, their work, 
their play, their games, and little toys. The drawings, perhaps, are crude, but 
they tell their story. 

(2) Object drawing for the younger children —They make silhouette drawings 
of two dimensions of toys and playthings. The objects and tools that they work 
with in the class-rooms are valuable material for object drawing. They come 
back from Christmas holidays, and make memory drawings of the toys that they 
have received. 

(3) Nature.—Beginning with leaves and simple flowers, with pencil, crayon, 
and free brush work, drawing the flowers directly with the brush, first with black 
and white, and then different values of color, we finally come to water-color studies 
of flowers. 

The working drawings are carried along with the regular sloyd and cabinet- 
shop work. They do just pencil work at first, but learn to use instruments and 
to draw accurately. Just as soon as possible they begin to make plans and draw- 
ings for their work in the shop. They know before they go down there just what 
they are going to do. If there is a chance to apply a design, they plan that alse. 
First they draw in pencil, then it is inked; finally they make a tracing and blue- 
print. 

(4) IVoodwork and mechanical drawing—We begin with the paper con- 
struction, using the 16-square fold for furniture—interesting little things that the 
children like to make. ‘The first object is accuracy in the folding, cutting, and 
pasting. Then, by making free-hand working drawings from the results and 
measuring, they learn the use of the ruler. Instead of using an ordinary ruler, 
we begin with the ruler that has merely the inches marked on; later we have one 
with half inches, so that there is no confusion in the smaller dimensions. They 
learn to measure step by step. That is necessary before they can do very intelli- 
gent work at the bench. They have to understand measuring before they can 
read a working drawing or draw it. 

The first steps in the sloyd room are knife-work and jig-sawing, and then 
many useful articles grouped around different points of interest are made.  Per- 
haps we take the kitchen, and make the knife-and-fork box, soap-box, broom-holder 
or towel-holder. Then desk furnishings are considered, and we make all the 
things that we think of for a desk. The children first make sketches of things 
they would like to make, and the best are selected for corrected working drawings, 
which they take to the sloyd room and use. When they reach a certain degree 
of excellence in the sloyd room, they are passed on to Mr. Clark, in the cabinet 
shop, and they make real furniture which they are very proud of. 

The exhibition will be open from 8:30 to 9 every morning, and if there are 
any questions that any one would like to ask, I shall be very glad to answer them 
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FEATURES OF THE MANUAL TRAINING EXHIBITS 
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9:00 a. m.—Demonstration work, directed by Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd.  Pri- 
mary Class, Rhode Island School. Development of the Use of the Personal Pro- 
nouns and Plural Number. Teacher, Miss M. Gertrude Watson. 

During a ten-minute recess Mrs. Macy came on the platform with Miss 
Keller. 

President CrourerR: The meeting will please be in order. Mr. De Land de- 
sires to make an announcement. 

Mr. Dr LANpb: (Reads report of Committee on the Ninth International Oto- 
logical Congress. See page 528.) 

(After reading the report Mr. De Land exhibited a chart.) This first row 
contains five illustrations, taken from the annual report of the New York School 
for the Deaf—Colonel Currier’s school. At first thought you may wonder why we 
put musicians and soldiers and baseball men there. The fact is that this baseball 
team has never been defeated. ‘The soldiers stand very high among the officers 
of the National Guard for strict discipline and their soldierly bearing. These 
are pictures that, it seems to us, will appeal more quickly to people than pictures 
of the buildings or something that would be of intense local interest, but has 
very little interest to those who are coming from distant lands to find wherein 
our methods are superior to their methods, for in all these pictures the joyous 
note is dominant. 

President Crourer: That meeting of the Triological Congress is very im- 
portant, and the schools will do well to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
send photographs of their work. 

Dr. Taylor desires to ask all teachers who wish positions to register at the 
Vo.ita BureAu with Mr. De Land, and all superintendents who want teachers to 
register there. 

And I am requested also to state that it is very desirable that all members 
shall register. Let me urge you to bear that in mind, and do so at as early a date 
as possible. 

We have with us again this morning Helen Keller. 


RECITATION BY MISS HELEN KELLER 


[ am very proud to address this body. Now, I am going to try the experi- 
ment of reciting a poem. Strange to say, I find it much more difficult to recite 
poetry, I suppose because its rhythm is harder to give. 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be, 
For my unconquered soul. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
| have not winced or cried aloud 
Under the bludgeonings of chance ; 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond the place of wrath and tears, 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
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Fripay, June 28. 
At the hour appointed the meeting assembled in the hall. 


g:00 a. m.—Demonstration work, directed by Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd.  Pri- 
mary Class, Rhode Island School. The Development of the Interrogative and 
the Beginning of Story Work. Teacher, Miss Lina Hendershot. 


Dr. CrouTER (after demonstration) : We have now had demonstrations rep- 
resenting three grades. It is difficult to tell which you admire most, the skill 
of teachers or the talent of the pupils and the splendid working apparatus with 
which the school has been supplied. 

We will listen this morning to an address on the subject of Child Psychology, 
by Dr. Holmes, of the Pennsylvania State College. 1 have pleasure in intro- 
ducing Dr. Holmes. 


THE PLACE AND POWER OF IDEALS IN CHARACTER-MAKING 


BY ARTHUR HOLMES, PH.D., DEAN OF THE GENERAL FACULTY, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF, FELLOW-TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS: Modern 
physiological psychology is based upon the fundamental assumption that the body 
and the mind are one. Therefore, to state it popularly, what touches the body 
touches the mind. This principle explodes the old theory that the character of 
the child could be made without considering the body. 

Character is no longer thought of as a spiritual and transcendental entity 
presiding over the functions of the body, yet despising it for its low desires and 
earthly connections. For all practical purposes, character may be defined as the 
total customary reaction of an individual to his environment. His total reaction 
may be divided into automatic, reflex, instinctive, ideational, and habitual actions. 

Habits, thought by so many to be the very essence of character, arise from 
instinctive and ideational actions. Instinctive actions predominate largely in child- 
hood from one to twelve. For character-making during this period instincts are 
supreme. From them good habits should be formed by the repetition of acts. 
Upon this period of character-making we will not today have time to dwell. We 
will assume that childhood habits have been formed by correct training and care- 
ful teaching, and begin with the adolescent boy, just eritering his teens, and who 
will before he is twenty-five fix the fundamental characteristics of his life. 

Adolescence is ordinarily considered that part of lifé coming between thirteen 
and nineteen, inclusive, and is sometimes divided into early adolescence, from 
thirteen to fifteen, and later adolescence, from sixteen to nineteen. 

Here I must pause long enough to utter an apology to the ladies for talking 
chiefly about adolescent boys and young men and neglecting almost wholly the 
more interesting and intricate problem connected with the young girl and young 
woman. ° The fact is, I am compelled to do this. Psychologists confess that they 
know almost nothing about girls and women. They believe that, so far, we have 
never had an ideal woman. Of course, I hasten to say that individual men may 
have found ideal women, but what I mean is that the world has, so far, not been 
presented with an ideal of what a woman should be. Consider for a moment the 
good, old-fashioned housekeeper, rosy in countenance, ample of girth, beaming 
with health, devoting all her thought and energies to the four walls of her home, 
caring for her husband, preserving her household, nursing her sick with supreme 
love, and limiting the extent of her sympathies in the outside world to neighborly 
visits and the local church. Contrast her, if you please, with the modern woman 
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panoplied in all the arts and sciences of modern culture and reduced attire, utterly 
unknown to and unacquainted with culinary and domestic duties, with a burning 
zeal for social uplift, and demanding, with all the vociferousness of her passionate 
soul, sex equality, and the inalienable right of the ballot. Which of these two, 
do you think, is the ideal woman? Is either the ideal? Is any one of the “new 
women” who have emerged within the last fifteen years—is any one of these the 
ideal woman? Or is it not true, that in this remarkably rapid feminine transition, 
woman has not truly expressed herself in the world? I believe it is. And, there- 
fore, on account of ignorance and from motives of wisdom, I will confine myself 
to the cruder, coarser, and more easily stated member of the human race. 

The young man himself is by no means a simple entity. In fact, in his 
adolescent period, he is just exactly the opposite. Adolescence is the period of 
Sturm und Drang, of external turmoil and internal excitement, of currents and 
counter-currents, eddies, whirlpools, and vortices. Bravado falls suddenly to 
supreme humility, extreme energy alternates with fits of inaction. Almost in the 
same moment the boy is selfish and unselfish, sublime and ridiculous, cruel and 
tender-hearted, docile and rebellious, a creature torn asunder with two person- 
alities at war with each other, with his soul crying “Peace, peace!” and there is 
no peace. 

Out of all this tumultuous change several fundamental impulses do appear. 
We must distinguish first between the instinctive impulses of the adolescent and 
his characteristic mental processes. His instincts are blind impulses, moving him 
first to certain acts; and second, to certain modes of thinking. Instincts are, 
therefore, primitively important to character-making in this period when the boy 
is emerging from his chrysalis stage into the final form of a man. Upon them 
we cannot dwell very long, except to note that, powerful as they are, swaying the 
man as they do in moments of great passion and fits of supreme energy, they are, 
nevertheless, subservient to another regnant force in the psychology of the human 
being. ‘This force, as it has been termed by Professor Carpenter and Professor 
James, and others who have written upon the subject, is the all powerful ideo- 
motor action. 

For the rest of our time we will devote ourselves to the examination of this 
principle, and to its application to the task of making men and women out of 
boys and girls. 

Ideo-motor action is really the old time voluntary action. As Professor James 
states the problem, it is this: ‘Is the bare idea of a movement's sensible effects its 
sufficient mental cue, or must there be an additional mental antecedent, in the shape 
of a fiat, decision, consent, volitional mandate, or other synonymous phenomenon 
of consciousness before the movement can follow ? 

“T answer: Sometimes the bare idea is sufficient, but sometimes an additional 
conscious element, in the shape of a fiat, mandate, or express consent, has to inter- 
vene and precede the movement... * * * For the present let us turn to ideo- 
motor action, as it has been termed, or the sequence of movement upon the mere 
thought of it, as the type of the process of volition.” * 

Such a principle at once places ideas at the very pinnacle of power in char- 
acter-making. Ideas become, as John Stuart Mill has said, the realest and most 
powerful force in the universe. Their power and supremacy could be illustrated 
in many ways, both from the common acts of every-day life and also from those 
of more extreme and striking mental processes. First, in every-day life one sees 
this principle at play. If, for example, I attempt to flex my arm, I find by careful 
introspection that the flexion is preceded either by a distinct memory of how it 
feels to bend my arm, or else by a memory-picture of how my arm looks in the 





? William James, The Principles of Psychology, 1910, Vol. I, p. 522. 
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anticipated position. When either one of these ideas becomes vivified enough in 
my mind, lo! the action follows of itself, immediately and automatically. This is 
the simplest and most every-day illustration of ideo-motor action. What holds 
here, holds for every one of the myriad and minute voluntary actions of our lives. 

However, lest common things become tiresome, let us turn for illustrations 
of the same principle to other forms of activities. The whole art of hypnotism is 
but the carrying out of this same psychological law. First, the operator reduces 
the mind of the subject to a tabula rasa by removing every one of his ideas and 
feelings from him; then the operator lets fall a suggestion. For instance, he 
may tell the man that he is in a theater, that the spectators are anxiously waiting 
to see him dance, and that he must now give them an exhibition. Immediately 
and inevitably, because no other idea inhibits his action, the deluded one imme- 
diately begins his ludicrous antics. And they will continue until fatigue super- 
venes, or else the operator mercifully tells him the truth—that he is before an 
audience of teachers and they are all laughing at him. Immediately this new idea 
brings the performance to a standstill. Between the forces of two opposite ideas 
equally vested with ideo-motor power, a normal man will remain transfixed. Like 
the logical donkey, which starved to death midway between two exactly similar 
haystacks because there was no reason for turning to one rather than to the other, 
the psychologically stable man will stand forever doubtful between two courses of 
action, both of which equally appeal to him. 

This principle of hypnotism prevails not only in professional seances, but in 
every-day suggestion. Mr. Moody, who, like all evangelists, possessed marvelous 
suggestive power, one morning rushed downstairs from his hotel and across the 
street just in time to catch his train. To his dismay, before the train had started, 
he found that he had forgotten his false teeth. He was due to speak at another 
town and knew that he must have his teeth. He turned immediately, came down 
the steps to the conductor, and said, “Hold the train a moment; I must get back 
to my hotel.” ‘Hold the train for you!” replied the conductor with a surprised 
and amused smile, “I would like to see myself.” “Hold the train!” shouted Mr. 
Moody, shaking his fist energetically at the conductor, who stopped instantly, 
transfixed, with his hands at his sides, his feet apart, his eyes staring, and his 
mouth open. Mr. Moody, not waiting to see the effect of his words, rushed 
across the street, upstairs, snatched up his reluctant masticators, recrossed the 
street, and found the conductor as he had left him. “All right; let her go,” said 
the great evangelist. ‘All right; let her go,” repeated the dazed conductor, com- 
ing out of his dream, and the train proceeded in its orderly way. Probably no 
one knew that the conductor had been hypnotized and that an idea had held a 
train, its crew, and its passengers; that a suggestion had interrupted a time-table, 
had stayed a railroad system, and compelled a great corporation to mark time. 

Again turning to regular hypnotism, the power of an idea is seen in various 
experiments performed upon hypnotic subjects. For instance, the subject is 
told that he will be burned with a red-hot iron. The operator then touches him 
with a cold pencil. Immediately, in some cases, a blister arises and runs its course 
like an ordinary burn. The same effect will be produced with cold water. In 
fact, one experimentor accidentally spilled cold water on the subject’s arm and 
scalded the man very seriously. 

Closely allied to hypnotic suggestion, but more wonderful in their effects, are 
post-hypnotic suggestions. During the hypnotic sleep the subject is told, upon a 
certain signal given, after he wakes he will perform a certain act. Without his 
remembering anything about the suggestion, he will inexorably go through the 
predicted action. One man was told that four o’clock in the afternoon he would 
come again to the physician’s office and his nose would bleed. At the appointed 
hour he appeared. A few drops of blood flowed from his left nostril. Another 
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patient was told that at a later hour in the day letters of blood would appear on 
his arm, where the doctor pretended to write with a blunt instrument. Sure 
enough, at the appointed hour the patient returned and was soon amazed to be- 
hold letters of blood rise in bold relief upon the whiteness of his skin. Unbe- 
lievable as these instances may be, the phenomena of auto-suggestion are still 
more startling. Here’the intervention of another person is not necessary. The 
individual himself may give to himself ideas that have a radical influence, not 
only over his character and mentality, but even over his body. A man becomes 
what he thinks. If he can control his thoughts, then he can make himself what 
he will. To illustrate again, the man mentioned just a moment ago was confined 
in an asylum, where he broke himself up into two personalities. While one per- 
sonality was present in the body and the other one absent, he suggested that the 
letters of blood would appear at a particular time upon his arm. “Then when the 
other personality, all unconscious of any suggestion whatever, returned, suddenly 
letters of blood appeared upon his skin in the place suggested. If by these path- 
ological cases such power is revealed unto us, can we not hope that at least a 
modicum of this same power is accessible to normal minds in healthy condition 
for the task of making ourselves what we would be? 

Let me illustrate from another field. All of you have heard of mind-readers 
who can be blindfolded in some distant room and then brought into another room, 
where a knife or other article has been hidden by some person. Then, while the 
person thinks with all his might of the place where the knife is, the blindfolded 
mind-reader, with just the tips of his fingers upon the fingers of the person, is 
led gently up and down and across the room until, to the amazement of every one 
present, he stops suddenly at the exact point where the object is hidden. How 
does he do it? By what occult force is the thought in the mind of one person 
conveyed, apparently without material means, to the mind of another? 

Something of the same phenomena is a little more elaborately exhibited by 
the “Ouija” board or planchette. Both instruments operate upon exactly the same 
principle. The latter consists of two smooth plates, the upper one rolling freely 
in every direction on balls and connected with a small pointer arranged to write 
easily on a piece of paper or other prepared surface. To operate the instrument, 
the subject is told to sit down, to let his fingers rest gently upon the upper plate, 
to permit his mind to wander at will, and wait for results. In a good subject, the 
pointer begins first to quaver and jiggle aimlessly. Soon, however, a spirit seems 
to enter the machine. It takes things in its own hands. ‘To the surprise of every- 
body, and often most to the operator himself, words, names, and even sentences 
begin to write themselves out with startling distittctness upon the paper. 

Marvelous powers of prophecy are attributed to both of these instruments. 
They are supposed to predict infallibly the fortune aiid the future of a person. 
They will tell him of his career : they will name the exact amount of a legacy soon 
to be left him; or, in the case of a young lady, will announce calmly and unblush- 
ingly the name of her future husband. All this ahd more these instruments will 
do in the printed statements of their advertisers or in the minds of the super- 
stitious. 

What really is the explanation of such mind-reading? How is it done? 
The answer is simple. These are nothing more than illustrations of the funda- 
mental law that “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” If the mind-reader 
had absolutely no material contact with his subject, it would be impossible for 
him to find the knife with any certainty. But he knows well that nobody could 
pass by a point where the knife is hidden and think of the place with all his might 
without giving ever so slight a pull in its direction. “Muscle-reading,”’ and not 
mind-reading, is the proper name for such a performance. With the planchette 
it is not different. Here the subject allows his mind to run. If he can fix his 
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whole attention upon his ideas, his hands will begin to move in the prescribed way 
of expressing those ideas. If he thinks in letters and words, those letters and 
words will seemingly write themselves. The young lady who views the miracu- 
lous appearance of the name of her beloved, with its assurance of such earthly 
felicity, should remember just for a moment that for the last six months her mind 
has been filled with thoughts of the adorable “John,” and inevitably, according to 
the fixed laws of physiological psychology, the beatific name of “John” will write 
itself. This is the sum of the whole matter. No planet strikes, no witches charm, 
and no spirit interferes to bring about these perfectly natural and simple demon- 
strations. 

All of these psychic phenomena, with a thousand more of the same sort, and 
with millions of other daily instances, manifest one and the same fundamental 
fact—what a man thinks, that will he do. Not in moments of supreme crises are 
heroes made. Not, although the man seems to surpass himself, and for an instant 
to take a place amongst the gods, does it mean that heroes are made by circum- 
stances. The psychologue affirms with increasing confidence that heroes are 
manufactured from the flimsy and ethereal fabric of dreams. That which a man 
dares to think in meditation, in the silent moments of his life, in the secret cham- 
bers of his heart, that some day will flare up into some noble or ignoble action 
and mark him for a hero or a coward. True is this especially of those moments 
when excitement breaks down the usual conventional inhibition, and what is in a 
man stands forth in clear day-light. 

Dr. Lyman Sperry, in one of his lectures, tells a story of an engineer who 
was driving an express train along the track at lightning speed. On the other 
track a long train of freight cars met him. Just as the two engines passed each 
other, the engineer of the freight train suddenly shut down his engine and stopped 
so suddenly that a couple of empty box cars in his train buckled out, jumped the 
track, and toppled out squarely in front of the express engine. It was an instant 
of awful catastrophe. Not a moment could be lost. The engineer reached over, 
and, instead of shutting off steam, pulled his throttle wide open. The already 
speeding express train shot forward like lightning, hewed its way through the 
debris of broken box cars, smashed some minor portions of the engine, but carried 
the three hundred passengers to safety. When the train came to a standstill, the 
passengers poured out of the coaches, surrounded the engineer, grasped his hand, 
and called him their preserver and their hero. “How could you do it’? they 
asked. “How did you think of it? There wasn’t an instant, and you thought and 
you acted with the coolness of a hero. How did you do it in that instant?” “TI 
did not do it in an instant.” replied the engineer. “For three years I have been 
thinking that if ever I was confronted by a situation like that I would not at- 
tempt to stop, but I would pull the throttle wide open and cut my way through. 
When it happened I had not a moment to think; I did not think, but the thing 
did itself... That is always the secret of heroism. The overt act, the supreme 
expression, is but the automatic outpouring of long-nourished ideals conceived 
in moments of truest thinking and brought to birth in the crises of events. 

Yet one other realm offers itself as the ground of peculiar manifestations of 
ideo-motor action reducible to the same law. Here and there through the cen- 
turies have appeared instances of worshipers that were marked with the scars of 
the crucifixion upon their bodies. In various forms of scarification appeared the 
wounds like those made by the nails in the Saviour’s hands and feet, and the spear- 
thrusts in His side, and the thorns upon His brow. One of the last instances on 
record is that of Mrs. Stuckenborg, whose case was reported in 1&91 on the au- 
thority of Dr. M. F. Coomes and several other physicians. Every Friday blood 
flowed from stigmata on her hands and feet, and watery exudation tinged with 
blood from her side. A cross appeared on her forehead, and a large cross and a 
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heart on her chest, and the letters “I. H. S.” on her shoulder. The patient was 
a devout Roman Catholic, who neither sought money nor notoriety. 

The most noted case of them all, and the one just before this, was that of 
louise Lateau, who lived between 1850 and 1883, in Belgium. Up to about her 
seventeenth birthday she had been healthy, hard-working, and with good common 
sense. About this time she fell ill and was thought to be dying. After receiving 
the sacrament she recovered so rapidly that her cure was thought to be miraculous. 
Three days after her recovery, on Friday, the first stigmata appeared and blood 
flowed from a wound in her side. On the following Friday her feet likewise 
suffered ; and one week after, bleeding from the backs and the palms of her hands 
began. Somewhat later the marks of the thorns appeared on her brow, which was 
moist with blood. During each of these hemorrhages, which lasted four years, 
she lost about seven-eighths of a quart of blood. She was examined by the Bel- 
gium pathologist, Dr. Warloment; Dr. Lefebvre, Professor of Medicine of the 
University of Lovain: and the great Theodor Schwann, biologist and professor 
at Lovain, who was himself a devout Roman Catholic. Virchow, who also ex- 
amined the case, believed that fraud or miracle were the only alternative expla- 
nations.” 

The first case on record, and the precursor of all the others, if we except St. 
Paul, was that which befell St. Francis of Assisi. Francis as a young men was 
dissolute and reprobate. He early fell ill, came near death's door, but was cured 
and arose from his bed a changed man. Thereafter he devoted himself to relig- 
ious things and spent much time in meditation in a cave near Assisi, Italy. One 
day he fell into a trance and saw, with all the vividness of reality, the Saviour 
nailed to the cross, with arms outstretched, coming to him in the air. Upon re- 
gaining consciousness, St. Francis pondered for many a day and night with all 
his heart and mind upon the meaning of the vision. One morning he awoke to 
find that upon his own body had appeared the marks of the crucifix—the nail 
wounds in his hands and in his ankles; later the spear-thrust in his side, and the 
marks of the thorns upon his brow. These marks remained with him during the 
rest of his life. Sometimes they bled, but usually remained simply red scars, their 
presence testified to by many who saw him during his life and by those who ex- 
amined his body after death. 

To all people of the thirteenth and succeeding centuries these marks were 
signs of miracles. The fact that they occurred only to persons who meditated 
with profoundest absorption on holy things was altogether overlooked. We know 
today that such markings, not one whit less divine, are still but the manifestations 
of the ideal a man holds in his heart. Sublime they are; possible only to a few of 
the elect, properly constituted, but vet expressions of the same law: “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Not only the cruel disfigurement of the Saviour’s wounds may be thus trans- 
ferred to his worshipers, but something of the benignity of his countenance may 
fall upon them by the same process. In an art gallery in Europe hung a picture 
of surpassing beauty. Besides the mere technique, there was something supernal 
in the face of the Christ it pictured. Always a crowd of spectators stood about 
it. Among them one day was an American, who stood and gazed and gazed at 
the ineffable countenance. “Oh! How I wish I could see the man who painted 
that picture,” he murmured. “It was Herr Hoffman,” a bystander answered, 
“and you may see him at his studio any day.” 

The next morning early the American found the house, ascended the stairs 
to the studio, pushed open the door—for no one was present—and found himself 
in a room, every wall of which was covered with studies, drawings, and paintings 
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°G. E. Day, Louise Lateau—A Biographical Study, Macmillan’s Mag., XXIII, pp. 488-498. 
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of the Man of Galilee. There was the infant Jesus in the arms of his mother; 
there was the wondering boy before the doctors of Jerusalem; there was the 
tempted young man in the desert; the Lord of nature quieting the storm on Gali- 
lee; the tender healer of the ills of his people; the man of kingly mien before 
Pilate; then the mortal agony of Gethsemane; and finally, the last tragic moment 
of Golgotha. The visitor, lost in the adoration of these masterpieces, was sud- 
denly brought back to consciousness by a footfall on the step. The door opened, 
and for a moment the awe-struck gazer thought he was confronted by an incar- 
nation of the Christ himself. A man stood before him, an old man, it was true, 
with a long white beard and silvery hair, but with a face so other-worldly, with a 
look so sublime, that he seemed to belong to heaven rather than to earth. It was 
Herr Hoffman himself. Through years, as he had labored to express on im- 
mortal canvas the vision of the Christ hidden in his own heart, he himself had 
heen changed into the image of his Master, from glory to glory. Down from 
Heaven God had reached an invisible hand, and with an unseen chisel had carved 
in the lineaments of the painter's face the image of the vision in his heart. By 
the power of a great ideal his character had been transformed into the likeness 
of the God he worshiped, and even the coarser material of his earthly temple had 
taken on something of the majestic beauty of the soul within. 

What happened so spectacularly to the artist is but again the expression of 
the law that what a man thinks, that he will become. It is a sublimated example 
of what we are all undergoing at this very moment. If we will dare to think 
thoughts lofty and heroic, lofty and heroic we will become. And it puts into the 
hands of the teacher, the purveyor of ideas, the greatest and most powerful in- 
strument imaginable for shaping the characters of boys and girls, for completing 
the supreme task of making men and women, for swaying the destinies of nations 
and laying the foundations of empires. 


Dr. Crourer: Dr. Taylor has an announcement. 

Dr. Taytor: Those who have read papers, and who may read papers, befere 
this Association will please hand these papers to Dr. Westervelt, the Secretary of 
the Association, so that the value of the Vout, Review may be enhanced by 
having your paper in it in the report of these proceedings. Please do not neglect 
this. be sure that he gets your paper, so that the report may be complete in every 
way. 

\ good many of our visitors and members have not registered. We would 
like them to be sure to register. ‘Then another matter: I would say that the oppor- 
tunity to pay dues is still open. Of course, you understand that these meetings, 
while endeavoring to do all that is possible for the good of all, cost a little, and 
your dues will aid, and for your dues you will get all that we can possibly give. 

Superintendents who are seeking teachers may, if they desire, consult the 
Volta Bureau in regard to this. I shall be very giad to give the names of all 
teachers who have registered with the Bureau to any Superintendent desiring 
teachers. ‘Teachers who have not engagements for next year I should be very 
glad to have register with the Volta Bureau. 

Aside from those who have not paid their dues, there is a glorious oppor- 
tunity for a great many others to become members of this Association, and the 
more you are who join the better the results will be; and if all who are here 
become members of this Association, the results will be so great, you will get so 
much benefit from this, from what you are doing for others, that you will volun- 
tarily go out and get still more members, in order to get more good for yourself. 
So, whatever you do, be sure to register; be sure to become a member, and you 
will be sure to become enthusiastic. Why, just such a speech, such an address 
as we had a while ago is enough to make every one of you become members ; and 
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the effect of that would make you become members if you only would do it while 
the effects of that address were in your minds. 

Reports of the proceedings of the First Summer Meeting at Lake George, 
and the Second Summer Meeting at Lake George, and of the meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1907, are for sale to all those who may desire them. There is a great 
deal of valuable matter in regard to speech-teaching in these volumes, the com- 
plete proceedings of these three meetings. The First Summer Meeting report 
and the report of the Pittsburgh meeting in 1907 may be had by members at 75 
cents a copy, and the Second Summer Meeting may be had by members at 50 
cents a copy. Non-members will be charged 75 cents. So pay your dues and 
get the reduction. 

The Librarian of the Volta Review wishes me to announce that any member 
of the Association may subscribe and carry away any of the books and pamphlets 
of the Volta Bureau which are for sale, and pay for them upon returning home, 
merely giving a due bill here for what he has taken. You see the Association 
extends credit there and you may take advantage of this if you so desire; and it 
would be worth your while, if you have not already been in the room, to look 
over the books there for inspection. 


Dr. CrouTreR: In continuation of the morning’s program, we have a paper of 
Miss Bruhn on the subject of Lip-reading. Miss Bruhn, of Boston. Miss 
sruhn is herself deaf. 


BRUHN LIP-READING SYSTEM 
MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN, BOSTON 


Herr Julius Miuller-Walle, the originator of the Muller-Walle Method of 
Speech-Reading for the Deaf Adult, began his career as a teacher for the deaf 
in a school in Hamburg, Germany. His love and devotion to his profession 
brought him in contact not only with deaf and dumb children, but also with many 
hard-of-hearing adults who came to him for help, among these being his own 
brother. It was this appeal from the latter, namely, the hard-of-hearing, that led 
Herr Miiller-Walle to discover that there was a great vacancy in his field of 
work—a method of speech-reading for those who have command of language. 
He therefore decided to change his line of work and devote all his time and energy 
to secure a method that should fill that vacancy. 

With the thoroughness of a true German, he set about his task. He made 
most careful investigations of speech-reading methods of other countries and of 
other centuries. He found that many attempts had been made to teach speech 
to the deaf, even as early as the sixteenth century. In Spain, France, Holland, 
England, Switzerland, and Germany, the art of speech-reading was not new. But 
the results of his researches in his newly chosen line of work were very meagre. 
However, Herr Miiller-Walle did not spend his time as did a certain professor 
of whom you may have heard. This painstaking and accurate German spent 
years in the study of the homes of an ancient people. He wished to discover 
if these people had chimneys in their houses. His faithful research revealed the 
truth. ‘Thereupon he laboriously wrote two volumes, giving step by step his 
means of securing the desired information. In the third, at the end of the vol- 
ume, he placed the long-sought truth—there were no chimneys. When Herr 
Miiller-Walle discovered that no attempt had been made to found a method es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of the hard-of-hearing adult, he did not stop to write 
volumes about it, but set to work at once and originated a method of his own, 
which is now well-known in Germany as “Die Miller-Walle Absehmethode fir 
Schwerhorige.” It has been taught there since 1886. 
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He had the usual difficulties to overcome at first—the public were hard to 
convince, the aurists were skeptical, and the hard-of-hearing adults were slow to 
take the matter up, being under the false impression that the method involved a 
profound and difficult study, such as the born deaf were required to take in order 
to learn to speak. 

But twenty-five years have passed since then, and the value of the method 
is shown in the success which is now crowning his work. The public are con- 
vinced; the aurists not only believe that the method itself is of great value, but 
they find it of great use to their patients. First, it takes the strain that a deaf 
person puts upon the organ of hearing, to the eye, thus enabling the aurist to 
work at the ear under more favorable conditions ; and, second, it has a cheerful 
effect upon the deaf; he feels himself brought back into touch with his family 
and friends—and what doctor can deny that it is easier to help a cheerful patient 
than one who is downhearted over his affliction. And, as to the hard-of-hearing 
themselves, the fact that the Muller-Walle classes in all the leading cities of Ger- 
many are attended by from twenty to forty pupils for each course certainly shows 
that the method fulfills their hopes and expectations. Herr Miuiller-Walle is as- 
sisted by a body of well-trained, proficient teachers, all of whom have received 
personal instruction from him. [His normal training courses are most thorough, 
and no teacher is allowed to teach until she has mastered the drills in syllables and 
exercises. In 1901 I first visited his school in Berlin as a regular student. I had 
studied speech-reading in America, but when I began my study with Herr Miller- 
Walle, I was immediately impressed by the simple and thorough arrangement of 
the system. In each lesson we were taught something that could be immediately 
put to practical use. Having thus become convinced of the value of the method, 
I took a six months’ normal course, and then translated and adapted the method 
to the English language. 

The tollowing brief outline of the method will show clearly its character- 
istics. The basis of the method employed in teaching speech to the deaf child 
is the varying positions of the organs of speech, but an adult who has command 
of language does not have to be taught all these positions, at least not in the same 
way. The conversation that he wishes to follow does not consist of individual 
positions, but is a continual passing from one position to another. This passing 
from one sound to another demands another special movement which we call 
intermovement. The study of these intermovements, or the passing from one 
sound to another, is the basis of the Muller-\Walle method. The following simple 
illustration will serve to show why these are considered so important. In the 
words “I owe” the position for the letter “o” after “I” requires a forward inter- 
movement. I owe, I owe, I owe; but if the speaker says “you owe,” the position 
for “you” is farther front, and in order to pass from this position to that of “owe” 
a backward intermovement is required- You owe, You owe, You owe. Thus 
in “I owe” we have a forward intermovement and in “You owe” a backward 
intermovement. ‘The more the two sounds which are to be connected differ in 
direction—that is, the greater the contrast is which they form—the plainer this 
intermovement will naturally appear. But whether more or less perceptible, these 
intermovements not belonging to the sounds themselves are given. ‘These inter- 
movements, aside from the fact that they are too manifold, cannot be given alone. 
Therefore, in order that the pupil may learn to distinguish these, he must be 
shown each sound in ever-changing connections with others. There are four 
principal movements—lower jaw moves upward and downward, lips move for- 
ward and backward. ‘To get the lips into the position for pronouncing a single 
sound of course requires more or less movement. The a o 00 a e, for example, 
have distinct characteristics, 00 having a forward movement, e lips backward. 
Just so with the consonants. The letter “f,”’ when pronounced alone, shows a 
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backward movement of the lower lip. The upper lip remains stationary. For 
‘“m”’ the lips are closed, ete-, but the sound is not really produced until the organs 
are in position, so that single sounds are not real movements, but positions, which 
of course must be reached by movements. 

If the mastering of these positions for producing individual sounds were all 
that was required of a student, he would soon reach perfection, for the positions 
always remain the same ; 00 is always oo with the lips forward when spoken alone; 
m is always lips closed; but the difficulty begins when these individual sounds 
are used in innumerable combinations with ever-changing intermovements. Herr 
Miuller-Walle has made an exhaustive study of all these possible combinations, 
has carefully arranged and classified syllables, words, and phrases according to 
their difficulty, so that when the student has completed the regular course pre- 
scribed in his method he has acquired a foundation which may be compared to 
mastering the principal rules of grammar in learning a foreign language. The 
following is a condensed outline of the first lesson. 

In the first lesson we give the five vowel sounds, a 0 00 ae. We explain the 
movement of the lips, chin, or cheeks in the production of each of these. They 
are then practised together in this way: 


a oO OO oO OO a Ooo a Oo a Ca 
4a 00 O Oo a oo a ae aae etc. 


These are given in varying positions—in profile, in face, and with increased 
speed. After they have been practiced several times in this way the teacher may 
cover a part of the mouth with his hand, directing the pupils’ attention to the 
cheek and jaw movement in this way. Then we take f, s, m, th, w, wh, explaining 
their position and appearance. Next, these consonants are prefixed to the five 
vowels that were practised, making syllables thus: 


fi fo foo ma mo moo si so soo ete. 


In practising these syllables the order is constantly changed. Two or three 
are put together, as: so fo, as fa, mo fo, may fa, so fa, ma sd, may we, ma we so, 
we sa so, the latter already forming sentences. Then words are constructed with 
these syllables and these are immediately used in sentences, so that the pupil at 
once puts to practical use what he has learned. In each lesson a new combination 
of syllables is studied and applied in the exercises. The syllables of the previous 
lessons are constantly repeated and mingled with the new ones. We find the 
same line of work carried out in the study of music. The student first masters 
the different keys by practising the scales; then applies what he has learned to 
exercises in the various keys. Practising syllables corresponds to the practising 
of scales. It is by the daily drilling of these that the eye is trained to follow the 
syllables in a sentence. 

We have said that a subject for instruction is correctly arranged when it 
starts with the simple and gradually leads up to the more difficult. In preparing 
and arranging words for the lip-reader, it must be understood that a word 1s 
“simple” when the movement is plainly visible; “difficult,” on the contrary, when 
it must be recognized by insignificant characteristics. A monosyllable may be 
much more difficult to see than a long word of four syllables, because the latter 
is made up of different movements and contrasts are seen more readily. To 
secure the short word “head,” the pupil experiences more or less difficulty, but 
‘‘whooping-cough,” a much longer word, is as easily caught as the disease itself. 
Only those who are well acquainted with the physiology of speech can judge 
between the simple and the difficult. Next to having the lessons well graded, 
Herr Miller-Walle puts great stress upon the manner in which the practising is 
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done. In the first place, the teacher must master the exercise himself, according 
to the directions. Suppose a pupil is to be shown the difference in the cheek 
movement between d and o, the teacher naturally holds his head as quietly as 
possible. Now, if this difference is seen when the speaker's head is in a quiet 
position, the pupil is apt to be disturbed when in conversation the speaker moves 
his head. The teacher must change his position so that the same sounds are seen 
in different positions. It is not at all necessary, however, to follow each given 
exercise with all pupils alike. On the contrary, they must be adapted to the 
ability of the latter; but one rule holds true in all—namely, repeat constantly the 
exercises learned by using the same words in different connections. Change a 
sentence from the affirmative to the negative, from the interrogative to the posi- 
tive. The main object of systematic practise is to train the eye to perceive, com- 
bine, and distinguish rapidly the outward movements of the different organs of 
speech, not, however, to give the pupil a large number of new and ever-changing 
subjects. These will be introduced as soon as the time comes for general con- 
versation. In practising, it is not the quantity nor the nature of the subject, but 
the correct arrangement and treatment of the same that must be considered the 
most important thing. 

Some exercises are especially planned to show certain important character- 
istics of the movements of the organs of speech; for example, accent, or rhythm. 
Let us take the pronouns I, he, she, it, we, they. Given thus alone, each has a 
definite position of its own. Following this by a drill on “I shall,” “he shall,” 
“they shall,” ete., we see at once that the accent falling on the auxiliary shall, the 
pronoun is less important. 

Next we add a verb to the auxiliary, as, for example, / shall see, 1 shall pay. 
I may sew. Here the accent falls on the verb, giving the auxiliary a different 
appearance. Then we add a noun or pronoun to the sentences thus: “I shal! see 
the farm,” or “I may say so to them,” accenting the new word or phrase. And 
lastly, we begin the sentence by a pronoun or an adverb. “Where shall I buy 
the farm?” “Why shall I show you the shop?” The ever-changing rhythm in 
these different sentences gives a different movement to the single word. First, a 
long, then a short, a principal, or a secondary movement. Thus the eye is trained 
to separate the words in a sentence correctly. 

Then also these exercises are valuable because they show the same words in 
different connections, thus constantly varying the intermovement and showing 
what effect the final syllable of a word has upon the first syllable of the next 
word. In all the numerous combinations the movement of the first syllable of a 
word depends upon the final syllable of the foregoing word. It would, however, 
be impossible to either state a definite rule, or to describe each intermovement 
that might occur, so that the only way to learn to follow them is by constantly 
practising different combinations. 

A third and very valuable kind of practise we call “verb practise.” The 
reason why a proficient lip-reader is able to follow a conversation is that he un- 
consciously adds that which he misses to that which he really sees. The possi- 
bility to grasp a connected statement in spite of the missing syllables is due prin- 
cipally to the knowledge of that which belongs together and of the habit of seeing 
together that which belongs together. Therefore it is of great importance to 
practise such phrases, conversation forms, and expressions as are in common use. 
The following verb exercise will show how this may be done. These exercises 
should be given even more rapidly than the sentences : 





I go. They came. 

ys ~ 

hey go. She came. 

We go. She may come. 


We come. She may go. 
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We may go. When can we go? 
Can we go? How can we go? 
Can they go? How far can we go? 
Can she go? How soon can we go? 
Can she come? Did she say that she could go? 
Can they come ? Did you say that they could go? 
When can they come? Did you say that we could go: 


When can they go? 

Did you say that we could go tomorrow? 

Did you say that they would come tomorrow? 

Did she say that they could go with us tomorrow morning? 

When did she say that she would go with you? ‘ 

When she comes, ask her if she can go to the theater with us. 

When he comes, I shall ask him to go to town with us some afternoon next 
week. 

This verb exercise also shows another equally important form of practice, 
namely, the enlarging of a sentence. There is no time for the pupil to hesitate 
over individual sounds. He grasps the meaning as a whole, just as a camera 
takes a picture instantaneously. By increasing the speed this is made more notice- 
able. Stories are arranged in the same way. 

In all the foregoing varieties of exercises it is clear that the pupil must not 
concentrate his whole attention on any one phase of the work. He must not tire 
his eyes and patience trying to master long and arbitrary lists of words, but he 
must learn at once to divide his attention among direction, duration, time, measure, 
rhythm, single words, and groups of words taken as a whole. By doing this, he 
will find when he leaves the class-room and goes out to read the lips of people 
whom he has never seen before that he will hav e no more difficulty than he has 
in reading a handwriting that he has never seen before. In how many letters 
do we (or could we, let me say) ever decipher every letter of every word? The 
eye takes in at a glance the sentence as a whole, and the mind supplies what it 
does not see. So the speech-reader must be equipped with such a wide and thor- 
ough knowledge of the art, through systematic practice, that his mind and eye, 
working together, can reach such a state of perfection that he is deceived into 
believing that he ears the conversation. No comment or word of praise that I 
have heard from a pupil has pleased me as much as the remark, “I heard that,” 
for, by turning my face away and Tepe: iting the words, | can at once convince 
him that he has ‘ ‘heard with his eyes” and not with his ears. 

This state of perfection seems only possible for the hard-of-hearing who have 
command of language, but it leads us at once to ask the question, “Can any of the 
Miiller-Walle method be adapted for use in the schools for the deaf children?” 
There is but one way of answering this question—by trying it—and it has been 
tried in several schools. At the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Mt. Airy, it has been in use for the past three years. As a representative from 
that school will treat this subject more in detail, it will suffice for me to say that 
the method can be adapted to the needs of all those who have acquired speech 
and who have a certain command of language. 

The headquarters of the Miller-Walle School are at Boston. There is no 
department for instruction to the deaf children, but besides the regular course and 
various conversation classes, the normal training course receives special attention. 
It is our aim, since the value of the method has been proved, to enlarge the Normal 
Training Department in Boston, to accommodate all the teachers who wish to 
receive the necessary instructions, and, thus working hand in hand with the good 
institutions of this country, the work may continue to grow, bringing help and 
sunshine to all for whom it is intended. 
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Dr. Crourer: I very well remember my first interview with Miss Bruhn. 
She called at our school at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, with a sister who has hearing. 
I had never met either of them before. Upon entering the room I addressed 
myself to one of them, and carried on a considerable conversation, and finally 
turning to her, I said, “Is this your sister who is deaf?” “Oh,” said she, “I am 
the deaf sister.’ It was Miss Bruhn, who has just addressed you, that I had 
been talking with. 

It is an old saying that the proof of the pudding is in its eating. We have 
here on the stage a gentleman from Boston who has been under instruction with 
Miss Bruhn, and who, for a very few minutes—as he must leave to catch a train 
for Boston—will say something to you as to the advantage of her method in 
teaching the adult deaf to read the lips—Mr. French, of Boston. 





ADDRESS ON LIP-READING 
MR. FRENCH, OF BOSTON 


I came down here this morning from Boston, not thinking of saying a word 
to you upon the subject of lip-reading or any other subject; but just before we 
came in here I was introduced to your President, and he asked me if I would say 
what lip-reading had done for me in five minutes. I suppose his intention was 
for me to speak five minutes upon what lip-reading had done for me. I had to 
confess that lip-reading did not do much for me in five minutes. 

Now, my gratitude to Miss Bruhn is so great, that although I am exceedingly 
deaf, I am very happy to say a word for what her teaching has done for me. 
No one, in the first place, can appreciate anything about it who has not felt the 
very great despair and gloom that constantly surrounds a person who feels him- 
self growing deaf and deafer and deafer. At first, when the sound fails dis- 
tinctly to reach his brain, he feels at most a little discouraged; but as the diffi- 
culty increases, and as he begins to appreciate that his connection with the outside 
world is being gradually cut off, then all begins to look very black, until the time 
comes when practically no sound reaches the brain—all indeed is despair. And 
that was the condition in which I found myself when some one told me of a 
Miss Martha FE. Bruhn, who had been in Germany, and who had taken up a new 
system of lip-reading, and that she herself had become very proficient in lip- 
reading, and she gave most excellent instruction. And so, discouraged as I was 
and seeing little hope ahead of me, I went to Miss Bruhn’s rooms. Now, very 
briefly she explained to me something about what her theory was. She said 
something like this: Now, every sound is pictured by a certain facial movement 
or lingual movement, so that there are two ways in which speech may be com- 
municated to the brain: First, in the ordinary way, by the auditory nerve, and, 
second, by the optic nerve—that is, you come to see the very words themselves, 
instead of hearing them. You have the words photographed upon the brain. 

Well, now, I am sorry to say that I was one of a very large class who had 
gone through the world not seeing everything there was thrown out before every- 
body to see, and it had never occurred to me that there was such a law of nature 
of which the deaf could make use; but it seemed to me quite a reasonable theory. 
And so I said, “I will be very glad to commence to take lessons with you.” I 
was a somewhat busy man and could not give my time, as most of the pupils 
could, to attending the school regularly, who, going there every morning, re- 
mained until night for five or six days in the week, but could give hardly an hour 
in the morning. 

Now, the first thing that lip-reading did for me was to make me acquainted 
with another law of nature, and to make me see that the world was a bigger 
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world than I had ever appreciated. The one thing that I tried to find out was, 
how could I most readily distinguish those movements of the face, so that there 
would be photographed to my mind the word which was expressed by the 
speaker? I do not know, but just the same | think that I made a very great 
mistake at first. I went into the lessons with all the intensity I could possibly 
force upon myself. I was all tense and drawn up, and I think I made a great 
mistake. I soon convinced myself that if I was ever to become even a fair lip- 
reader [ must try to put myself in just as calm and placid an attitude as possible— 
that if | was to receive these messages to my brain, that I must make my eye a 
photographic apparatus, and that there should be no disturbing influences. And 
when I had learned this second lesson, and when I had gone a little way forward 
in my ability to practise it, so that I could sit right down and convert myself, 
as nearly as possible, into a camera, then | began to get the photographs, and 
then I began to be able to get the messages from my friends. 

Now I have said this last, thinking that perhaps some of you who are deaf 
and who may possibly take up the lip-reading, may benefit from my suggestion. 

Now, what has lip-reading done for me further ?—what has it done for me 
in my ability to communicate with my fellows? I am not at all proficient; I am 
not an expert. There are several members upon this platform who are very 
much more ready hearers than [—that is, who can read the lips very much better 
than I. | was rather too old a dog when I commenced it. A young person will 
beat the older one every time, and the women and the girls will beat the boys 
every time. Their intuitive sense helps them much. But notwithstanding my 
disadvantage—notwithstanding that I was only able to take sixty lessons regu- 
larly—and the only additional instruction that [ have had since taking sixty les- 
sons, some nine years ago, has been in attending a meeting once a week in the 
winter for several years past, by which I have gradually gained a little, | am 
now able to converse with many people quite readily. With the members of my 
own family I have little difficulty, providing that there is a good light. But you 
must remember that without the light the lip-reader is entirely helpless; and if 
you should ever attempt to talk with a lip-reader, please remember one thing— 
do not, in the evening, get between the light and the hearer, and put yourself in a 
shade. Then it is utterly impossible. 

Now it is, I believe, possible for every young person who will approach the 
subject of lip-reading, of facial expression, in the right spirit, and give it the 
right attention, and have the influence of a good teacher, to become so expert 
that in a good light he or she can follow the most rapid speaker, if you will prac- 
tise upon this plan. 

Now. I find that I have inflicted myself upon you more than five minutes, and 
for that I beg your indulgence. 


Dr. Bet: I am bound to confess the fact that there is a great deal in this 
lip-reading of Miss Bruhn that is valuable to our work; but there is one point 
that struck me—that there is a radical difference between her method of looking 
at speech-reading or lip-reading and ours that may be significant. We look to 
positions of the vocal organs; she looks to movements. There is something very 
significant there. 

Dr. Crouter: Miss Yale, will you speak a few words? 

Miss Yate: I am glad to say that Miss Bruhn has been at our school at 
Northampton for a month, giving to all the regular teachers of the school her 
course of instruction. We have not yet had an opportunity to use it, but we have 
had some previous experience which, I think, qualifies us to judge of the possi- 
bilities, and we are confident that it is far and away the best method that has 
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come to our knowledge for those persons who have a ready command of lan- 
guage. It is not for little children; it is not intended for them at all. We feel 
confident that in our older classes we can use this method with very great success. 
We are impressed with just the point that Dr. Bell had alluded to, and feel that 
in that—and perhaps in the additional point that Miss Bruhn gives all her time 
and her pupils give all their time to lip-reading—is the key of her success. Many 
of her pupils go in for a morning lesson from Miss Bruhn herself. That lesson 
is repeated by her assistant, and two of the pupils in the school repeat that lesson 
to each other, and frequently she has a pupil coming in at 9 o'clock and staying 
until 12 or 1, and practising lip-reading all the time. That is not the way we 
have been accustomed, of course, to teach lip-reading to adults. With us all the 
people have to come in after our day’s work is over, and after their day’s work 
is over, and we have given them an hour once a week, perhaps. It is a very 
different plan, and it has worked admirably. 

Dr. CrouTeR: We have at our school at Mt. Airy a teacher who went to 
Boston to receive instruction at the hands of Miss Bruhn, Miss Caroline L. Olin, 
who will now explain the method. On the stage here there are pupils of Miss 
3ruhn who are very expert lip-readers; they are people who could not read the 
lips until taking instructions from Miss Bruhn. At the present time they are 
able to communicate readily with almost any one. In our own school, at least, 
we find that one-third—33 per cent—of the pupils of the advanced department 
take the method very readily and with great profit. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN BRUHN LIP-READING SYSTEM 
MISS CAROLINE L. OLIN, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA 


In teaching speech-reading to our deaf children, the majority of whom are 
born deaf, or practically so, we have a problem somewhat different from that of 
teaching speech-reading to the adult. We have a three-fold problem, for in addi- 
tion to the difficulties of the speech-reading in itself, there are the difficulties of 
speech and language. 

Mrs. Hurd has very kindly lent me one of her pupils this morning so that I 
can show you something of a beginning lesson, which will, I think, illustrate as 
well as any the working principle of the Muller-Walle method. 

As Miss Bruhn has said, we begin with five vowels, which are very soon 
combined with five consonants. 

The pupil’s attention is first called to the downward movement of the lower 
jaw in the vowel 4. Then he is shown the forward movement of the lips in 6, 
and the still more forward movement of 60. Next he is given the backward move- 
ment of 4, followed by éé, which shows a still farther backward movement. From 
the first the pupil repeats what he sees on the teacher’s lips, somewhat in this way: 


a 0 00 6 a OO 00 a O aaee 
a 60 O 600 4a 60 0a a eé€ a, etc. 


If the teacher holds a pencil vertically in front of the lips, as a kind of measur- 
ing rod, the pupil often distinguishes the vowel movements more easily. 

We do not work too long on the vowels by themselves, merely long enough 
to enable the pupil to recognize them fairly well, because we are going to combine 
them at once with consonants, and continue the drill with the syllable. 

First we combine the vowels with f (v), giving the syllables fa, £6, f00, fa, 
féé. Then we combine them with m (p, b), giving syllables ma, mo, moo, ma, 
mé; with s (z), giving sa, sd, sd0, sa, sé@; with sh, giving sha, sho, shoo sha, 
shé; and with th, giving tha, thd, thoo, tha, thée. 
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These syllables are first written on the blackboard, so that the pupil may see 
with what he is expected to become familiar. Then he turns his attention to their 
appearance on the teacher's lips. As soon as he recognizes them in the order 
already given (that is, with a change in the vowel, but not the consonant), the 
syllables are given changing the consonant but not the vowel, in this way: 


fa ma sa sha tha 
fo mo sO sho tho 
fee mee see shee thee, etc. 


Next the syllables are given changing both vowel and consonant, in this way: 
fa moo séé sho tha. 
After giving the syllables singly, they may be given in pairs and in groups of 
three, four, and five: séé mé, shé ma séé, shé ma sa sd, th6 shé ma sa_ so. 
If the syllables are not recognized as words, they may be written a second 
time, thus: 


far mamma czar shah 

foe mow-bow SO-Sew show though 
Z00 shoe 

fay may-pay-bay say shay they 

fee me-pea-be-bee see-sea she thee 


The movement of the vowels ee-oo0 gives the pronoun you, and the opposite 
movement, 00-ee, gives the pronoun we. If we combine two syllables, we form 
such words as mamma, papa, maybe, Mamie, Susie, Phoebe, etc. 

The syllable combinations are given slowly at first; then, as the pupil’s eye 
becomes trained, they are given faster until the speed of ordinary conversation is 
reached. 

After drill has been given on these syllables and the simple sentences into 
which they can be combined, the vocabulary is increased by words formed by 
adding to the syllable one of the five consonants already used; for example, farm, 
form, fame, marsh, pave, beef, move, palm, psalm, salve, soap, soup, same, safe, 
seam, seem, shave, sheep, thief, etc. In making out a vocabulary based on the 
syllables of the first lesson, we find we have about 110 words, all of them simple, 
every-day words. 

In the first lesson we give also the expressions What is —? What are —? 
Where is —? Where are —? making sentence exercises: 

What is the psalm? 

What are they? 

Where is the farm? 

Where are the sheep? 

What is the shape? 

What is the shape of the shoe? etc. 

Innumerable combinations can be made, their length and speed being adapted 
to the need of the individual pupil. 

In giving these drills on the syllables and their combinations, it is very neces- 
sary for the teacher to be thoroughly prepared for them. She must have prac- 
tised until the syllables are at her tongue’s end,—until she utters them with the 
fluency of natural speech. No one realizes until he attempts it the difficulty of 
thinking quickly and giving smoothly the most telling combinations without break 
or hesitation. When Miss Bruhn began my training, I imagined it would be an 
easy matter to give the syllables and combinations as I had seen her do; but when, 
sitting opposite her, I attempted to give a syllable drill, I constantly hesitated, 
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and by my hesitation made a great many movements of the jaw which would be 
very misleading to a pupil. I have found that, in giving syllable drills to my 
pupils, each time I hesitate or blunder the pupil becomes confused. I myself 
have been responsible for many of the mistakes of my pupils. The teacher must 
also be careful to give the syllables without the slightest exaggeration. Just as 
a large scrawl is more difficult to read than a small, clear handwriting, so are the 
exaggerated movements of speech more difficult than those of natural, clear-cut 
speech. 

Stories are very useful given in exercise form. As an example, we may take 
the following story: 

A boy went to the store. 

A boy went to the grocery store. 

He was a little boy. 

A little boy went to the grocery store. 

A little boy went to the grocery store to buy some molasses. 

The boy said to the grocer, “I want some molasses.” 

“Please give me some molasses.” 

“T want six cents’ worth of molasses, please.” 

He gave the grocer a jug. 

He gave the grocer a molasses jug. 

The grocer took the jug and filled it. 

The grocer took the jug and filled it with molasses. 

Then he gave the jug back to the boy. 

Then he gave the jug back to the boy, and said, “Where is your money?” 

The boy replied, ‘““The money is in the jug.” 

The boy replied, “I put the money into the jug.” 

“T put the money into the jug because I did not want to lose it.” 

“T put the money into the jug because I was afraid I would lose it.” 

The boy said he was afraid he would lose the money, so he put it into the 
jug. 

Good exercises can be made from similar stories, the simple sentences being 
developed into more complex ones, the statements being given in different lan- 
guage forms, and the difficult words and phrases repeated until the pupil is thor- 
oughly familiar with them. At the end, the story may be retold as one naturally 
tells a story to a hearing child, at natura! speed and without repetition. The key- 
note of the Miiller-Walle method is constant repetition of a form until the pupil 
is perfectly familiar with it. 

I remember watching one day while Miss Bruhn gave a lesson. during 
which the pupil failed on some little difficult phrase. Miss Bruhn wrote the 
phrase for him, and said, ““Now watch that phrase. I am going to use it in talk- 
ing to you.” She gave him for a few minutes simple sentences containing the 
difficult phrase, until he said, “You need not give me that any more, Miss Bruhn. 
I think I can see that in my sleep.” The following day, when he came for a les- 
son, Miss Bruhn said something to him in which the same phrase appeared. He 
shook his head laughingly and replied, “You can’t catch me on that today, Miss 
Bruhn.” 

A pupil is never allowed to flounder. He is shown at the outset what he is 
to see and become familiar with. When he fails to recognize a word after two 
trials, it is shown to him, and the next few minutes are devoted to practising that 
word in a dozen or more different combinations. Often he can be successfully 
taken back to his syllable drill and the word built up from its syllable or combi- 
nation of syllables. Take, for instance, the word Pharaoh. In about the fifth 
lesson he has had the syllable ra, r6, roo, ra, réé, etc., and so in the familiar syl- 
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lable drill the syllables f4 and rO6 may be combined. It is not always necessary 
to let the pupil know he has made a mistake. It may discourage him, and if he 
can be led beck to familiar ground and so out of his mistake, so much the better, 

With our children who have so many imperfections of speech, it is usually 
necessary to give a careful articulation drill on the syllables which contain the 
more difficult elements, and the teacher must see that they are not repeated care- 


lessly, lest the speech should suffer. After such preparation is made, we often 
let our pupils practise together, by twos or in small groups. A hectographed 
copy of an exercise may be given to each pupil-teacher. In this way the children 


hecome accustomed to reading one another’s lips, and do not become dependent 
on any one person. They take great personal interest 1n these exercises and are 
very severe in their criticism of one another. In watching two boys practising 
one day, | was very much amused to see the pupil-teacher lose patience over his 
pupil's failure and remark, “You are very stupid. You do not read my lips well. 
Pay attention.” The pupil, with some warmth, replied, “If you talked better, I 
could read your lips.” While the pupils are practising in this way the teacher 
can move among the groups, directing them and doing corrective work, or she 
can take the slowest pupil herself and give him whatever special work he needs. 

We have found the Muller-Walle method very successful with our semi- 
mute pupils. | have in mind a girl of nineteen who came to us the 1st of Novem- 
ber, a girl who had lost her hearing during her public-school course. As our 
geography class-room work was purely oral, I asked Dr. Crouter to let the girl 
come to me during her geography period in addition to her regular hour of lip- 
reading. She did not, of course, get individual attention during the whole of 
those two periods, but she profited so well by what time | could give her indi- 
vidually and worked so faithfully that by the 1st of April she was able to take 
all of her class work, reading the lips as well as any in her grade and better than 
some. 

We find that both the born-deaf child and the semi-mute make better prog- 
ress with this method than with any other we have used. 


Dr. CrouteER: I am requested to state that should a class of five be formed 
for special instruction, Miss Bruhn will conduct a class at Marblehead during 
the present summer vacation. If there be those here who would like to take in- 
structions during the present summer vacation, they will kindly hand in their 
names to Mr. Taylor or to Miss Sparrow. The instruction thus given will be at 
the usual rates for teachers. 

The next period is devoted to the subject of reading, and will be under the 
direction of Miss Yale. 

Dr. Bell has extended an invitation to all the gentlemen present at this meet- 
ing, members of board of directors, teachers, superintendents, principals, the 
only condition being a gentleman—a man—to a banquet tomorrow night at the 
Narragansett Hotel, at 8 o'clock. 

Miss YALE: I was requested to give this notice: There will be a meeting of 
the members of the Clarke School Association, Normal Department, and those 
eligible to membership—that is, those holding diplomas from the Normal De- 
partment of that school—in the chapel here at the close of the afternoon session 
on Sunday. The secretary of that association requested me to present this to 
you. You will please pass the word on to other members. 

Conference on reading this morning, and I have asked Miss Ervin to speak 
to us first. 
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TEACHING READING 
ANNIE M’D, ERVIN, RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


My experience in teaching reading has been mostly with pupils in the higher 
intermediate and advanced grades, but I have had a number of pupils who were put 
into those grades on account of their age, and have come to me with a limited 
amount of language and no idea of reading. With such pupils I have found noth- 
ing quite so good to arouse their interest in reading as scrap books in which clip- 
pings from the school papers had been pasted. The fact that I had thought it worth 
while to cut the pieces out and paste them into books seemed to increase their value 
to them, and they made a greater effort to understand them than they would have 
done if they had found the same pieces in books or papers. At first these pupils 
wanted nothing but stories from real life. Fairy tales and legends did not appeal 
tothem. They thought them foolish, but | found it easy to interest them in the 
lives of great men by talking to them about some noted man and showing them 
pictures of him and his home. After talking to them for a while, | gave them a 
printed sketch of his life, told in simple language. When they had read this, I 
gave them books containing more about him. | never knew them to fail to try 
to find out more of him, and they usually succeeded, although the language of the 
books was very difficult for them to understand at first. As soon as they found 
that books contained something worth while, they were perfectly willing to make 
the effort to read, and, if they were children of average intelligence, they soon 
grew away from the idea that everything worth reading must be an account of 
something that really happened, and began to enjoy stories of all kinds. I believe 
it is best not to require these backward children to reproduce what they read for 
some time. It is easy to find out by questioning them if they have understood 
what they have read, and the effort to reproduce discourages them. 

We can do a great deal towards interesting our pupils in reading by talking 
to them about the subject we expect them to read before we give them the books, 
for it is not what children know nothing about that they wish to read, but what 
they do know something about and wish to know more. I try to keep this in 
mind, and after telling them something, point out to them where they can find 
more on the subject, and they are generally eager to read all they can find about it. 

I believe in doing a great deal of class reading. ‘That is, in giving each pupil 
a book of the same kind, and as I read the story, have them follow me closely 
enough to keep the same place. I do not expect them to get the story from my 
lips, but to follow me, so that I can explain the meaning of new words and ex- 
pressions. To see if they are getting the meaning of the story, I ask them a great 
many questions and try to make them guess the meaning of the words from the 
context. I do not always have these stories reproduced. Sometimes they are not 
at all suitable for reproduction, but I use them as a basis for all sorts of language 
exercises. This method of reading is more successful when the class has been 
given some practise in class-reading from the beginning, for when they have been 
used to reading independently it is hard to keep their attention. They do not 
understand what the teacher is trying to do and seem to resent the constant inter- 
ruptions that are necessary. I have found class reading especially helpful in inter- 
esting children in reading long stories. When they are given a book to read, they 
are more than apt to put it away after reading a few pages, with the announce- 
ment that it is no good; but if the same book is taken up in class, they will enjoy 
it and begin to look forward to the reading period with a great deal of pleasure. 
After they have read a few books in class, they begin to read them independently. 

In giving stories for reproduction, I often have each pupil select a story and 
reproduce it independently, but usually I read the story with them, and, after 
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asking them a few questions orally, give them time to read it over once alone, and 
then reproduce it. From the beginning, | require them to change the language 
and not use the exact words of the book. They do this, of course, with greater 
ease in the advanced grades, as they then have a greater command of language, 
but the effort to express the same thought in different words improves their lan- 
guage more than any other exercise I have ever given. 

When the stories are long enough to need much condensing, or when the 
pupils are just beginning to reproduce, | give them an outline to go by. At first 
| make this outline quite full; but as the pupil's ability to carry the sequence of 
the story increases, | shorten the outline, finally requiring them to make their 
own, or write without one, if they please. I think it is very helpful to train them 
to use ithe s, for it teaches them to deduct the important from the unimportant, 
which is helpful in all things and especially in the study of history. Those of us 
who have taught history know how annoying it is to have the pupils, in writing a 
sketch of some historical character, pass over all his great achievements and tell 
some trifling anecdote which they have heard about him. I think by teaching 
them to make careful outlines of their reading we can avoid this and save them 
and ourselves much trouble. 

During the last year I was teaching in the North Carolina School, in addition 
to the class reading I did with the rotating classes, | made out a monthly program, 
outlining the independent reading I expected each class to do during the month. 
In this program I gave the subject, the books in which they could find the matter, 
and the date on which the pupils were expected to be prepared to either answer 
questions orally or write what they had learned about the subject. This program 
was put up in the school-room where the pupils could refer to it and be ready on 
the date given. As I had English history with the most advanced grade, I gave 
that class subjects that would be helpful to them in their history, such as ‘The 
Crusades,” “The Tower of London,” “Westminster Abbey,” “Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” etc. The pupils did their reading independently, made out outlines, which 
they handed in for correction, and then wrote their essays in school. 

To the other classes I gave quite a variety of subjects. They went to the 
library, looked up their subjects, and made notes which they studied. When the 
time came for them to recite what they had learned, I tried to make the exercise 
as interesting as possible, and, after finding out what they knew about the subject 
by questioning them, I told them still more about it. I did not require them to 
write what they had learned, but they frequently asked to be allowed to do so. 
The result of this was that the pupils read everything they could find about the 
subjects we had talked about, they learned to use the cyclopedias and other books 
of reference, and, above all, they began to form the cyclopedia habit and to go to 
them to look up other subjects in which they were interested. 

There is no reason, that I can see, why an orally taught deaf child should not 
understand and appreciate poetry as much as any child, and they do if we begin 
early enough to give them the little rhymes and poems that we would give to a 
hearing child. In making out my outline for reading, I always include several 
poems to be memorized besides the ones which I read with the class; and I have 
found that my older pupils enjoyed Hiawatha, Evangeline, and The Courtship of 
Miles Standish quite as much as hearing children. 

I think that we can not give too ‘much time and attention to teaching our 
pupils to read, for there is nothing that improves the quality of their minds so 
much as the reading of good books, and I have found that those pupils who have 
acquired a taste for reading write better English, speak better English, and, | am 
sure, think better English than those who have not. 
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Miss YALE: It may interest the audience to know, in connection with the last 
few sentences of this paper, that there has just been published by the Hartford 
School a book—*‘Stories in Prose and Rhyme for Little Children’—which has a 
great many very simple rhymes in it. The book is written by one of the teachers 
in our own school in Northampton, Miss McKeen. In many cases the story is 
told in simple prose, and then the rhyme is written afterwards. I think you will 
find the book worth looking at. If you could see the enjoyment which Miss 
McKeen’s little class has had as the stories have been told to them, I am sure you 
would think it worth while to look them over. 

Last summer, in the meeting in Delavan, Miss Wood, of the [Illinois School, 
gave us an excellent paper on Reading; and I have asked her briefly to repeat 
some of the most important points in that paper, telling us of the work done in 
this direction in the Illinois School. 


PAPER ON READING 
MISS S. FRANCES WOOD, ILLINOIS SCHOOL 


After making effort for a number of years to teach reading in connection 
with the regular class work, there was a plan formulated about seven or eight 
years ago for having a special teacher. This teacher was chosen with great care, 
and she has since then had classes in a room, which is a part of the library. Her 
pupils are from classes that have been in school from three to eleven years. Their 
reading is selected from books that are suitable to the progress the pupils have 
made. Many readers are used, not taking them as a whole, but selecting from 
them such subjects as will appeal to the class. We prefer to have short periods 
of half an hour or more for the younger pupils, having them read three days in 
a week, or daily if possible. 

As the pupils advance in their knowledge of English, more difficult books are 
used, and the work changes somewhat from simple reading, with explanation of 
unfamiliar words, to work more nearly akin to the study and practise in reading, 
given at Gallaudet College. Special words are explained: also phrases, and ques- 
tions asked. 

At first there is no reproduction of simple stories, but as they advance this 
is begun. This is never allowed the same day the story is read. It may be two 
days, it may be a week after the story is read, in this way preventing memorizing 
of the story and inducing the pupils to use their own expressions. Some repro- 
duction of the longer stories, like the simple story of “The Iliad,” are particularly 
satisfactory ; there is no outline given—it is simply the independent work of the 
pupil. 

The books we use include short biographies with stories of artists and au- 
thors—myths, legends, fables; a brief story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Miles Standish, the story of Evangeline, and progressing to the more 
dificult in both prose and poetry. The interest the pupils have taken is very 
great. We feel it has been a benefit to the whole school. The pupils use books 
from the library more freely, choose better ones, and the interest throughout the 
school is so great that all are eager to belong to a class in reading. 

We have in connection with the work a folding slate, upon which the pupils 
are encouraged to write items of general interest found in newspapers and mag- 
azines, the sensational being discouraged. This incites pupils to effort beyond the 
regular work of the school. It develops a wholesome rivalry and classes are 
eager to read one another’s selections. 

All of the work of the classes, both reading and reproduction, is done under 
the supervision of the teacher. 
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Miss YALE: I think there is no member of the Association who is not familiar 
with Mr. Davidson, of Mt. Airy. 


READING BY DEAF CHILDREN 
SAMUEL G. DAVIDSON, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reading is an absolute necessity in the education of the deaf child. Upon 
it he must depend not only for the mastery of English, but also for his mental de- 
velopment and the acquisition of anything more than a mere smattering of 
knowledge. 

In school, the child who reads much always makes more rapid advancement, 
other things being equal, than the one who does not. After school, the deaf man 
or woman who has acquired a taste for reading and learned to make use of books 
continues to grow, mentally and in character, while the one who has not almost 
invariably retrogrades, ultimately losing nearly all that-he gained in school, and 
growing day by day more ignorant, stupid, and, except as regards the particular 
rut in which his work may run, inefficient. 

What return have we made to the state or to society for the money expended 
in his education, and what has it profited the child himself, if, after ten or twelve 
years’ instruction, we turn him out unequipped with the one thing that will enable 
him to retain and to build upon what we have given him. 

When the value of reading to the deaf has so often been demonstrated by 
argument and in practise, it seems strange that so seldom is it taught systemat- 
ically. I wonder in how many schools it is a prescribed unit in the course of study 
and intelligent effort is made to secure equally definite results in it as, for instance, 
in the teaching of arithmetic. 

Some years ago a teacher in a certain prominent school wrote me that, im- 
pressed by what she had heard at a convention, she provided books for her pupils 
and started to teach them to read. The principal—I may safely refer to him, 
since he is no longer connected with the profession—entering her class-room and 
learning what she was doing, reproved her, telling her she was not employed to 
idle away her time while her pupils read books. Probably there are few schools 
where this view would be taken of the teaching of reading, but there are perhaps 
fewer still where its necessity is recognized in a practical way. 

Reading should be taught systematically and persistently from the day the 
deaf child enters school until the day he leaves. There should be preliminary 
exercises in preparation for this, as for other studies. ‘The course, methods and 
results desired should be as definitely prescribed, as closely adhered to, and as 
ardently worked for as with any other subject. There should be time set apart 
for the work in the class-room and in the study hall, and time for independent 
reading out of school hours. 

Books should be provided liberally, and in their selection the needs of the 
pupils should be carefully considered. They should not be shut up in a large 
general library to which the pupils make periodic visits, but every school-room 
should have its set of shelves filled with volumes suited to the age and advance- 
ment of the child and the special work being done by his teacher. They should 
not be kept in neatly ordered ranks under lock and key, to be doled out at stated 
intervals by the teacher, but should be always accessible, the children being per- 
mitted to handle them freely and to make use of them during odd moments in 
school otherwise unoccupied. Under this arrangement there will be some dis- 
order, books will wear out more rapidly, and occasionally one will be lost, but of 
what importance are these compared with the good accomplished in making the 


da 
children familiar with the inside of the volumes instead of restricting their knowl- 
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edge to their bindings and titles as shown through the glass doors of cases. There 
are schools that boast of the immense size and elaborate system of their libraries 
that are not doing nearly as much to cultivate the reading habit as many an 
obscure teacher with a five-foot shelf of books of her own providing, intelligently 
used. 

In selecting books for our school libraries, we should not be influenced by a 
belief that the deaf need a special literature. My pupils read with interest the 
same books that hearing children are interested in, and I have never felt a need 
for any written specially for them. It used to be said that the deaf did not care 
for fairy tales. An examination of the records of the books drawn from my 
class-room library of fiction and general literature shows that fairy stories are 
decided favorites with the younger pupils of the grade, and quite as much so 
with those born deaf as with those who lost their hearing after learning to speak 
and to read. Older children enjoy the novels of Hawthorne, Scott, Irving, Dick- 
ens, and of the best current writers quite as much and in exactly the same way as 
do hearing children of the same age and advancement. 

The pupils of the second class, A grade, of the Mt. Airy School, were recently 
asked to write a list of all the books they remembered having read, and to indicate 
the ten they had most enjoyed. I give here the list of one girl, born deaf, just 
as she wrote it down, as the titles occurred to her in the few minutes allowed for 
the work. There are eighty-four books named, and of course they do not in- 
clude all she has read, but merely those that have most strongly impressed her 
and so remained in her memory: 

David Copperfield, Tale of wo Cities, Cranford, Little Women, Little Men, 
Rose in Bloom, Eight Cousins, Louie’s Last Term, That Queer Girl, Uncle Bill’s 
Children, Stories of Early England, Only a Year and What it Brought, Oliver 
Twist, Polly Cologne, Robin Hood, Five Little Peppers, Three Greek Children, 
Heidi, The Scarlet Letter, Seven Gables, Snow Image, Tom the Bootblack, The 
Life of Helen Keller, The Varmint, Westward Ho, Hereward, Old Chester Tales, 
Alice in Wonderland, Sarah Crewe, Tales from Shakespeare, Stories from Dick- 
ens, Stories from Thackeray, Rob Roy, Shaftsbury, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Stories from the Classics (a series of books), The Pit and the Pendulum, Ivan- 
hoe, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Alexander the Great, Editha’s Burglar, 
Othello, Detective Stories of Sherlock Holmes, King Arthur and His Knights of 
the Round Table, Girl of the Limberlost, Settlers in Canada, Architects of Fate, 
Kathie’s Three Wishes, Black Beauty, Nine Little Goslings, Marie’s Story of the 
Time of Louis XIV, The Child of Tuscany, Dorris and Theodore, Stepping 
Heavenward, Jean Noel, Molly Make Believe, Rab and His Friends, Through the 
Magic Door (Essays by Conan Doyle), The Red Moccasins, His Own Master, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Tom Temple’s Career, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Old Greek Stories, 
sits of History, The Daughter of the King, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Arabian Nights, Grandfather’s Chair, 
Stories from English History, Stories from American History, Stories from Liter- 
ature, Pictures We Ought to Read About, Robinson Crusoe, Christmas Carol, 
The Old Curiosity Shop, Evangeline, Lady of the Lake, Lost Jewel, Adventures 
of Ulysses, The Alhambra. 

Those she has indicated as the best liked are David Copperfield, Tale of 
Two Cities, Oliver Twist, The Scarlet Letter, Seven Gables, Tales from Shake- 
speare, Ivanhoe, Evangeline, and Sherlock Holmes. The last may seem something 
in the nature of an anticlimax, but it at least suggests the catholicity of her taste. 

This list, standing by itself, might be taken to indicate merely that occasion- 
ally a born-deaf child learns to appreciate good literature, but an examination of 
the records kept of all the books read by the five classes of the A grade in the 
Mt. Airy School during the past fifteen years must convince one that it fairly 
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represents what may be accomplished with deaf children of ordinary intelligence 
in training them to read, when the work is gone about systematically. 

It would be impossible in the time permitted for these remarks to give even 
an outline of the methods employed at our school in teaching the deaf to read. 
There is required reading of selected books, as in the public grammar and high 
schools, but in the choice of books and the method of using them we are guided 
by the special needs of our pupils. The pupils are also required to read through, 
during a term, a certain number of books of their own selection, and to prove that 
they have read them, and the extent of their understanding, by writing abstracts, 
or, in the higher classes, criticisms of them. Much reading is also required in 
connection with composition work, and the work in literature with the most ad- 
vanced classes is directed chiefly to cultivating a taste for reading, and making it 
possible for them to get the maximum of pleasure and profit out of books. 

There should be system—an orderly procedure persistently followed—in 
teaching reading, but the work should not be permitted to grow mechanical and 
lifeless. One will often accomplish more good by patting a book he has read and 
saying: ‘“That’s fine! You ought to read it,” than by hours of talk about it. It 
is interesting to note how quickly a pupil will spot a really good book and how 
rapidly its reputation spreads among the other pupils. I have often a long wait- 
ing list of those who have asked to read a book in turn, and occasionally children 
from lower grades will come to me and ask for it, proving that the pupils discuss 
the merits of the books among themselves, out of school. 

One of our biennial examination tests is intended to show the amount of 
reading individual pupils have done. They are required to show their under- 
standing of and ability to use lists of words and phrases that have not been di- 
rectly taught them, but that, considering their grade and the amount of reading 
they ought to have done, they should be familiar with. It is interesting to note 
how rapidly their vocabulary grows, class by class, through reading, and how 
much more naturally they employ expressions thus acquired than those that are 
drilled into them by direct instruction. 

It was also apparently demonstrated by some tests in a recent examination 
that facts picked up unconsciously through general, voluntary reading remain 
more securely fixed in the mind and are applied in more practical ways than those 
learned from the text books or through the direct instruction of the teacher. 

Some teachers have become so enthusiastic over reading as a means of im- 
proving the language and developing the minds of their pupils that they show an 
inclination to disregard all other methods. ‘This is as serious a mistake as neglect- 
ing reading altogether would be, but as yet it is not so common a one in the 
schools. Therefore I would place all stress upon urging teachers who are not 
already doing so to give careful and continuous thought and effort to this matter 
of teaching reading. 


Miss YALE: A number of years ago a boy of thirteen—very bright, congeni- 
tally deaf boy—had acquired a habit of expression that troubled his teachers. 
The question was, what was to be done? I asked the teachers who were familiar 
with the boy, they not knowing the purpose of this request, to give me a list 
of ten books which they would recommend to the average hearing boy of from 
ten to twelve. I took those lists, and taking the books that occurred on the largest 
number of them, made out a list of twenty-five books, and, calling the boy in, I 
said to him, “Will you do me a favor? It is something which I would like you 
to do so much.” “Yes.” “Will you take that list of books and get them from 
the library and read them before you read any other?” He was fond of read- 
ing, but wanted to read the “hard” books. Though he didn’t say “hard,” he said 
“the very difficult books.” The very difficult books were not on this list. It com- 
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menced, if I remember rightly, with “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” He read the 
twenty-five books, and the next time his mother came to the school, she said, 
“Miss Yale, will you tell me how you so changed his language? I used to be so 
distressed by the way he used such enormous words for simple ideas.”’ She said, 
“It seems all gone; he talks like other boys now. How did you do it?” I said, 
“We didn’t do it; the twenty-five books did it.” 

Mr. Jones, of the Ohio School, will speak for just a few minutes. 


READING 
MR. J. W. JONES, OF THE OHIO SCHOOL 


I am very much interested in all that has been said, and heartily agree with 
everything that has been said on this subject. The great question, however, is 
not what books we shall read, or whether or not we shall read, but with me the 
question is, how this reading shall be directed. We all know the importance of 
reading and how it makes for education, intelligence, knowledge, culture, and all 
the other good things of life. We also know that very few people do compre- 
hend what they read or what they hear. We may attend church and be called 
upon for a résumé of the sermon, and fail entirely to have comprehended what 
the preacher said. We may read a most excellent book, and in a few days be 
unable to reproduce any part of it. And that, I think, belongs to a large major- 
ity of our people, unfortunately. The weakness is in not having practised re- 
production—and reproduction in our school work is especially important to culti- 
vate the taste for reading—and therefore I believe much in the paper that was 
presented here a few moments ago that reproduction should follow reading in 
our schools. 

I remember walking home from church with a young lady who was very 
much interested in the sermon delivered by the president of a great university, 
and she said, “What an excellent sermon that was!” and I said, “Yes. What 
did he say?” She could not recall a single word, sentence, or thought; yet she 
had been greatly helped by the sermon—and that is possible. 

Professor Gordon, the great psychologist of the central United States, said 
that one could be a good historian without knowing either facts or dates, and I 
believe also that what good we get from all of these things is general education— 
and the best of all is the habit. 

Now, passing immediately to a means of stimulating reading, the chief thing 
is to find the time. I have been, as I believe most superintendents have been, 
many times discouraged with the study hour set apart in all of our schools—not 
with the hour itself, but with the way in which the children spend their hour of 
study—repeating, and repeating, and repeating, often things that amounted to 
but little, make but little for development and help the pupil really but very little 
in the next day’s recitation. Yet our teachers clamor for daily study, feeling 
that if the children can recite an assigned lesson they have accomplished a great 
deal. I believe—I am hardly ready to assume the responsibility of carrying 
it out—I believe if our study hour could be devoted to reading of such books 
selected by pupils, and approved by the proper authorities, greater good would be 
done to the pupils for this reason: They learn, as we have said, the habit of read- 
ing, and love the habit after they have once learned it. They have more language 
in which to express what thoughts they may have, and they have more thoughts, 
and this general power would help in all recitations. I should not recommend 
the abolishing of study entirely. But wouldn’t it be better, I submit, to spend our 
study hour in systematic reading of books that children like to read and that will 
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help them in their after-life work, and devote part of each recitation period to 
studying language under proper direction of the teacher ? 

[ have said that most superintendents, I believe, are discouraged with the 
study hour, to say the least. I have visited some twenty-five or thirty schools 
for the deaf throughout the United States, and very few superintendents have 
expressed themselves as satisfied with their study hour. I will go further, and 
say that no superintendent has ever told me that he was satisfied with the study 
hour. A great many superintendents steer you entirely away from the study 
hour, and hope that you may not make any inquiries about it—especially if you 
are a general visitor. I know it would be a radical change—and I can feel you 
all withdrawing from the proposition that the study hour should be devoted to 
reading—but I believe that it would be an advance in the right direction if a por- 
tion of alternate recitation periods should be devoted to preparatory work in 
the lessons, for a child could do twice as much work in geography if he had gen- 
eral information and general ability to read and understand, and would accomplish 
equal or more good than to take and have the geography lesson, simply because 
he doesn’t know and hasn't the language to comprehend. 

When I was in school four young men decided that they would read one 
book a month, in addition to all of our regular college work. We would meet 
on a certain Monday afternoon and discuss these books, each of us getting the 
benefit of the other three. We found that one young man of the four could 
read—and did read—a good book each week, while some of us read our books 
once a month. In the reproduction of the material in those books we found that 
this young man who read a book every week could reproduce better than any of 
us, and one young man could not reproduce his book at all. Now, we also found 
out that the young man who read his book once a week read diagonally, as he 
called it, across the page. He got the substance and he studied the language, 
and he said it was easy—because he had a most excellent mind, and he had culti- 
vated the reading habit from childhood and loved to read, as we all knew. He 
was also, incidentally—and I speak of it because of what has preceded a day or 
two ago—he had a wonderful knowledge of music, and he could reproduce the 
notes of any tune with which he was familiar. We often thought he was “bluff- 
ing,” but we got some note books and put him to the test, and he could sing those 
notes just right off. Wouldn’t he be a great force in the work that Dr. White 
presented the other day in tonation? But we found that a fourth boy in that 
crowd could not reproduce his story at all, and we had all agreed to be frank; 
it was a mutual aid association; nothing was to be hidden, and we were right 
open to criticism; we each wanted this criticism, and we wrote out why he did not 
produce his story properly, and our unanimous opinion was that he did not 
know the story. He claimed he did. But we asked him to reread the book and 
see if he could not reproduce his story better, and he did. Now, that is the fact 
in the case, friends, that we can reproduce in proportion to our understanding. 
We have the language. Generally thought comes before language. If we have 
the thought we will have the language; because that same boy could come in and 
reproduce something that took place on the campus with as much fullness and 
force and interest as anybody else; but he had not learned to read, and therefore 
did not have the general knowledge that the young man did who could read his 
book diagonally, nor did he stand so well in his classes. I mention this fact 
simply to emphasize the more important one to us, that the opportunity must be 
given and sufficient time set apart, and the pupils must be properly directed in 
their work. 








Dr. CrouTeR: Just one announcement, please. There will be a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of this Association this evening at the Narragansett Hotel, 
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at 8 o'clock. It is very important that all the members of the Board shall be 
present. 

President Crouter then declared the meeting adjourned until Saturday morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock. 





SATURDAY, June 209th. 


g:00 a. m.—Demonstration work, Rhode Island School. Class in Primary 
4 . 
Geography. Teacher, Miss Mary McClelland. 
9:30 a. m.—Class in Reading. Teacher, Miss Annie McD. Ervin. 


A COURSE OF STUDY WITH RELATION TO MENTAL ABILITY 
HARRIS TAYLOR, NEW YORK 


Before beginning my remarks in regard to a Course of Study with Relation 
to Mental Ability, I wish to express my profound gratitude to Mr. Edmund Lyon, 
of Rochester; Miss Adelaide Pybas, of Scranton; Miss Caroline Olin, of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Harris Taylor, of New York City, and five druggists for the ex- 
cellent assortment of headache medicine that I now have in my system. I also 
wish to express my keen regret that owing to the necessity for all these headache 
medicines [ have not prepared the paper that I expected to prepare for this occa- 
sion, and it is with humiliation that I realize that my part in the best program 
of a summer meeting that was ever arranged is not what it should be. 


(Dr. Taylor then read his paper. ) 


During the past few years I have had to deal with the course of study, mal- 
feasance in office, incompetency, fire, pneumonia, increased cost of living, scarlet 
fever, legislatures, diphtheria, excessive gas bills, measles, defective plumbing, 
and attenuated bank accounts; but the greatest of these is the course of study. 

A course of study plays an important part in a school for the deaf; it helps 
bring the principal into prominence; it gives teachers a basis for deviation, and, 
if the school has a printing shop, it furnishes the pupils with excellent material 
for practise in the mechanical art of printing. I will go further—I will say 
that a course of study is of benefit to the pupils, and this merit is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Where there is no course of study or guidance for teachers, the principal is 
compelled to say, “We teach practically what is taught in public schools for the 
hearing.” This assertion may be questioned for two reasons: 

1. The principal may not know what is taught in the public schools for the 
hearing. 

2. He probably does not know what is taught in his own school for the deaf. 

Attempting to teach without some definite plan of procedure is like trying to 
draw an imaginary line between an unknown place and a hypothetical position. 
Several years ago some of my friends in Philadelphia attempted to endow a 
worthy charity in part by giving a theatrical entertainment. Being amateurs, 
they modestly confined themselves to “Hamlet.” Unlike most amateurs, they 
were not ready at the time set for the curtain to rise. The stage manager told 
me to talk to the audience until the play was ready to begin. I asked him what I 
should talk about. He replied: “Talk about twenty minutes.” Whenever I see 
a teacher without a definite program, I know what she is trying to teach. She is 
trying to teach about four and a half hours a day. If the time is any longer, so 
much the worse for the pupils. 

I recall visiting one school for the deaf wherein I found movements among 
the teachers practically as follows: 
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Miss A using the course of study of the Ohio School for the Deaf. 

Miss B preferring the outline of the Missouri School, because she had it. 

Miss C sinning in the name of Northampton. 

Miss D thumbing over a book that was published fifty years ago. 

Miss E and several others governed entirely by inspiration and the events of 
the day. 

Conceding all brilliancy to those teachers, I insist that they lacked the desired 
codperation and coordination, and I will say that the worst course of study con- 
sistently followed, would have improved the school. 

While any course of study is better than none, and while all are poor, it is 
well to remember that some are worse than others. I have examined all I could 
find, and after much trial and tribulation have written two of the worst I have 
ever seen. My third, and possibly most atrocious, crime will probably have been 
committed before the first of next September. 

Courses of study in schools for the deaf are based— 

1. On public schools for the hearing. 


2. On the sign language. 

3. On courses of study of other schools for the deaf. 
4. On what has already been done. 

5. On what ought to be done. 

6. On what would be pleasing if it could be done. 
Courses of study lead— 

1. To Gallaudet College. 

2. To the high school. 

3. To fitness for earning a living. 

4. To leaving school. 


The measure of accomplishment in most cases seems to be the congenitally 
deaf child of far more than average ability. 

The preparation of the backward pupil is often inadequate in history. This 
pupil may or may not learn that America was safely discovered; that John Smith 
and Pocahontas played parts in a romance which should have had a different 
ending; that the American colonies seemed to have some slight differences with 
one George III, now dead. poor fellow! and that a smuggler named John Han- 
cock immortalized a certain public document with his signature. He probably 
has not learned anything about the War of 1812, the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
the Dred Scott Decision, the Tweed Ring, and other matters of vital importance 
which you and I have forgotten; neither does he know much about the customs 
and traditions of our people, fundamentals of our Government, or the important 
events of our own time. 

Since we cannot fit our backward pupils for parts in a historical novel, we 
might skip some of the past—as the historian skipped his uncle in “Hunting the 
Snark”—and give these pupils some idea of how best to live in a period of which 
the present is a prominent part. 

What is here said of history applies with more or less force to all subjects. 

A good foundation is a good thing. Air castles are the only buildings I 
know of that can be erected without foundation of some nature. Foundations 
differ. The foundation for a hen-house need not be so extensive as the founda- 
tion for a fifty-story office building. What shall it profit a man to make the most 
perfect foundation in the whole world if he has no money left to build a house 
thereon? Better a five-dollar foundation adorned with a serviceable hen-house 
than a fifty-million dollar foundation that will never be used for any purpose 
whatever. Laying a good foundation is equally important in the education of the 
deaf; but what shall it profit a child to be thoroughly grounded in principles that 
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he shall never be able to apply? If the backward pupil must be perfect in a 
before he is allowed to learn b, he will wish he were dead before he learns e, and 
he will be dead before he learns z. There are deaf children who, on a scale of 100, 
will average about 65 in every grade, and they would average about the same if 
they should remain in the first grade for ten years. If you have a fixed rule that 
a mark of 75 is essential for promotion you have doomed these children to spend 
their school years in laying a foundation. Why not let them rise above ground 
and live in a house, even if it be nothing more than a cabin? 

Let us say that a certain school for the deaf has from year to year an aver- 
age attendance of 400 pupils. Suppose the maximum time of attendance is 
twelve years. We may assume that 60 pupils enter and 10 pupils graduate each 
year. We may assume that at least five members of the graduating class acquired 
considerable language before they became deaf. Two of the graduating class— 
one congenital and one semi-mute—hope to enter Gallaudet College or a high 
school or college for the hearing. Shall we adjust the whole school to the best 
interests of two pupils who continue their schooling, shall we subordinate all to 
the 10 who graduate, or shall we keep an eye on the 50 who fall by the wayside? 

There is such a thing as making a course of study a catalogue of subjects that 
sound well, but have about as much application to the average deaf child as a 
congressional eulogy has to the actual merits of a politician whom death has con- 
verted into a statesman. There is also a standard so low that neither teacher nor 
pupil has sufficient incentive for adequate exertion. Broadly speaking, the higher 
the ideal the greater the real. Without fiction to fire the imagination, there would 
be few facts worth recording in history. The actual we have. What we want 
is the possible, and to obtain it we must make bold excursions into the territory 
now known as the impossible. I do not mean the possible for a few; I mean the 
possible for the rank and file of the deaf. Let us have our heads in the air, but 
let us also keep our feet on the ground. [Let us dream for the deaf of the future, 
but part of the time let us also keep awake to the needs of the deaf of today. 

There are two ways of dealing with deaf children who fall below the standard 
of the course of study. One way is to give them to a teacher who tells everybody 
she has a stupid class and spends all her time trying to prove the truth of her 
assertion. The other way is to say that they do not exist. 

Many a deaf child has been the victim of cruel classification. Pointed out 
as a dullard, told that he is stupid, treated as an inferior, and starved as an in- 
capable, he dies of a system that we call education. 

We are told that there are no feeble-minded deaf; that the deaf known as 
feeble-minded are only victims of oralism; that the sign language would enable 
these children to obtain an education. Let us analyze the condition; let us analo- 
gize and compare. Let us assume that the sign language is to the deaf what the 
English language is to a hearing child born of English-speaking environment. It 
is an acknowledged fact that some hearing children are feeble-minded, and, un- 
fortunately, the percentage of feeble-mindedness is far greater than the percentage 
of deafness. Any fair-minded person will admit that deafness in itself does not 
necessarily improve the quality of the brain. There is nothing to prevent deaf- 
ness from accompanying feeble-mindedness, and it is not impossible for the 
disease that causes deafness to retard development in other respects. 

Lincoln once asked, “How many legs has a dog, counting the tail as a leg?” 
His friends answered, “Five.” “No,” replied Lincoln, “only four; calling the 
tail a leg does not make it a leg.” 

There are deaf children, just as there are hearing children, that I know are 
feeble-minded as soon as I get within 10 feet of them. ‘There are other deaf 
children who, when taught by excellent teachers, in six years have not yet fin- 
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ished first-year work. I know of one deaf boy who was instructed by one of 
the best teachers I ever saw. There were no restrictions in regard to signs, 
spelling, writing, or anything short of bodily injury. In twelve years he had 
actually given forth just two short, simple sentences, and knew nouns enough 
for three or four more. Eighteen hundred dollars per sentence is a high price 
to pay for literary attainment, even if it is at one of the best schools in the world. 
Estimating the results at 600 hours’ work and a cost of $240 per word—and these 
not spoken, but written illegibly, with no punctuation or capitalization—I should 
say this child was fairly feebly-minded. 

I appreciate the squeamishness that causes persons to use euphemistic terms 
in regard to their own offspring. At least a hundred parents a year come to me 
with children to examine. According to the parents, who ought to know, these 
children are exceptionally bright; but from some unknown cause the children 
cannot talk or write or understand what is said to them. Persons conducting 
schools, retreats, or asylums for such children are psychologists of real merit. 
Do they call their establishment Asylum for Idiots or Place for Keeping the 
Feeble-minded? Oh, no; they prefer the pleasing title, School for Exceptional 
Children or Home for Defective Children. There is now a Home for Little 
Children Who Cannot Hear. How delicate, how indirect. Circumlocution has 
removed the sting of misfortune. The parent who was humiliated because his 
child was deaf is now relieved to know that his child cannot hear. Let us all 
fall in line; let us relieve suffering humanity by the simple process of sand-paper- 
ing our language. T[.et us all deal with children who cannot hear, help support 
homes for those who cannot think, and extend our sympathies toward retreats 
for unfortunate persons who cannot keep their hands out of other people’s 
pockets. 

In all seriousness, does softening of the terms relieve the unfortunate child? 
Does calling an idiot an exceptional child improve his mental condition? Let us 
as teachers at least use the terms that admit of accurate thinking. There are 
fools, and I have to deal with some of them. I do not tell them they are fools, 
but I can better meet the situation by remembering that I am dealing with fools. 
I can adjust myself better to the conditions than if I eliminated the word “fool” 
from my vocabulary. I do not want a teacher to hurt the feelings of a backward 
child by telling him he is stupid; neither do I want her to assume that he is stupid 
until it is clearly proved that he is; but I do want her to know when a child is 
backward and to do her best to improve his condition. I do not want her to tell 
me or to tell visitors that she has a stupid class; but I do want her to learn some- 
thing about psychology and to apply her knowledge in individual cases. I have 
no patience with the teacher who whines about having a stupid class. If the 
children are not stupid, she has slandered them; if they are stupid, her duty is 
to give them sympathetic and intelligent attention. 

While trying to steer clear of the whirlpool on the one side, we must avoid 
the rocks on the other. While raising the standard of endeavor and attainment 
for those who can complete the course of study, let us remember the average, 
whose only relation on commencement day is that of spectator; neither should 
we forget the backward pupils who may never understand the nature of the occa- 
sion. 

Lefore suggesting remedies, it is always well to learn the condition of the 
patient. Our diagnosis today, you will note with regret, is largely statistical. 

Dr. A. C. Hill, Inspector for the New York State Education Department, 
has compiled valuable statistics concerning retardation and repeaters in the eight 
schools under State inspection in New York during the school year 1910-I9QII. 
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In his investigations Dr. Hill confined himself to the first eight classes in each 
school. 

Class or Grade A means a class doing first-year work; Grade B, second-year 
work, and so forth. Assuming that six is the best age for admission, under ideal 
conditions children in Grade A would be six years old; in Grade B, seven years 
old, etcetera. A child of five in Grade A is one year above grade, and a child of 
seven in Grade A is one year below grade. Retardation, it is unnecessary to ex- 
plain, means being behind the grade, or class, corresponding to the age of the 
child. 

Repeaters are pupils who in a year’s time are unable to complete the required 
work and iail of promotion. 


TABLE | 
Retardation in New York Schools for the Deaf, 1910-1911 
(By Dr. A. C. Hill) 





Age of pupils in years. 
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TABLE II 


Pupils Above and Below Normal Age in Various Grades of New York Schools 
for the Deaf, 1910-1911 


(From Statistics by Dr. A. C. Hill) 


Grade. Age. Below age. | Above age. Total. 
PAS esas < whcierecuauaer ele sIé<starabon eis sto eieteiows 70 48 192 310 
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TABLE III 


Pupils Above and Below Normal Grade in New York Schools for the Deaf, 
IQIO-IQII 


(From Statistics by Dr. A. C. Hill) 





Age. Grade. Above grade. Below grade. Total. 
BVOGEE @ coc) cinericduvicestieccaredce ans ° 48 oO 48 
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Feuer GF GHD COE BOE IIR 66 956k 8 Hie 0 6s Poa ea eds AERTS 1,005 
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If the conditions were normal, the majority of the pupils would be of the 
proper age for their respective grades and the number old for grade would be 
equal to the number young for grade. With only 12 per cent of normal age for 
grade and with 80 per cent too old for grade, there is an asymmetry that should 
be investigated. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: Excuse me, Mr. Taylor. Does that age represent years 
in school or 

Mr. Taytor: It means actual age of the child. If he is six years old, he is 
in Ist grade. 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: But it has reference to that proportion—that relation of 
six years to the rst year? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes. In other words, six years old, 1st grade; seven years 
old, 2d grade, and so on up to the &th. 

Dr. WeEstERVELT: And one thousand were older than that classification ? 

_ Mr. Taytor: Yes. In other words, there were one thousand that, accord- 
ing to this classification, were retarded—too old for their grade—above 80 per 
cent of the whole number. 

Now, of children who had repeated, 51 per cent repeated the first year’s 
work. In other words, 12 per cent of all children were on grade; 8 per cent 
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were young for that grade—more advanced than their years called for; 80 per 
cent were less advanced than their years called for; 37 per cent of all had to 
repeat a year’s work. 

Dr. WrESTERVELT: I would like to ask again how 80 per cent could be older 
than their grade without their being repeaters ? 

Mr. Taytor: They could do that. A child entering, say, at 14 instead of 6, 
and having to go in first year’s work. 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: That, then, breaks that relation? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes. 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: That is no reflection upon the children or the school. 

Mr. Taytor: No reflection; “54 per cent not repeaters,” which means 54 per 
cent of these 1,005 entered school older than the commencement age that I have 
been discussing. 

Now, when out of 1,254 children 466 have to repeat a year’s work, there is 
something wrong in the course of study somewhere. We may assume that the 
fault is with New York State. 

Dr. WeEstTERVELT: I would like to ask another question, Dr. TTaylor—excuse 
me for interrupting so often—but do you know the percentage of repeaters in the 
public schools ? 

Mr. Taytor: 38 per cent. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: And in the schools for the deaf it is 

Mr. TAyLor: 37. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: Well, then, the difficulty that exists in the schools for the 
deaf with the course of study also exists throughout the State in the public 
schools ? 

Mr. Taytor: I beg your pardon. I should have said, of all children of re- 
tarded development, or too old for their classes, in the public school the percent- 
age is 38. There are about 50,000 hearing children; a number of those are due 
to late entrance, and the number of repeaters is not so great as it is among the 
schools for the deaf in New York—not so great. 

Dr. WrEsTERVELT: How does it compare? 

Mr. Taytor: Well, the number is smaller than among schools for the deaf. 

As I have stated, with only 12 per cent of normal age for grade and with 80 
per cent too old for grade, there is an asymmetry that should be investigated. 
Our first step will be to study Dr. Hill’s statistics of repeaters. 


TaBLE IV 
Repeaters in New York Schools for the Deaf, 1910-1911 
(By Dr. A. C. Hill) 





Age of pupils in years. 
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TABLE V 
Repeaters According to Grades in New York Schools for the Deaf, 1910-1911 
(From Statistics by Dr. A. C. Hill) 





= Number Number Number not} Per cent 
rade. - 

pupils. repeaters. repeating. | repeaters. 
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Of the 1,005 pupils above normal age, 466, or 37 per cent, are behind their 
grade on account of slow progress, and the excessive age of 539, or 63 per cent, 
may be attributed in the main to late entrance and in part to irregular attendance. 

Before arriving at any conclusion in regard to retardation in schools for the 
deaf, it is well to know something about schools for the hearing. 

From “The Relative Responsibility of School and Society for the Over-age 
Child,” by Leonard P. Ayres, we learn that in twenty-nine cities, with 206,495 
pupils, in 1911, 37 per cent of the pupils were above normal age. These figures 
deal with the first eight years in school, as do the figures concerning New York 
schools for the deaf: 
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These figures probably represent with fair accuracy average conditions in 
city school systems throughout this country. The number of pupils who make 
slow progress is not counterbalanced by an equal number who make rapid prog- 
ress. Figures show that, on the average, for every child who is making more 
than normal progress from eight to ten are making abnormally slow progress. 
“These conditions mean that our courses of study as at present constituted are 
not fitted to the slow child or to the average child, but to the unusually bright 
one.”’—(l.eonard P. Ayres, “Laggards in Our Schools.” ) 

Educators are disturbed over the fact that approximately 37 per cent of the 
pupils in the public schools for the hearing are above the normal ages for their 
grades. If this per cent is startling, what can we say of the schools for the deaf in 
New York, with 80 per cent of the pupils above the normal ages for their grades? 
If the percentage of repeaters in schools for the hearing is a matter for investiga- 
tion, surely a far greater percentage of repeaters in the schools for the deaf in New 
York is a matter for more than passing comment. Something is wrong when 
more than half of the pupils must repeat first year work and more than one- 
third are repeaters in one grade or another. Making all reasonable allowance for 
late entrance, for illness, and all other causes of absence, it is apparent that the 
courses of study of these schools are based upon the attainments of the child of 
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unusual ability, and there is reasonable ground for the inference that more than 
one-third of the children are not graded to their best advantage. There is still 
further ground for such inference when we learn that many of the repeaters have 
spent from two to three years in a single grade. 

Similar statistics for schools for the deaf outside of New York are wanting. 
I think, however, all will agree with me in saying that the schools for the deaf 
in New York are as good as the schools for the deaf throughout the country. I 
think the average for the State of New York is better than the average for the 
United States. There is nothing exclusive about me. I am perfectly willing for 
you to apply to your own school everything that I have said in regard to the 
schools in New York. 

What shall we do? Who shall be the measure of attainment? Shall we 
consider the very few that hope to continue their education at Gallaudet College 
or a high school? Shall we adjust the cause to meet the requirements of the 
small number who complete the present course of study? Shall we look pri- 
marily to the needs of the average pupil? Shall we keep in mind the child of low 
intelligence ? 

A gentleman became very much concerned in regard to the future welfare of 
his son, aged one year. He wished to determine as early as possible the profes- 
sion or business for which his heir would best be suited. In order to learn the 
child’s preference he placed a Bible, some money, and some candy on the floor, 
and left the child to make his choice. The father had decided that if the child 
selected the Bible he should become a minister; if the money, a banker; or if the 
candy, a merchant. When the father returned he found his son seated on the 
Bible, holding the money in his hand, and eating the candy. “Bless me!” he ex- 
claimed, “the boy is a born politician!” 

Let us be politicians. Let us maintain a high standard for the highest 
pupils; let us prepare a course of study so that it will meet the needs of the aver- 
age, and let us make special provision for the backward pupils. 

Any one who has ever arranged a course of study will agree that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to systematize the work of a school from any one point of view, 
whether of the bright, the average, or the backward pupil. To arrange a course 
that shall have proper unity, and yet be three courses in its application to the 
various grades of intellect of the pupils, some may regard as impossible. To do 
this is difficult, I concede, but not impossible. It is not impossible, because it is 
necessary. The ideal course of study must be one that makes the best provision 
for all grades of intelligence. This is what I mean by “A Course of Study with 
Relation to Mental Ability.” 


Dr. Crouter: The subject discussed by Dr. Taylor is most interesting. I 
think we all feel that there is hope for the deaf children in the city of New York. 

It has been suggested that as we have a few minutes we might discuss 
this topic until the next period comes. I should like very much indeed to hear 
from our friend Dr. Hill, who has had much to do with the schools for the deaf 
in the State of New York, their care and instruction, if Dr. Hill will take the 
stage and say something. 

Dr. R. W. Hitt: I hope you do not hold me responsible for the statistics to 
which you have listened. ‘Those statistics are due to my friend, Prof. A. C. Hill, 
who is attached to the Educational Department of the State of New York. I oc- 
casionally make statistics, but they usually take another form. However, I have 
been intensely interested in the suggestions contained in the statistics which you 
have listened to, and my acquaintance with the schools of the deaf prompts me to 
say that it is hardly fair to the schools to assume that because a child is making a 
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second effort to accomplish a certain portion of the work, that the child is neces- 
sarily either a feeble-minded child or even a child of backward development. 
Now, that last would seem to imply a reflection upon the teacher, if it be true, 
but it does not necessarily follow. In the school, as you all know, circumstances 
frequently prevent the constant attendance of pupils; some sickness, some serious 
trouble which the school itself cannot provide for, or other circumstances re- 
quire that the child shall be withdrawn from some of the lessons, and also, even 
though he be present, may interfere with the ordinary progress which other chil- 
dren make. 

Another thing: in the city of New York we have not been able to catch all 
of the children as young as is desirable. Very many of them are retained in 
their homes for many years after they should have been in the hands of the 
teachers. Parental love or perhaps a spirit of—well, a lack of understanding 
of the needs of the child on the part of the parents may keep them in their homes 
when they should be in the hands of the teachers, to be trained, molded, and built 
up as they would be if they had the opportunity which rightly belongs to them. 
Hence some of us are earnestly advocating the extension of the compulsory edu- 
cation law to every child who is defective in any way, so that he may have the 
same advantage that the compulsory law gives to all normal children. 

I do not wish to take so much of the brief time that is available, but I would 
like to say one or two further things. ‘The attitude of the State toward the deaf 
child has three aspects: The first is the attitude which is due to sympathy—that 
is, the human spirit of the commonwealth expressing itself in provision for those 
whom we consider unfortunate—and I am glad to believe that that attitude has 
extended itself so thoroughly in‘all the States of the Union that it may be said, 
practically, the deaf child is r egarded as a special ward of the State, to have all 
the advantages which the public can give to such a child. The second is the 
economic interest of the State in all of its children. These children are to be 
future workers. They are to be wealth-producers; they are to be assistants in 
upholding the dignity of the State and assist in its progress. Therefore the 
State looks upon a neglected child, whether a deaf child, or a blind child, or a 
feeble-minded child, or a normal child, as one who is not equal to the proper task 
which should be assigned to him when he arrives at working age, so that in study- 
ing this problem of the child the State says it is wise to provide a future wealth- 
producer, and that every day which we expend in the education and the training 
of our deaf children is returned many fold in the interest which the adult brings 
to the State and adds to the wealth of the State as a whole. And there, perhaps, 
I come upon a more delicate ground. The State has an interest in the social side 
of this problem: What is to be done by the State in the exercise of its proper 
power and its true vocation and general interest, so as to prevent an increase of 
preventable defectives? Why, we heard today of the incidental causes of de- 
fectives. And some of you may have seen some of the statistics which IT com- 
piled last year in regard to the incidental causes of this special defect. What is 
the State to do? Must it not guard against the spread of all diseases which are 
liable to result in such an overwhelming disaster as the total loss of one of the 
great faculties that the child possesses? We are spreading broadcast through 
the land the doctrine that blindness must be prevented by early attention, the 
earliest possible attention, to the child. We are spreading abroad the doctrine 
that all forms of communicable disease must be prevented. Why shall we not 
come to the causes of defects, and say that the State is bound to exercise its full 
power to the very utmost degree to prevent the spread of defects and the conse- 
quent impairment of the future citizen for the highest possible usefulness to the 
State? And here is where the delicate feature of this social point is: We can 
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prevent the incidental forms, but the inheritance is something which must be 
considered in the light of science—in the light of eugenics. We must try and 
save the future generations from all forms of deterioration: we must endeavor 
to have in the body politic a race of citizens who shall represent all that is finest, 
all that is noblest, all that is most perfect in manhood and womanhood, and when 
there is any form of defect that is repeating itself from generation to generation 
to the steady impairment of all the proper powers of man and woman, it is the 
duty of the State to step in and say that that form of degeneration must be pre- 
vented by whatever means is in its power. 

Dr. WesteERVELT: I would like to tell Dr. Hill, and for our general satisfac- 
tion to state that in New York, thirty-six or thirty-seven vears ago, there were 
over twelve hundred children in schools for the deaf in New York State. Now, 
with nine schools, all doing their best to find every deaf child in the State and 
get him into the schools, there are between fifteen and sixteen hundred only— 
nearly forty years later. The population of the State has trebled in this time, 
but the increase in the number of deaf is but a small percentage. The reason for 
this must be a very great improvement in medical practise; the very much 
greater, more reasonable care of parents in having their children put under the 
care of specialists the first moment that it is discovered that any disease is affect- 
ing the organ of hearing, and with the persistent treatment of these children, at 
least during the first year of such impairment of hearing. I have known myself 
of quite a number of cases. Children have been brought to me, and I have ad- 
vised the parents to take them home and put them under the care of specialists, 
and where the parents have not been able, | have done it myself in our own 
school, and we have restored the hearing of some through this prompt treatment, 
taking the child quickly after his hearing is lost. 

But for the very large improvement we should have, according to the per- 
centage in 1870-76, 3,600 children in schools today in New York State; but we 
have 1,864, and that is not an increase that shows that the deaf are holding the 
same proportion to the population that they used to. 

Dr. Crourrer: As the author of the statistics quoted by Dr. Taylor in the 
course of his address is present, I think he ought to have the opportunity to ex- 
plain himself—Dr. A. C. Hill, of the Department of Education of the State of 
New York. 

Dr. A. C. Hin: Tam sure you have already heard enough from New York, 
and the only excuse I could give for coming forward here is that | might straighten 
out the Hill family. I am very often mistaken for Dr. R. W. Hill, and he is very 
often mistaken for me, and | do not wish to have him burdened with the heresies 
that I have related or with any of the mistakes or blunders that [ may make. 

I was very much pleased with Dr. Taylor's address. It was definite; it was 
a proposition to do something in particular. Generalities are all right in their 
place; theories are all right in their place, but in education what we want is a 
definite line of progress from one thing to another. And it was in furtherance 
of this idea that I set out last year to get out some facts, because I suppose that all 
progress is based upon facts. We want to know the condition first of all. I 
would like to explain just a word in reference to those statistics. I do not regard 
them as in the highest degree valuable, for this reason: They give the percentage 
of retardation in a single year. For instance, they tell us what pupils in the 
schools are in the same class this year that they were in last year, but they do 
not tell us how many years of retardation there have been. Possibly those same 
children have been retarded—have been in their class two or three years; they 
may have been in this same class two or three years 

I have gathered statistics during the past year which, when put in tabular 
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form, | think will be even more valuable than those that Dr. Taylor referred to. 
They will tell how many years a certain child has been in school and in what 
class he is at the expiration of that number of years, and I think that will be 
much more valuable. 

Now, we do need a course of study. If it needs to be different from the 
course of study in the public schools, we want to know wherein it is. And it 
seems to me that if the teachers of the deaf will put their heads together and 
formulate a course of study and have it have some degree of uniformity, so that 
when you go into a class in one school and listen to a grade—as we did here, the 
fifth grade—and then go into another school into a class of the fifth grade, their 
degree of advancement, of mental training, of development will be measurably 
the same. | know that a lot of people are afraid of courses of study. They tell 
us that it is hampering them—holding them down. I do not look at it in that 
way. We need a means of testing results. 

Now. I speak for New York, and I think Dr. Taylor will corroborate me in 
the statement that we are defective in that particular—we have not a standard 
of measurement of results such as we ought to have. Children are graduated 
from this school and that school; it means one thing in one school and quite a 
different thing in another school. It ought to mean about the same thing in one 
school as it does in another. We ought to have a means by which we can go 
from school to school and measure the results, and determine whether that school 
is up to the standard or not. Now I won’t say any more. I thank you for your 
patience in listening to so many people from New York and so many representa- 
tives of the Hill family. 





SunpbaAy, June 30th. 


\t the hour appointed the meeting assembled in the hall. 


Dr. Crouter: The exercises of the afternoon will be commen-ed with prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Reiter. 

Rev. Mr. Reiter offered a short prayer. 

Dr. Crourer: The exercises of the afternoon are to be of a reminiscent 
character, carrying us back to the early days of speech-teaching in this country. 
As Miss Yale has prepared the program and has much knowledge of the times 
and of the work in the early days, she will have charge of the exercises for the 
afternoon. 

Miss YALE: It has been the custom in our Association meetings previously 
to devote the entire session on Sunday afternoon to an account from members of 
the different schools of the religious work carried on in those schools, but it 
seemed to us best that today, after two brief papers in regard to Sunday work, 
we spend the rest of the time in asking some of our friends who are with us to 
give us reminiscences of the early speech-teaching days in New England. So we 
shall have first a short paper by Mr. Manning, of the Philadelphia School, on 
“Sunday in our Schools,” following by Mr. Reiter, of the same city, on “Religious 
Training.” After these few papers we will take up the period of reminiscences. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
ARTHUR C. MANNING, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA 
I did not quite understand that my remarks were to be made on Sunday work, 


so I have devoted myself to the general subject of Moral Training, or the De- 
velopment of Character in Boys. Fearing that I should talk too long if I did not 
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confine myself to a paper, I have written most of what I have to say, and I realize 
that it is undertaking rather too much in attempting to cover in ten minutes such 
an enormous subject as | have undertaken. 

In my paper I have kept in mind in the development of character three 
things—the influence of heredity, environment, and habit, or character. Character 
is habit. 

This question of character-building is too stupendous for the sentimentalist. 
It is a problem that can be solved only by the efforts of vigorous, practical men. 
More than ever before, intelligent study is being done on this subject. Sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and physiologists are giving their lives to it. The world is 
beginning to see that child culture is a science of more vital importance than that 
of animal breeding. Men are coming to see that selfishness, greed, inordinate 
love of power and fame are low aims. Never before have so many men believed 
so firmly that he is greatest who serves humanity best. There have never been 
so many inspired with the high ideal of service. 

Every teacher who has learned the relative importance of life’s values delights 
in, rather than shrinks from, the greatest of all his problems, the formation of the 
character of his pupils. To be sure, knowledge is power, but the accumulation of 
facts should be the means, not the end, of education, for life proves that wisdom 
is the principal thing. This should be our chief aim—building character that will 
endure the strain and the stress of the every-day life—which is merciless in dealing 
out justice, for the morally weak and unfit go down in the struggle, while the 
strong only survive. 

The parents give the initial impulse to the moral forces of child nature. We 
teachers often become discouraged over the unfathomed mysteries of heredity, 
but we may not give up a case as hopeless, for what seems incorrigibility may be 
due to our failure to understand. 

External conditions, or environment, increase the difficulties of both teachers 
and pupils. We all feel the restlessness of the age and the tendency to break away 
from traditions. We note with great concern the changes in the observance of 
the Sabbath, where picnics, baseball, and amusement parks have taken the place 
of what our churches teach us to be the proper observance of the Sabbath. 

Subtle and insidious are the influences that lurk in the “funnies” of the 
average newspaper. Most difficult to meet are the forces of evil that attack the 
unsuspecting mind of the inquiring youth as he reads the stories of scandal and 
immorality with which the daily papers reek. And I wonder if any of you during 
the last few weeks have watched the demoralizing influence among your boys of 
the awful example that has been set by the two men whom the American people 
have honored most, in their attitude toward each other, in calling each other liars, 
thieves, and rascals. I have found it among boys, and I deplore it. 

No one feels that he has the question of the irresistible moving-picture shows 
well in hand. Were they operated by men having a fair conception of their re- 
sponsibility and with whom we could cooperate, their absolute command over 
children would be altogether good, but how often the prime consideration of the 
proprietors of these attractions seems to be desire for gain only. And the laws 
regarding the censorship of moving pictures, though they have done much to 
mitigate the evil, have not by any means eliminated it. The cheapest vaudeville 
performers often infest moving-picture houses, performers who depend on the 
coarsest, lewdest suggestions and actions to “make a hit.”” Nor does deafness give 
children immunity from the contamination of this ribaldry. 

One of the most dangerous tendencies of the age is to let children do as they 
please, allowing them to come and go at will, following their own immature and 
undisciplined desires without let or hindrance. Too often toiling, drudging par- 
ents are unable to cope with the allurements of the street and its crowds. Law- 
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lessness follows these conditions, and the formation of habits of obedience in such 
cases is an almost impossible task. 

Hardly a factor in American life today is more productive of injury to the 
the moral standards of our boys and girls than the antagonism between capital 
and labor and the envy it engenders. 

The demoralization that follows the careless and extravagant spending of 
money by children and the light esteem in which the value of property is held 
give boys and girls a recklessness that strikes deep at the foundations of law and 
order. An instance of the useless and senseless destruction of property that is 
occasionally done by thoughtless youths is given in one of the Philadelphia papers 
of June 2d: 

Pennsylvania Students Noisy in Big Celebration 


“Beds, dressers, and furniture of all kinds were thrown from the windows 
of the dormitories and placed on two great bonfires late last night by hundreds 
of University of Pennsylvania students in celebration of the victory in the inter- 
collegiate games and their victory over Cornell yesterday. More than twelve 
hundred students joined in the celebration. A hail of crockery was thrown from 
the windows of the dormitories, which was smashed to pieces on the stone walks. 
The architectural studio, a temporary frame structure, was also broken into and 
everything movable or inflammable was consigned to the flames. At midnight a 
huge procession was formed, and with songs and cheers the students marched 
about the grounds.” 


“It has been so always.” they say; “‘it is a college tradition,” but is that a suf- 
ficient reason for such a destructive performance, especially since younger boys, 
who are great hero-worshippers, and who believe that what college boys do is 
always right, are greatly influenced by such outrageous action? One of my own 
boys brought me that, and said “Great fun!” but he did not follow their example, 
I am glad to say. 

But in the struggle to develop character in our children, we meet personal 
vices that demand attention. The seven deadly sins—pride, avarice, luxury, 
enmity, anger, appetite, and sloth—are the most pernicious. However, to accom- 
plish our purpose we must ignore these evils as much as possible and devote our 
strength to the development of the cardinal virtues—wisdom, courage, temperance, 
justice, faith, hope, and love. Of course, we can no more lay down a detailed 
formula to follow than we can make rules for the opening of a flower, or for the 
growth of a child’s love for his mother. We can only indicate general principles 
and work out the details for ourselves with each individual case as it arises. Each 
day presents some new and unexpected phases of the problem. 

The power of personal example is the greatest factor in the training of chil- 
dren. Emerson’s “What you do, speaks so loudly that I can not hear what you 
say,” is startling; but happy is he whose actions and words speak in unison. So, 
the first principle that suggests itself is the wisdom of complete mastery of one’s 
self, for without it no man can hope to win boys. With it, all things are possible, 
for boys love to emulate the example of a master; and since self-mastery implies 
the possession of the seven cardinal virtues, it is evident that to teach them and 
to inspire our pupils with them, we must be them all—wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, faith, hope, love. 

We must have faith in God, faith in ourselves, and faith in our boys. His 
case is weak who has not a strong faith in “a power that makes for righteousness 
and against unrighteousness at the helm of the universe, and that although wrong- 
doing may flourish for a season, sooner or later, in some way or other, it meets 
its just deserts.” He must have faith in himself and in his power to make his 
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ideals attractive to his boys. He must also believe in his boys. If he has faith 
in them and in their motives, they see it, feel it, know it, and in turn they believe 
in themselves, and their victory is half won, for trustfulness begets trustworthi- 
ness. On the other hand, nothing kills confidence so dead as doubt and distrust, 
and he who tries to train boys without their confidence is sure to fail. 

The development of moral courage is a most perplexing problem, especially 
when children have grown up with a code of honor that puts a premium on doing 
a lawless act and avoiding detection. But a persistent application of the belief 
that honesty is the best policy, that truthfulness is the only honor, while only cow- 
ards are afraid, is bound to win. There is nothing that pleases a boy more than 
to think he is the very soul of honor. 

And so earnest should we be in our endeavor to develop honor in our boys 
that we should not countenance tattling. A boy should never be asked, “Who 
did this?” but “Did you do it?” “Please tell the boy who did it not to forget to 
report it.” We should assume that no damage is ever done to property mali- 
ciously, but that it is always an accident, and that the fellow to whom the mis- 
fortune happens will come and make amends, either in work or in money. Boys 
are most susceptible to the charm of the idea that self-control is courageous, and 
they glory in resisting the temptation to deceive, when they see that such conduct 
requires heroic strength. 

Nothing strengthens a teacher's influence with boys more than genuine inter- 
est and sympathy. When our attitude toward a boy is right, he will see before 
we tell him that we are his friends and not his task-masters. 

Much thought is being given to experiments in self-government in schools. 
Theoretically, the idea appeals to us as feasible, for Dr. Holmes tells us that 
education is learning how to fit into life; and as we are preparing our pupils for 
citizenship, and as learning to do by doing seems rational, why not, with our 
oldest boys and girls, introduce a few of the principles of government under 
cautious, judicious leadership? The greatest danger we find in our pupil-organ- 
izations is that they are often too severe in their punishments. A case of this 
kind occurred in our athletic association just before the baseball season closed 
this spring. There was the usual eagerness to end the series of games with a 
good record. One of the best pitchers became willful, choosing to play the game 
as he pleased rather than as the captain directed. The pitcher flatly refused to 
obey orders and used very uncomplimentary language to his captain. He was 
called before the association, which is governed by the boys themselves, who 
decided unanimously that he should apologize; he could not be prevailed upon 
to do this, and though he was badly needed, law and order had to be maintained, 
so he was suspended from the association for the remainder of the term. 

We have found that by discussing with a group of our oldest boys cases of 
insubordination and flagrant wrong-doing they almost invariably rise to the occa- 
sion and bring the offender to terms, so great is the force of public opinion. 

Nothing appeals to boys more strongly than the slogan of “fair play,” and 
this can be used as a most effective agent in developing character, for when boys 
feel that they are getting justice, they take great pride in meeting us half way 
in our efforts to help them. No argument that we believe in justice is quite so 
convincing as a whole-souled apology when we are wrong. One of the bitterest 
memories of my own youth is that of one of my teachers, who, in a moment of 
hasty speech, did me an injustice. He was a man who boasted that he never 
apologized. Our pupils know that we lose control of ourselves sometimes, even 
as they do. We expect them to apologize. Why shouldn't we, if we are just? 
It is hard to do, but it is far more forceful than hours of preaching. 

Most children learn very early the distinction between right and wrong. 
“If to do were as easy as to know what to do,” the path of life would not be 
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strewn with so much wreckage. Teaching children to be fair among themselves 
is just as important and quite as difficult as teaching them to be fair with us. 
This must be done in their games, for the most of the time they spend together 
is in play. Here they must make the choice between honesty and dishonesty, be- 
tween honor and dishonor. The scope of activities in play is as large as in life 
itself. Flinch and three-deep, football and boxing alike furnish frequent oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of fair play. 

One of the greatest hindrances in the development of robust character is 
persistent nagging and fault-finding, which is a sure indication of weakness in 
the teacher. When we hear teachers constantly complaining about the conduct 
of their pupils, we almost wonder if they have forgotten their own childhood, the 
memory of which would seem to give them a fellow-feeling for the irrepressible 
youths of whom they complain. 

“We need often to be reminded not to take a child’s faults too seriously. 
There are certain faults and tendencies that belong to certain periods in his life, 
and many of the childish faults which distress us belong to immaturity and will 
be left behind by the child with his outgrown clothes as he emerges from one 
period of his existence into another. However, we need to make a wise discrim- 
ination between the faults that grow with the years and those that fade with them, 
and the sooner we learn to shut our eyes to the petty faults which belong to child- 
hood, the more quickly we shall help our pupils to gain strength to combat the 
more serious ones.” 

Psychologists teach us that direction is better than correction in creating in 
children the highest ideals; that the best results are obtained by not allowing to 
happen those things that would need correction. Intelligent guidance appeals to 
the best in boys and girls, while the repression of the “Thou shalt not” policy is 
short-sighted and ofttimes disastrous in breeding deceit and dishonesty. 

Substituting wholesome stimuli for those that are harmful will often require 
the greatest ingenuity, but the effort is well worth while. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
REV. FRANK H. REITER, OF PHILADELPHIA 


As we have just heard, the development of character must be the true end 
of all education. Any course of instruction stopping short of that end does not 
meet its full obligations, because it fails to develop the entire individual. The 
development of talents and natural ability in an individual to make a living—to 
satisfy the physical needs of life—is not education, but merely technical training. 
He can acquire that wherever he can procure a competent instructor, and it isn't 
necessary for him to attend school one day. Many a skilled mechanic has been 
produced under the old regime—the apprentice system—who could scarcely read 
or write. The only warrant that we have for the existence of our educational 
institutions is that they develop the individual as a whole and not alone teach him 
to use his hands to supply his physical wants. If an individual is not conscious 
of his moral responsibility to a community, his life has not been developed to a 
stage of greatest efficiency. We frequently hear of a man who is a genius, but 
who stops at nothing to gain his ends. With him the end justifies the means. 
There is a growing tendency in that direction at the present time, and if we want 
to get away from it we must do it by instilling in the minds of boys and girls 
that any end that cannot be honorably attained is not worthy of attainment. If 
we want boys and girls to be moral, we must make them so. 

Morality must be taught, for if you think a boy or girl will learn to become 
moral without any instruction, you might just as well believe that he or she will 
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acquire all the intricate processes of mathematics without ever receiving system- 
atic instruction. 

But what has all this to do with religion? Granting that character-building 
is the true end of all education, and that moral instruction must receive its proper 
share of attention in the curriculum of a school, what necessity is there for re- 
ligious instruction? Can't the moral side of an individual be developed by the 
application of purely ethical principles? Shouldn’t honesty for honesty’s sake, 
virtue for virtue’s sake, be sufficient without any formal appeal to religious prin- 
ciples whatsoever? Qn its face that seems good, but what authority is there for 
such action, what power is there to enforce such conduct but the individual him- 
self or the community to the extent that it concerns itself with the individual's 
behavior? If the individual conducts himself in a manner that meets the ap- 
proval of the community; if he measures up to the standard of behavior in prac- 
tise, he is considered moral. It will be readily seen that morality becomes an 
arbitrary term: and so does behavior become relative if it is to be judged by such 
a standard. As long as the individual does not encroach upon the rights of 
others; as long as he lives up to the moral standard of a community—i. ¢., 1f his 
behavior in public is proper—his private conduct may be what it will. Here indi- 
vidual authority and sanction steps to the helm, under a purely moral code based 
upon ethical principles, and the difficulty is that we have not all attained that 
philosophical stage where we are able to entirely abstract ourselves from the 
surrounding circumstances, and in an out-of-hand manner decide which is the 
noble or proper course to pursue when moral crises present themselves. We are 
apt to follow the lines of least resistance, and yet morality implies resistance of 
the staunchest and most strenuous kind. Moral instruction based upon purely 
finite ethical principles will not stand the test of life and character. It breaks 
down for lack of authority, and only one alternative remains: to teach morality 
based upon religious principles, due to the fact that the standard of behavior is 
absolute, infinite, and divine, and that He who formulates the rules of conduct 
has power to enforce them. Faith in God and in a standard of behavior having 
its origin in Him “transfigures a man’s life with a divine and absolute signifi- 
cance, and endows it with imperishable and unconquerable strength.” ‘All 
through history, in the periodical conflicts of Puritanism with the don’t-care tem- 
per, we see the antagonism of the strenuous and genial modes, and the contrast 
between the ethics and mysterious obligation from on high and those of prudence 
and the satisfaction of merely finite needs. The capacity of the strenuous mood 
lies so deep down among our natural human possibilities that even if there were 
no metaphysical or traditional grounds for believing in a God, men would postu- 
late one simply as a pretext for living hard and getting out of the game of 
existence its keenest possibilities of enjoyment. Our attitude toward concrete 
evils is entirely different in a world where we believe there are none but finite 
demanders from what it is in one where we joyously face tragedy for an infinite 
demander’s sake. Every sort of energy and endurance, of courage and capacity 
for handling life’s evils, is set free in those who have religious faith. For this 
reason the strenuous type of character will, on the battlefield of human history, 
always outwear the easy-going type, and religion will drive irreligion to the 
wall.” 
Granting, then, that religion is essential in order to bring out the best quali- 
ties in an individual, the question naturally arises: To what extent is an institu- 
tion or school for the deaf responsible for the child’s religious training? The 
end to be attained by our American public schools is character—to prepare the 
child for life. This, of course, infers that moral instruction plays a great — 
in the child’s development in order that it may successfully meet the moral issues 
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that it will have to face. In developing the child’s moral sense “the school may 
use religious sanction to enforce and strengthen moral obligation just as the State 
uses it in administering the civil oath; but neither the State nor the school is an 
agency for the advancement of religion or for the enforcement of its precepts 
as such, though each may use religious knowledge and precepts for its own ends.” 
Religious teaching is not, then, the function of the public school, because as an 
instrument of the State it is called upon only to train the individual to take his 
place in the community as a law-abiding citizen. The interests of the State are 
vested primarily in the welfare of the community, and it concerns itself with the 
individual only in so far as that individual comprises a unit of that community. 
With the State, religion is only secondary and a means. 

The State presumes that the child receives its religious instruction in the 
home and in the church. It uses the knowledge imparted by these institutions 
of society as a means to attain its own ends. With the individual, however, 
religion is primary as an end, and the duty to teach religion as such in a moral 
environment devolves upon the church and the home. 

The young congenitally deaf child comes to the institution devoid of knowl- 
edge. It may have some mental development, but only to a very limited degree. 
Its reactions have been mainly instinctive. A child becoming deaf at the age of 
five or six, if it has had a normal and healthy environment, may have some re- 
ligious knowledge. I know of cases where this is true. But even granting that 
to be so, the deaf child coming to us must be treated in the individualistic sense 
if the question of religious training is to be met and fairly dealt with. The in- 
stitution must take the place of the home and give the child as much as possible— 
and I would emphasize this fact—all the advantages that a good home has to 
offer. We can immediately realize what an enormous responsibility is placed 
upon the teachers of the deaf. The deaf child is placed in our hands—raw ma- 
terial—to be shaped into an individual prepared to take his or her place in the 
home, the church, and the State. Consequently it becomes our duty to give the 
child such training that will make it possible for him to live up to the expecta- 
tions of the above-named social institutions. 

The hearing child in a religious home learns its first prayers and receives its 
early religious instruction at its mother’s knee. The next step is the Sunday 
school and the church. The Bible is the text-book. 

The home and the church work hand in hand toward inculcating principles 
that will eventually bring forth worthy conduct and behavior regardless of the 
child’s environment in the future. This constitutes true religious training— 
behavior controlled by an absolute norm and standard that appeals to an author- 
ity higher than man for its sanction. 

In comparing the religious instructions of a hearing and a deaf child, a con- 
dition—that of sectarianism—presents itself which for obvious reasons an insti- 
tution for the deaf must avoid. But a deaf child must receive instruction in 
religion which stops short only of that. That knowledge and those principles 
which form the foundation of all denominational beliefs in general we must im- 
part, so that when the child’s mental development has progressed sufficiently, and 
it has enough language to make it possible, the home and the denomination to 
which it may belong can base its further religious training upon the foundations 
we have laid. 

What course is to be followed so that a deaf child may receive a good prac- 
tical religious training that will answer the requirements just mentioned? A 
firm belief in a personal God, not only as the Creator but as the Moral Ruler of 
the world—a Being outside of man, with unlimited power—that controls the 
destinies of men; a belief in man’s dependence upon God for his existence and 
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maintenance; man’s accountability to God for his conduct; his obligation to God 
to love and serve Him, and finally a belief in a future life—the immortality of 
the soul—will give a child the required knowledge from which all the rules of 
conduct for a religious life may be drawn. This knowledge must be procured 
from the Bible, because everything which we have contended for above is most 
explicitly set forth therein. “In a Christian civilization such as ours the religion 
of the bible enforces the moral law, and the appeal must be to its sanctions and 
motives, for these alone can give the law requisite authority in conduct.” 

In inculating the idea of God as a Creator, reference can be made to the 
child’s physical environment. In the spring of the year abundant opportunities 
may be found to bring it into close touch with the Creator. For where is the 
child that is not interested in the flowers as they make their first appearance; 
in the butterflies as they flit from cup to cup, and in watching the robin build its 
nest? Dy teaching a short form of the Ten Commandments, the relationship 
existing between man and God as the Moral Ruler of the world is established; 
and the Ten Commandments not only teach man’s duty to his Creator, but also 
set forth most explicitly what his attitude should be toward his fellows. 

lormal moralizing is always more or less odious to a child, because there is 
too much of the abstract involved. All effective education must proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract. Every child has a fondness for stories, and by trans- 
lating moral and religious truths into story form rules of conduct may be most 
easily impressed upon the child’s mind. The value of proper conduct may be so 
clearly portrayed in this manner that with a few bright questions the child may 
be led to discern the moral element contained within it. In this way the child may 
be taught to discriminate what is worthy of praise or of blame. Unconsciously 
his moral judgment is heing trained and we are accomplishing our most difficult 
task—the establishment in his mind of a clear and definite power to discriminate 
between right and wrong. A good illustration has ever imprinted upon the face 
of it its lesson and appeal, and it hardly ever becomes necessary to formally apply 
it. Thus the benefits of a belief in a personal God and the pursuance of conduct 
pleasing to Him can be most clearly pictured by referring to the noble characters 
of the Bible and holding them up as examples. Every child is a hero worshiper, 
and if we succeed in establishing in the child's mind such characters as Joseph, 
Moses, Samuel, David, Ruth, Esther, and Naomi as heroes and heroines, and 
their worthy actions as heroic and worthy of emulation, we can keep our child 
interested and portray the value of a religious life as in no other way. The 
parables of the New Testament are rich in material, and so simple, if properly 
adapted, that a child can readily understand them. 

In the Bible may also be found examples of conduct of which God does not 
approve, and in every instance the wrongdoers were discovered before any harm 
had been accomplished or reaped their just recompense. The jealousy of Cain, 
the perfidy of Haman, the disobedience of \bsalom, the parables of the P rodigal 
Son, the Unjust Steward, of Dives and Lazarus, all contain their moral lessons. 

Finally, “One there is above all others”—Christ, the children’s friend. The 
teacher can find no nobler, grander, or more excellent example for emulation 
than Jesus of Nazareth. Even men of no strong religious inclinations look upon 
Him as the greatest example of moral behavior since time began. The rules of 
behavior which He has taught by example as well as precept fulfill to the utmost 
what we have been trying to show to be essential in a well-governed religious life. 

One more point for discussion remains—that of reverence, the proper atti- 
tude toward the Supreme Being. This must be dwelt upon as soon as religious 
instruction begins, for it becomes the background for it all. It is the one condi- 
tion which raises the religious standard of behavior paramount above all others. 
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You may establish laws or rules of conduct, but you can never ultimately get any 
reverence on the part of those to be guided by them unless you can get reverence 
for their source of origin. That is why all moral codes established by men, no 
matter how good they are, break down. ‘We must never shut our eyes to the 
fact that an essential condition of free and willing obedience to law is a rever- 
ence for its authority, and this involves a reverence for its source. Back of the 
authority of the home, the school, and the State, back even of conscience, is the 
Supreme Being, the final source of obligation.” 

Children are great imitators—we are all aware of that fact—and it behooves 
the teacher to assume a reverent attitude while conducting religious exercises, and 
demand the same on the part of the pupil. In all chapel exercises, no matter 
how simple, the open Bible should occupy its proper place: the service should 
not be hurried through in a perfunctory manner, as though it were simply a part 
of the daily or weekly routine, and as though it were a cumbersome and unin- 
teresting proceeding. All instruction must come from the heart. More depends 
upon the spirit of a lesson than its formal presentation. We must believe and feel 
the truth which we want to inculcate. If we assume an attitude when present- 
ing religious truths as though we had little faith in them or as though we were 
indifferent toward them, we had better abandon religious instruction entirely, 
for more harm than good will result. No one more quickly detects hypocrisy in 
one than a child, and if any suspicion of insincerity is ever aroused in the child’s 
mind the influence which the teacher had in that child’s life is gone forever. The 
child has lost one of its greatest treasures—a living example. The hand which 
has clasped his and helped him over the stony path has grown cold; that implicit 
confidence which knew no “why” has now become an attitude of hesitancy and 
doubt. The words which carried conviction and made them potent, now fall 
from lips that seem strange and uncouth. The normal child has its parents to go 
to in time of trouble; his little deaf brother has not, and the teacher must occupy 
their place as competently as possible. Back of our religious instruction there 
must be an attitude reverent and devout, not seeming, but real—a faith that be- 
lieves the truths which we teach and a life that is religious. The day when 
“Follow my instruction and not my example” was good enough has passed, and 
back of all effective religious instruction there must stand out conspicuously a 
sincere, consistent religious life. 

Miss YaLe: | have in my hand a letter which | think may properly belong 
to this afternoon's session. It is dated Marsavan, Turkey in Asia, and signed 
by Miss Charlotte R. Willard, the head of the King School for the Deaf there. 

“King School for the Deaf was opened in September of 1910, in Marsavan, 
a citv of Turkey, located 400 miles beyond Constantinople. With the exception 
of a Mohammedan institution in Constantinople, it is the only school for the deaf 
in the Turkish Empire, and was opened because of the hopeless condition of the 
deaf-mutes in the country. of whom it roughly estimated that there are some 
thirteen thousand. 

“The school is under the direction of missionaries of the American Board 
of Missions, but its support comes entirely from private gifts. In teaching, the 
oral method is used throughout. Industrial training in the form of housework 
and sewing, and, for the boys, carpentry, has been given. The general plan of 
the school is being modeled after that of Clarke School. (This is natural, as the 
principal is one of the normal students of our own school.) 

“Tt would be difficult to find a more interesting place than that little house 
of seven rooms, where ten children, three teachers, and a supervisor are together 
working out the emancipation of the deaf-mutes of Turkey. The eagerness of 
the children, the hard, persistent effort which they make, and the joy in every 
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new attainment is something quite beyond what we commonly see in hearing 
children. Nor are they altogether selfish in their new life, as was evident when 
our big boy Paolos, after seeing pictures of Miss Helen Keller as she was in her 
cluldhood, and, understanding that she was deaf, earnestly asked that she might 
be brought to Marsavan to enjoy the same training which he was having. 

“In the upper school-room one may find the Greek children joyously show- 
ing the first letters ever written by them to their parents, or with intense in- 
terest laboriously making sentences about yesterday's excursion—all this in the 
Greek language. Down-stairs are the Armenian children, running, jumping, and 
throwing balls at the command of their teacher or playing a lively game at speak- 
ing and understanding each other’s names. In the same room, at a blackboard, 
is the strangest figure of all, and the characters which she writes are far stranger 
than the Greek or Armenian. This is Najie, our big, near-sighted, deaf Moham- 
medan girl, who, in characters which remind one of Hebrew, is writing “water” 
on the blackboard. It was her mother who exclaimed, “You are opening heaven's 
doors to me,” when at our first meeting we offered to take the girl to the Amer- 
ican doctor to see whether in some way her hearing might be restored. 

“This year Najie is learning to sew and receiving very little other training, 
as preparations have not yet been completed for teaching in the Turkish lan- 
guage. 

“Miss Philadelpheus, who spent two years at Clarke School in preparation 
for her work here, was the only teacher in the school the first year, when sne 
had a class of three Greek children, for whom she adapted the methods she had 
learned for English to the Greek language. The present year she has two assist- 
ants who are in training. Miss Nicolaan works in the Greek and Miss Der 
Kalonstian in the Armenian department, where there are six pupils. 

“That solid foundations have been laid for a work which is to be permanent 
and far-reaching we cannot doubt. It is the intention to put increasing emphasis 
on industrial training. ‘To allow for growth, it is hoped that within the coming 
vear it will be possible to buy a very desirable piece of property, with a good 
playground and a large building which can be adapted to the needs of the school. 
The school has at present the building above referred to and a small house where 
there is a sleeping room for boys and a room for two teachers. 

“Grateful acknowledgment is made in the name of the deaf of Turkey to 
the American Association for the Promotion of Speech among the Deaf; to 
friends in Clarke School for the Deaf, and to friends in the Colorado School for 
the Deaf, for gifts made to King School, and, above all, to those who developed 
and presented a system of training which can be used in all lands and adapted 


to all tongues. 
“CHARLOTTE R. WILLARD.” 


The same day that that letter came to me, came a little package from Miss 
Philadelpheus, and in it this garment (holding up a vari-colored article), which 
was the only dress little Sophie ever had until the day she left the village, and 
the native women said, “Well, if she is going to that school, she must have a 
dress,” and so they made her another dress, which they put on over this, and 
Miss Willard, assuring me that it had been disinfected carefully, presented it to 
me—the only garment the child ever had. And this (holding up another article) 
the little boy wore. There are forty pieces in that garment, I believe, every one 
so strikingly different in color that they show the thread. 

As Miss Willard says, the school is beginning well, but, upon authority, the 
Missionary Board does not feel that it can assume the care of it. It is named 
for Miss King, who was connected with this mission some years ago, and died— 
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I don’t remember how long ago. If any of the friends are interested in this 
school and would be glad to help on the work, I am sure that there is no safer 
place to make an investment than in the hands of Miss Willard and Miss Phila- 
delpheus, who are certainly doing very good and earnest work. 

That is the work of today, but the main part of our hour this afternoon was 
to be devoted to the work of yesterday and the yesterday long removed. We 
have with us this afternoon four of the pioneers in the work of speech-teaching 
in this country, who have promised to speak to us for a little time. First, Miss 
Rogers will tell us of her early work. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS OF SPEECH-TEACHING 
MISS HARRIET B. ROGERS, N. BILLERICA, MASS. 


Miss Yale has asked me to tell you how and why I took up the work with the 
deaf. In the early forties my eldest sister was at the Institution for the Blind at 
South Boston. Through her I knew Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell, both 
blind deaf-mutes, with whose education she had somewhat to do. As Laura was 
coming to visit us, my sister asked me—I was then a girl of nine years—to learn 
to use the manual alphabet, as it would give Laura pleasure. After graduating 
from the Normal School, I taught in the common schools and at Westford Acad- 
emy, a small town about ten miles from my home. At the time of the Civil War 
I wanted to be of some use to my country. I left the Academy, desiring to find 
a place either in a hospital or as teacher of the colored people who had just been 
set free. Although my efforts in these directions were unsuccessful, [ still hoped 
eventually to follow one of these lines of work. 

About this time Mrs. Lamson, who taught at the Institution for the Blind at 
the same time as my sister, and had been a special teacher of Laura Bridgman, 
wrote to my sister asking if she or I would go into a family to teach a deaf child, 
Fanny Cushing. Neither of us was willing to do this. I had promised to try a 
temporary position of quite a different kind, but Mrs. Lamson, wishing me to see 
the child, arranged for Fanny and her mother to meet me. I was interested, but 
had no thought of undertaking her instruction even if I did not remain in the 
just mentioned position. After a few weeks I returned home. Immediately Mr. 
and Mrs. Cushing renewed their request that I should receive their child. After 
repeatedly refusing, while Mr. Cushing was still urging the matter, the thought 
came to me, “How do I know but Providence is leading me in-this direction? I 
have failed to find work as an army nurse or as a teacher of contrabands.” I then 
turned to Mr. Cushing and said, “I will consider the matter and write you.” At 
length | decided to take the child for the winter. 

[ went into the Cushing family to become acquainted with Fanny before tak- 
ing her to my home. While there, Mrs. Cushing said, “Before you go I want to 
take you to Providence to see a mother who is teaching her deaf daughter.” She 
then brought me to Providence to see Mrs. Henry Lippitt. Here I saw for the 
first time a deaf child speaking and understanding what was said to her. I found 
that Mrs. Lippitt devoted every morning to the child, allowing nothing to interfere 
with the lessons which she was giving. In the afternoon she gave herself to the 
child’s entertainment. On the afternoon that we called they were about to go 
out for a drive. When we arrived, Mrs. Lippitt said to Jeanie, “Go and tell John 
we shall not want the horses this afternoon.” That was the first time I had ever 
seen a deaf child spoken to in this way. It seemed like a miracle that a child 
who heard no sound could understand what was said to her. We spent an hour 
there. What Mrs. Lippitt had accomplished was a very great inspiration to me. 
At this time my theory was that | could develop the child more rapidly while she 
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was getting speech if I used the manual alphabet, keeping it subservient to speech. 
Although Mrs. Lippitt did not approve of this, I was not ready to give up the 
experiment. 

\fter a week’s stay with Fanny Cushing I went to Westford, where I had 
taught, to visit in a family in which I had once boarded, the family of Rev. Mr. 
Rice. I told him that I was going to take a little deaf child to teach that winter 
and that I was going to try and teach her to speak. He told me that he had a 
newspaper cutting which he had kept for years, he did not know why unless it 
was forme. It was an account, written by a Dr. Clarke, of Boston, some fourteen 
vears before, of a visit to a school in Berlin, where the children were taught to 
speak. That suggested holding the child’s hand before the teacher's mouth in 
order to feel the escape of breath; also putting the hand on the throat or on the 
chest to feel the vibrations of voice. That was the help I obtained from the 
letter, but a great help | considered it. I had taught my little niece to read by a 
combination of the word and phonetic methods. I thought that was the proper 
way to teach any child, so I began to teach little Fannie in that way, using, as I 
said, the manual alphabet for words in which sounds occurred that were difficult 
for her to give. I think there were less than twelve words given her in that way. 
After about two months, | noticed that Fanny's attention was being divided be- 
tween the hand and the lips, whereas | wanted it concentrated upon the lips. | 
then took her to see her parents and told them that I had become convinced that 
it was unwise to combine the use of the manual alphabet and speech-teaching, but 
that they of course had the right to choose how I should teach the child. They 
said, “Teach her to speak.” That was just the decision I hoped for. 

I then came to see Mrs. Lippitt again. She thought the child had done well 
for the length of time under instruction, and this was a great source of encourage- 
ment to me, for she had some idea of what the child ought to do. Of course | 
had none. 

After I had decided to take Fanny I had an opportunity to go into a hospital, 
and also a chance to teach among the colored people, but I felt that I was where 
I ought to be—where it was intended that I should be—or those opportunities 
would have come to me earlier. 

After Fanny had been with me through the winter, | was so much interested 
that | was willing to keep her longer. I felt sure that Mr. and Mrs. Cushing 
would wish me to continue her instruction, and I was therefore desirous of getting 
more pupils. I did not know how to secure them. I knew that it would be of 
no use for me to advertise. Although in the oldest schools for the deaf articula- 
tion was known and had been tried, people in general throughout the country 
knew nothing of the deaf being taught to speak; and if | advertised to teach them 
to speak and read from the lips, it would probably be considered charlatanism. | 
thought if I could find some one to see my pupil, see what she had already done, 
and testify to that, then there would be a chance to advertise, but I did not know 
where to find any such person. Mrs. Lamson thought that Mr. Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, of Boston, who had a deaf daughter, now Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, 
would be one who could be relied upon to use his influence to further this work. 
Mrs. Lamson made an arrangement for me to meet Mr. Hubbard at her home, 
where I went expecting to meet only Mr. Hubbard. Instead of that, he had in- 
vited half a dozen prominent gentlemen, among them President Hill, of Harvard 
College, Professor Monroe, and Rev. Dr. Kirk. When I brought the child into 
the parlor, Mr. Hubbard wished me to describe our method of communication, 
and show how readily she could understand from my lips, and to state how much 
she had learned. I showed as well as I could what Fanny had done, and the 
gentlemen discussed the different systems of instructing the deaf. Dr. Kirk then 
drew up a paper, to which the gentlemen present subscribed, stating what they had 
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witnessed, and the length of time she had been under instruction. Mr. Hubbard 
sent to several papers this certificate and advertisement, saying that Miss Rogers 
would open a little school for the deaf, for which two pupils had been already 
engaged. These were the pupil that I had in the beginning, and a boy whose 
mother had made inquiries at the Hartford School as to what could be done for 
her son who had become deaf. A teacher of that school knew of my teaching 
Fanny and advised her to come and see me; she came and placed her son in my 
care. It was in November, 1864, that I took my first pupil, and it was in Novem- 
ber, 1865, that this certificate and advertisement went into the newspapers in 
Boston and Providence; but it was not until the first of June, 1866, that I had 
children enough to begin with, and then had only five pupils engaged. Another 
came in the autumn, and two more in the following spring. In starting the 
Chelmsford School, I could not possibly have been successful without the aid Mr, 
Hubbard gave me in gathering these gentlemen to see the children, in writing the 
certificate and advertisement, and in raising funds. There were but two pupils 
paying full price in the school of eight, and Mr. Hubbard raised about a thousand 
dollars to help carry it on. 

When I opened the school, my object was to demonstrate the practicability 
of this method of teaching the deaf, but as I wanted to work quietly, I went into 
a little country town, in which there was not even a railroad. 

Before I opened the school, while I had Fanny in my home, | had made the 
acquaintance of Miss Byam, an admirable teacher in one of our village schools, 
to which I often took Fanny. She knew the work that I had done with the child 
and had become interested in it. I engaged her to assist me. Later, when she 
was in Clarke School, a gentleman from one of the old institutions visited her 
class. He admired her work, but said, “It is done in spite of articulation instead 
of through articulation. If you should shut Miss Byam in a room with a deaf 
pupil and give her no system, she would teach it well.” Having obtained per- 
mission from the President of our Board to approach her on the subject, he 
offered her a position in his own school at a salary three or four times as large 
as she was receiving, but she remained with us. 

The first day of June, ‘66, with Fanny Cushing: Wilson Langdon, the second 
pupil; and another, congenitally deaf, seven years old, I opened the school. ‘Two 
others were to come that month; one child born deaf; the other, Roscoe Greene, 
a cousin of Mrs. Lamson, a young man who became deaf at seven and had re- 
tained his speech. He was a great reader, but his family had communicated with 
him by the manual alphabet. He had not learned to read the lips. These were 
the five pupils I had during the summer. In the autumn I received another child, 
a boy, that had been taught a few words; and in the spring, two girls, one born 
deaf and one who had lost much of her speech. We had no plan beyond carrying 
on our experiment with a small group of children. 

In 1864, before I knew Mr. Hubbard or anything of his work, he had asked 
the Legislature for a charter to establish a school for the deaf, but had failed to 
obtain it. 

Again, in the winter of °66-'67, Mr. Hubbard and others were going to ask 
for a charter to establish a school or schools in Massachusetts. When they went 
to the Governor to speak of it, he told them that a gentleman in Northampton had 
offered to give $50,000 to have a School for the Deaf established there. A charter 
was then asked for a school in Northampton. There were many hearings and a 
great deal of controversy. Mr. Hubbard asked me to come to Boston and bring 
my pupils. Mrs. Lamson opened her house to us on two successive days for 
levees, to which members of the Legislature had been invited. | showed what 
my pupils had accomplished. On the second day it was estimated that there were 
seventy people present. Mrs. Lippitt and her daughter were also there. Jeanie’s 
wonderful lip-reading excited great astonishment. 
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Soon after this Mr. Hubbard asked us to come to Boston again to the house 
of Mayor Quincy. Mrs. Lippitt came with Miss Jeanie, and the most telling 
thing there, the thing that had the most influence, was a conversation between Miss 
Lippitt and Roscoe Greene, sitting a little way apart. They apparently conversed 
with each other with the ease of hearing persons. That did more than anything 
else to convince Mr. Dudley, a member of the Legislature, that the deaf could 
really learn to speak and read the lips. 

Afterward Mr. Hubbard called us at another time to his own home in Cam- 
bridge, and there another levee was held. 

At last, toward the close of the session of the Legislature, the chairman of 
the committee to which the petition for a charter had been referred, brought in 
his report. Some members of the Legislature thought that the matter was brought 
up just as late as it could be, so as to put off discussion, and they stood ready to 
vote against it, but Mr. Dudley, whose only daughter was deaf, made a most 
touching appeal for the establishment of a school for young children into which 
they could be received at a much earlier age. It was so touching an appeal that 
gentlemen who had stood ready to oppose it, after that speech could not do so. 

The charter for Clarke School having been secured, its Board of Corporators 
invited me to take charge of the school, bringing with me the pupils from the 
little Chelmsford School. With the opening of Clarke School, October 1, 1867, 
the story of this initial effort closes. 


MISS MARY H. TRUE, BETHEL, ME. 


[ have enjoyed listening to Miss Rogers’ reminiscences, as they bring back 
to me my early years of teaching. I was then with Mabel Hubbard in Cambridge, 
and consequently had an opportunity of being present at both of the meetings of 
which you spoke, Miss Rogers, and I well remember how excited and enthusiastic 
I was over Jeanie Lippitt and Roscoe Greene. My pupil was much younger, and 
all that | had done was merely supplementary to what had already been done by 
her mother. 

Mabel lost her hearing when she was four years and a half old. She was 
ill for a year, and in that time lost much of what she had known of language. 
That she retained any speech was owing to her mother’s indefatigably persistent 
and patient effort. 

I was so young then that I was not especially interested in what had been 
done for the deaf. I have always regretted that I had not learned more from 
Mrs. Hubbard of what she did, but I understood from her that Mabel’s speech 
was kept up by the use of pictures and objects, about which she would talk in her 
imperfect baby speech, and that rhymes and hymns with which she was familiar 
helped her to remember and speak words not necessary in making known her 
wants. Mrs. Hubbard taught Mabel to read in that way, pointing to the words 
for the child to read. I believe the Twenty-third Psalm was used in that way and 
probably as an exercise in lip-reading. 

A teacher was employed for the year before I took up the work. She prob- 
ably taught Mabel to write and helped her in reading and to recognize printed 
words, so that when I began Mabel could read simple language, although of course 
her speech was very imperfect, and she did not understand much that she read. 

I cannot say very much about my work in oral instruction. It was very 
crude, I am sure, for I knew nothing about phonetics. The powers of the letters, 
as we used to say, were unknown to me. Perhaps it was as well, for if I had 
realized the difficulties in teaching a deaf child who had once spoken and who had 
learned her a b c’s, I should not have had the courage to go on. 

Tt was also as well that I had no convictions, for Mr. Hubbard had laid down 
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the law that Mabel should be taught exclusively by lip-reading; there should be 
no signs, nor should writing be resorted to except in cases of great emergency. 
So I do not know how I did it. I believe my sole idea was that Mabel should 
understand what she was reading. I could not imagine any child of school age 
not being able to study an ordinary geography lesson and recite it in the orthodox 
manner, or not being able to “get’’ a grammar lesson and parse as every God- 
fearing child should. I only remember that I tried to explain the language of a 
book by translating it into her own irregular language, and when she had fathomed 
the meaning of a phrase or a sentence, requiring her to substitute that, using the 
language thus acquired to explain or define in its turn. 

Dr. CroutrER: Could she read the lips at that time ? 

Miss TRuE: She read her mother’s lips, and sooner or later read mine, mostly 
word by word. It was very hard giving her new words from the lips, or even to 
teach the pronunciation of unfamiliar words in her reading, because she could 
not make use of the elementary sounds. 

Dr. Crouter has asked how I taught Miss Hubbard. I can not tell. I only 
knew that she must be taught. It was quite out of the question that a child 
should recite a lesson, not knowing the meaning of the words in it. For example: 
What was the good of reciting “Boston is the capital of Massachusetts” when she 
did not know what a capital was for? Then when you explain that the capital 
of a State is the city where some men go to make the laws for the State, what are 
you going to do if the child does not know what the word /aw means? 

Fortunately, Mabel knew something about the business of a policeman, and 
it was obvious that, since a policeman could take a man to jail—which of course 
he couldn’t—for doing something wicked, there must be some rule that the wicked 
man had disobeyed or, rather, “not minded ;” that rules were laws, and laws were 
made by men in the State House on Beacon Hill, and to prove that statement we 
went to the State House. From the State House we started on our study of 
history, that of the United States being of course the first, and my pupil became 
very much interested and excited over it, more especially over the fact that we 
beat the British in the Revolutionary War. 

Dr. CroutER: Mrs. Bell has a remarkable command of the English language. 
Tell us how you taught her. 

Miss TruE: She got language by reading it and using it to define language. 
It is fortunate that there were no easy text books in history then. We had that 
dreadfully dull Markham’s History of England. So we simply had to learn to 
understand and use the words in that book. I never brought the language down 
to her. She always had to climb for it. (Applause.) In that way she got a 
great deal more language than would otherwise have been possible, for we requisi- 
tioned all the histories we could get hold of, and I suppose her great love of read- 
ing and taste for history came in this way. She read “The Scottish Chiefs” 
before she was in her teens, and afterwards, when in Washington in the winter 
of 1870, ‘““Morley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic” and the “U nited Netherlands.” 
While abroad for the subsequent three years, her mother’s good judgment in the 
selection of historical novels and other reading was of the greatest value to her. 

The greatest factors in my work with my first deaf pupil was her perfect 
willingness to spend any length of time at her lessons ; her patience and persistence 
in getting words from the lips ; and the confidence shown by Mr. and Mrs. Hub- 
bard in my method—or lack of it. 

Miss YALE: We have with us still one other, Miss Fuller. 


MISS SARAH FULLER 


The remarks which Mr. Sanborn has made are, in part, introductory to what 
I have to say. Tis tribute to Mr. King—the Rev. Dexter S. King—is a richly- 
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deserved, well-merited tribute, and I thank you very much, Mr. Sanborn, for it. 
Mr. King was a member of the legislature during the struggle for obtaining the 
charter and the legislative action which insured the establishment of the Clarke 
School, and as soon as it was over, and that school was firmly on its base, he began 
to carry out the thoughts that occurred to him while he was listening to those 
children of whom Miss Rogers has spoken. He thought of the little ones in their 
homes who couldn't be allowed to go into institutions because of their being so 
very young, and he thought of having a school that should be independent of every 
other, and preparatory to the State institutions; he thought of those impression- 
able years when the perceptive faculties are so keen, and of the great boon it 
would be to those children and to their parents if, in the city of Boston. there 
could be established a little school to which these children could be sent, and. as 
he said, they could be taken by their brothers and sisters to the school, and car- 
ried home in the afternoon, or whenever the school session should close. And so 
he set to work to provide educational opportunities for these hitherto uncared for 
children. Fortunately he was a member of the school board of Boston, and could 
influence some of his associates to aid him in carrying out his plans. He first 
made inquiries, through the masters of the Boston schools, to know if they would 
report to him any children in the homes of their pupils who were deaf, and as a 
result there were gathered more than a hundred names. Visits to the homes of 
those thus reported revealed the fact that numbers of them were grown men and 
women, and that perhaps less than fifty were in need of the proposed instruction. 

Mr. King next sought among the public schools of Boston for a teacher who 
should organize the school and plan its work. The school committee to whom 
was intrusted the care of this “experimental school,” as they termed it, were in 
full accord with Mr. King’s ideas and wished a fair test made of their practicabil- 
ity. He simply thought of it as a school tributary to institutions. 

Through the efforts of Mr. King, in 1869, the State legislature passed an act 
providing for a large share of the cost of maintaining the prospective school, 
although it was to be opened under the auspices of the school board of Boston 
and to be a part of the public-school system. Thus was prevented a suggestion 
of unwarranted expense by the guardians of the city treasury. 

It was my good fortune to be associated with Miss True in beginning work 
for the deaf. Her reputation as a teacher was already established, and she has 
shown you by her sympathetic interest in her work how admirably adapted she 
was to be a co-worker—one with whom I could serve gladly and from whom I 
could learn much. Her work was a power, as you can well believe from what 
she has told you this afternoon. The incorporators of the Clarke Institution 
most generously gave permission to the school board of Boston to send the 
selected teachers to Northampton to learn by observation, instruction, and prac- 
tise the best ways of teaching deaf children. It was providential for us that Miss 
Rogers was our teacher, guide, and counsellor. We can never repay her for her 
many kindnesses during the blessed three months of preparation for work. I 
think of Miss Rogers as a torch-bearer, carrying aloft the torch which gives light, 
brightness, and cheer to all the world, and from which other torches have been 
lighted. She is the one woman of our profession in this country to be greatly 
honored for what she is and what she has done. 

In July Miss True and I returned to Boston, and together we spent the sum- 
mer vacation in going with Mr. King through alleys, byways, and out-of-the-way 
places learning of the home life, the surroundings, and influences under which 
our-to-be pupils were living. We expected to open the school in September, but 
owing to the difficulty of finding suitable rooms in a part of the city easily access- 
ible to the children, it was not until Wednesday, the roth day of Nov ember, 1869, 
that we began work. Unfortunately for the school, Miss True was called away 
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to England in 1872. She had so identified herself with the work that her interest 
in the school was never lost. She is one with it and of it today. Before her 
going two other teachers had been appointed, and of one, whose period of service 
for fourteen years was closed by death, I would like, on this day of reminiscences, 
to speak. 

Miss Annie F,. Bond was a fine, cultured woman of high ideals and an in- 
spiration to pupils and teachers alike. The influence of her life in the school 
continues, and is a reminder to all teachers that their services to their pupils do 
not cease with their work. 

I would also like to speak of two others—Mr. and Mrs. Francis Brocks— 
whose cordial approval of Mr. King’s efforts was a power in securing recognition 
of the value of early instruction for deaf children. The little daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks had been made totally deaf by a serious illness, and although 
educating her by private teaching, they were in fullest sympathy with the wish to 
provide public instruction for the children of those less fortunate than themselves. 
At this time great interest was centered in this child and two others who were 
nearly of the same age, all of whom had become deaf after having learned to talk. 
Between the families of these three childrn—Jennie Lippitt, now Mrs. Weeden; 
Mabel Hubbard, now Mrs. Bell; Bessie Brooks, now Mrs. Wheelwright—there 
was a strong bond of sympathy. It is one of the great joys of my life to know 
that these ladies are in all that is best in woman the peers of any in the land, and 
that each is contributing her share to the world’s good. 

To Mrs. Francis Brooks is due the honor of founding the first kindergarten 
for deaf children in this country. Mr. King’s plea was for equal opportunities 
with hearing children. Mrs. Brooks urged the teaching of deaf children before 
they were of school age. She would have them begin to learn to understand 
speech and to imitate it, as well as to acquire a knowledge and use of the language 
of childhood. The results of the work of this kindergarten and its influence since 
its establishment in 1888 have fully proved the wisdom of Mrs. Brooks. 


Miss YALE: I think you will all agree with me that if Dr. Fay will say a few 
words to us the afternoon will be perfect. 


DR. E. A. FAY 


I have listened with a great deal of interest—I am sure we all have—to the 
stories we have heard this afternoon of the early history of oral instruction in 
America. Miss Rogers spoke of three principals who came from a visit to her 
school at Northampton to the Conference of Principals at Washington in 1868. 
I remember very well their coming, and I remember the great incredulity with 
which the reports they gave of the possibilities of oral teaching were received by 
many of the members of the conference. But their statements of what they had 
witnessed at Northampton, corroborating as they did President Gallaudet’s report 
of the results he had seen in European schools, had a strong influence in leading 
the members of the conference to adopt resolutions in favor of oral teaching and 
to introduce this teaching into their school when they returned to their homes. 
The three principals referred to were Dr. Gillett, Dr. Milligan, and Mr. Talbot. 
They all passed away many years ago; but a son of Dr. Gillett is sitting this 
afternoon directly behind Miss Rogers, and a son of Dr. Milligan is now prin- 
cipal of the school for the deaf in California. So the work that they then began 
is still carried on through their children. 

I remember very well the first time I ever heard of Dr. Bell. Old Dr. Peet— 
not Dr. I. L. Peet, whom some of you remember, but his father, Dr. Harvey P. 
Peet—told me one day, it must have been in the year 1870 or 1871, that he had 
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been to Boston and had seen there an interesting young man who had recently 
come from England, or Scotland, or Ireland—he wasn’t quite sure which. Dr. 
Peet said he seemed to be a very intelligent young man and had an ingenious 
method of teaching articulation. He didn’t remember the young man’s name. [| 
was interested, as editor of the “Annals,” to find out about any new method of 
teaching articulation, and either through Mr. King or Miss Fuller—I don’t re- 
member which—I ascertained the name and address of that young man, and I 
wrote to him and asked him to write for the “Annals” a description of his method 
of teaching articulation. He did so. He was glad to have an opportunity to 
make known to the schools of the country something of his father’s method of 
visible speech; and | think perhaps at that time the small honorarium which the 
“Annals” was able to offer its contributors was not regarded by him with scorn. 

A year or two after that, I remember, when we had learned more of Dr. 
Bell’s method and of his great ability, we thought it would be a good idea if we 
could get him to come to Washington as Professor of Articulation in Gallaudet 
College ; and President Gallaudet, who was then in Europe, authorized me to enter 
into correspondence with Dr. Bell on that subject. I did so and made him a ten- 
tative offer. He seemed to regard the suggestion at first with a good deal of 
favor. He would like the opportunity, he said, of teaching articulation to young 
people whose education was already advanced beyond the elementary stage, and 
he thought it would be a desirable thing at that time, when he was engaged in 
some important experiments in electricity, 1f he could reside in Washington, where 
he could have the advice and counsel of Prof. Joseph Henry, who was then at the 
head of the Smithsonian Institution. Perhaps, moreover, the meager salary of a 
teacher of the deaf was more of an inducement to Dr. Bell at that time than it 
would be today. But after much consideration Dr. Bell decided that it was better 
for him to remain where he was. I do not know just what considerations led him 
to that decision, but one of them was probably the fact that he had already en- 
tered into those experiments in Boston which led to the invention of the telephone, 
and another was perhaps the circumstance that he was very much interested at 
that time in a certain young lady in Cambridge who was his private pupil and 
whom he was unwilling to leave to come to Washington. So Gallaudet College 
missed the great honor of having the telephone invented by a member of its faculty. 

Dr. CroureR: The session for tomorrow morning will open at nine o'clock. 
It promises to be a most unusually interesting one, and | would advise all members 
to be promptly in their places. 


Monpay, July 1, 1912. 


9:00 a. m.—Demonstration work. Advanced Class, Lexington Avenue 
School, New York. Arithmetic. Teacher, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 

Dr. Crourer: I have been requested to state that the class whose excellent 
lip-reading you had the opportunity a moment ago to observe is not the best class 
in the Lexington Avenue School; so you may judge of what this method of teach- 
ing lip-reading is capable of doing for deaf pupils in an oral school. 

The address this morning is “The Public’s Children and Civic Progress,” by 
Prof. Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner of the Public Schools of the State of 
Rhode Island. I have great pleasure in introducing Professor Ranger. 


THE PUBLIC’S CHILDREN AND CIVIC PROGRESS 
WALTER E. RANGER, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-TEACHERS: The time for words of welcome and 
congratulation has passed several days ago, but I do venture to offer a word of 
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gratification that this Association has honored Rhode Island this year by holding 
its summer meeting here. We feel that in selecting the Rhode Island Institute 
for the Deaf as the place of your meeting you have honored the entire teaching 
fraternity of the State, because—I wish to add to the assurance which you have 
already had—we here in Rhode Island realize profoundly the excellence of the 
institution whose guests we are this day. You who are then devoted to the edu- 
cation of a special class realize how long it has taken for the public to be con- 
cerned earnestly in the education of all children. And here in this institution we 
have an example wherein the State attempts to fulfill its responsibility. And so 
we feel honored here in Rhode Island by your presence. And I believe I voice 
the sentiment of all the teachers of this State when | say that we will all be ben- 
efited by your enthusiasm, by the fine spirit that is exemplified in all your work. 
The force of this convention is not limited to those who attend, but is the force 
to mold public opinion and inspire public responsibility for the needs of the pub- 
lic’s children. 

I have misgivings this morning, after listening to the demonstration exercise 
with its concrete excellence, that I may hardly be able to hold your attention to 
an abstract theme to which I am to invite your consideration. 

It can hardly be expected of me to offer counsel on the technique of teaching 
speech to the deaf, or to give suggestions of value on the conduct of the important 
work of your Association. The definite objects of your membership, however, are 
involved in broader civic purposes and spring from social interests and responsi- 
bilities that have given birth to all educational agencies and inspired all endeavor 
for civic improvement. In common civic aims all teachers are united in a single 
association ; and to us all, as members of a common fellowship, is entrusted the 
education of the public’s children, in whom is the hope of civic progress in the 
future. In the relations of your work to our whole educational enterprise and in 
the relations of public education to public good are questions that concern all 
teachers and all citizens. It is my present purpose to discuss the relations of the 
public’s care and education of its children to progressive civic experience, and to 
point out the increase of civic efficiency that has come from an awakened sense 
of social responsibility for the public’s children and dependent classes. 

In accounting the gains of the past in the education of the deaf, we find, as 
in other fields of educational activity, a striking development of the social con- 
science, an enlarged sense of social responsibility, a widening of public duty, and 
real achievements in civic experience. These are civic and social gains that have 
accrued from the public’s experience in the care and education of its children. 
Educational gains, whether in the education of a defective class or the free public 
education of normal children, add to social intelligence and power. The public’s 
better care of its children makes for civic progress. Through such experience 
society itself is developed. We easily recognize the truth that the schools of 
today are educating the citizens of tomorrow, that present education influences 
future citizenship, and that our schools are a means of civic progress. We direct 
our educational agencies with a view of their influence on the social and economic 
order. But, in another sense, are the public’s children related to social and civic 
progress. In the very care and education of its children, American society, and 
expressly society organized for government, whether State or municipal, has be- 
come more strongly animated with an altruistic spirit, has actualized moral ideals, 
and in its system of public education has accomplished distinctive achievement 
in government for the people. 

Your own Association and the work of those who are represented here today 
form an illustration of all this. We are familiar with individual effort of the 
education of the deaf, as well as of the blind and other defective classes; we know 
of public or private philanthropy that has established private schools; we know 
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of the public aid that has been given to them; finally, of the establishment of public 
institutions or State institutions, and in this entire process the result has been that 
the civic body has been charged with philanthropy, represented in the lives of 
whose who have devoted them to the instruction of unfortunate classes. 

In the development of American education we observe constant elements 
(akin to the enduring spirit of America), such as a sense of the value of education 
to man as man, an appreciation of personal development, a conviction that public 
intelligence is essential to civic institutions and the common welfare, and a faith 
in education as a means to civic ends. We observe the individualism that has 
always characterized American education and given us a remarkable variety of 
types of institutions. We still believe in an education adapted to the individual. 
We make broad provisions for the school education of all, and hold to the belief 
that the doors of all educational opportunities shall be open to all. But in the 
observance of fundamental principles remarkable changes have taken place in 
the means, methods, and immediate aims of education. So notable are these 
changes and so distinctive is school education of today that we may forget that 
American education has its roots in the beginnings of the nation and that its de- 
velopment is a form of civic progress. Among these changes is the development 
of free public education, revealing a growing sense of social responsibility and 
experience in civic codperation. 

The history of education in our country presents no phase of greater civic 
import than the change from private to public support and direction, which has 
been gradually taking place for a century or more and whose tendency continues 
with unabated force. The same tendency is observed in the assumption of wider 
responsibility on the part of the public or State for the education of defective 
classes, for the education and maintenance of dependent children, and for the care 
of all the sick and helpless. 

Hardly more than a century ago education was largely a private affair. The 
State might demand that all children be instructed, but responsibility for the edu- 
cation of his children was placed on the parent. The care of the blind, the deaf, 
the mentally defective, together with the burden of the helpless, was laid on the 
family, intelligent or ignorant, rich or poor, strong or weak, relieved by the minis- 
trations of church and charitable societies. But we know now that the education 
of all classes, normal and defective, could never be made complete and most eff- 
cient through private and charitable efforts alone. Satisfactory provisions might 
be made through private efforts for the more fortunate classes in education, but 
for the civic training of all children, all the resources of the public, of the state, 
are required. And we have come to realize that education in democratic society 
must be for the many and not for the few. We are learning to strengthen the 
weaker parts of the social organism. 

Many hardly realize the meaning of law and practise in public education. 
Today the true conception is, that the public at large is interested in every child; 
the child not only belongs to the home and parent, but belongs to the people. _ I, 
as a citizen, with others, as citizens, have an interest, civic or social, in every child. 
Not long ago I was called up “on the wire,” and the mother of a child said, rather 
sharply, to me: “Haven't I a right to have my boy excused from school to take a 
lunch to his father when I want him?” And I said, “No, not necessarily.” “But, 
why not?” And then I gave the answer which I will submit to you this morning. 
First, I said, “However, you had better call up the principal of your school and 
talk with him instead of me.” And she said, “I have; and he hung up the tele- 
phone and said he wouldn’t talk with me any longer because I was impudent.” 
But in answer I said, slowly, in order that the wire might get cool, and that she 
might understand my idea, I said, “But you see the public has an interest in your 
boy.” “Oh!” “We have laws that require the attendance of your boy in school 
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when it is in session, and you are to understand that not only you have an interest, 
but the public; all of us have an interest in your boy, and we desire his education.” 
It is not so much a matter of authority that the State or the city places this de- 
mand on the children, but it is to ensure to all a fair amount of public education; 
and so in this conception we may realize that if the compulsory attendance laws 
mean anything, if the vast sums of money appropriated by the State or by the city 
mean anything, it means that the public has assumed responsibility of its own 
children, and that today we are rather behind the times unless we see clearly that 
public responsibility for all the public’s children and the interest that we have as 
a social body in the lives of all the children for citizenship. 

There is no finer story in the annals of civilization than the growth of social 
responsibility and cooperation in the education and care of a people’s children. 
We recognize the individual’s social responsibility, no less than his self-honor, as 
a vital element of his manhood. We must also recognize that the family as a 
small social group owes duties not only to its own members, but also to the other 
social groups, the larger social groups of community, city, and State. Community, 
city, State, as larger social groups, are under the same laws of social justice, re- 
sponsibility, and cooperation, Fach group is to provide for the well-being of its 
members and to unite with fellow-groups for the common weal. Town, city, and 
State are essentially social groups, organized for civic ends; and their citizenship 
is enriched by a larger realization of social and moral ideals. 

Industrial economics and civic efficiency are conditioned on social codperation 
in the different groups. Codperation in the larger group especially makes for 
civilization itself. It has been said that the secret of Japanese success is their 
social solidarity, their oneness of home and purpose, their cohesion of interests, 
and, above all, their faith in the supremacy of their government as an instrument 
of the common welfare. But this has been explained, because there is less indi- 
vidualism among the peoples of the East than among the peoples of the West. 
The family is the smallest unit, and the family sometimes is large, numbering 50 or 
60, and sometimes a whole village. It has the ancient patriarchal social unit; but 
Western individualism is not necessarily inimical to real solidarity. Society itself 
is strengthened by the self-reliance and self-initiativeness of the individual ; society 
is only ‘the sum of the strength made up by the rugged personality of the indi- 
vidual units of society. And so we may still cling to our Western individual- 
ism, still cling for personal freedom and personal progress, and through it 
all, by a larger sense of social responsibility and a finer, real codperation, come 
into as fine things as the Japanese or the people of the East. And down at the 
bottom we believe that through the Western civilization we may attain to higher 
civic efficiency than through the ideas of the East. In a democracy government 
may become an instrument of the common welfare as in an empire. 

It counts for civic progress whenever a larger civic group assumes responsi- 
bility for a common interest for which a smaller group cannot adequately provide, 
because it means a recognition of public duty and the cooperation of larger groups 
of citizens. This is illustrated in the administration of all civic affairs. The 
political divisions of town, country, district, and State are groups of people so 
organized that they may conveniently and efficiently provide for the common in- 
terests of the group. 

In the administration of public education there has been a trend from the 
smaller to the larger unit. Following the family school and the private school, 
early established in New England communities by the codperation of settlers, 
came the district schools in organized towns supported in part or wholly by local 
taxation. Ata later time, when marked inequality of taxation and of educational 
advantages stirred the public conscience, the district system began to give place 
to the town system of schools. The rise of cities produced large units for the 
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administration of public schools. Meanwhile, it was found that even local mu- 
nicipalities could not adequately provide for many elements in public education, 
such as the training of teachers, general standards of efficiency, a reasonable 
equality of educational opportunity among the children of an entire common- 
wealth, and educational advantages for defective and exceptional children; and 
the State came to assume important functions in the administration of public 
education. Theoretically, the State has always been primarily responsible for 
public education, since its administration, whether State or municipal, is neces- 
sarily governed by legislation. But in the extension of the State’s immediate sup- 
port and direction of educational agencies and in the organization and develop- 
ment of State educational departments, responsibility for a great public interest 
has been realized in a larger civic group—the people of a State, without, however, 
lessening the sense of responsibility in the smaller groups. 

For example, among the State institutions of Rhode Island, as well as in 
other States, we may see the trend from smaller to larger units exemplified. This 
institution, the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, in its rise did not make all the 
steps that are sometimes found in the development of a similar institution. In 
1845 the State began to make provisions for the education of the deaf, and they 
were educated at State expense in institutions outside of the State. In 1877 this 
institution was established, and has been maintained and directed by the State. 
The education of the blind began in Rhode Island at the same time and is still car- 
ried on at public expense through education in other institutions outside of the 
State. We have now between 40 and 50 blind children in the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, and one or two others in other institutions. We have also in this 
State, as in one or two other States, the education of the adult-blind at their 
homes, and instructors of the Perkins Institute for the Blind travel about the 
State—five or six thousand miles a year—and visit from 60 to 7o blind pupils 
and teach them at their homes. 

I gladly tell you about this work. It is humanitarian in high degree and 
illustrates the fact that the State—its government—is called in at the expense of 
the combined people of a commonwealth to care for an unfortunate class. The 
State Normal School; State aid to public libraries and traveling libraries; the 
State Home and School; the Rhode [sland State College ; the Rhode Island School 
for the Feeble-minded, established five years ago; State aid to scholarship in the 
Rhode Island School of Design and scholarships in Brown University ; State aid to 
societies, and constant, increasing aid given to different elements in public edu- 
cation, such as high schools, supervision, and special education, all exemplify 
how step by step the State has assumed a larger responsibility in the great work of 
public education. 

In this general movement from private to public support of great social and 
civic interests, from the responsibility of the smaller to that of the larger civic 
group or body politic, there has been immense gain not only in the extent and 
efficiency of free public education, but also in civic codperation, social solidarity, 
and successful experience of popular government as an agency for the common 
welfare. When the State assumes the support and direction of an educational 
institution or agency it does not mean that an extraneous power has usurped the 
function of private or municipal effort, but that it has become a wider public 
interest for which a larger group of people are responsible; and in wise admin- 
istration private and local interest, responsibility, and codperation will in no wise 
be lessened, but be given further opportunity for activity. In the case of public 
schools, whether the details of administration shall be managed by local or State 
agency may be determined by convenience, efficiency, and group-interests. A 
high standard of public educational opinion, however, has been attained when all 
the people of a State recognize their common interest in all children as the pub- 
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lic’s children and their common responsibility to provide education for all, in all 
places, at all times. 

In the rise of public institutions for the education of special classes, as that 
of the deaf or blind, we may observe in general the various steps of the private 
endeavor of the humanitarian or of associated philanthropy to teach those in 
silence or darkness, the establishment of schools by private benevolence, the long 
and difficult search of devoted men and women to find better ways of teaching, 
an increase of public interest and support, the recognition of public duty in State 
aid, and complete State responsibility. Such development is a widening of public 
duty, like the widening of early forest trails to the highways of modern activity, 
It is the high honor of teachers of the deaf, as of teachers of other classes of the 
public’s children, that through private effort, personal devotion, and the labors of 
social groups, they have won the cooperation of larger social bodies and have 
charged great States with their own sense of tender responsibility to teach and 
enrich the lives of children seemingly hemmed in by the barriers of silence. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the instruction of the deaf in the recognition of 
the public that the least of its children are entitled, in the civic economy of human 
lives, to receive that training that is best adapted to them and most efficient in 
preparing them for the personal and social duties of life. “Even so, it is not the 
will of your Father in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” Too 
often education has been ordered for the few—the elect. It is a characteristic 
of free public education today that it is for the many. Every child is a public 
asset. Even the defective child is to have his chance. On economic grounds, 
for social ends, for the common good, such educational policy is justified. But 
who has given us these ideals except the friends and teachers of the deaf, the 
blind, and other defective children? They have taught us new possibilities in 
education. They have inspired the public with a larger sense of responsibility 
for the care and training of all its children. Their influence has been felt in the 
public schools, which more and more are caring for the special needs of children 
less richly endowed by birth. The work of this Association has not been limited 
to its members and the pupils whom they serve. It has exerted a vital force on 
public educational opinion and endeavor. It has a part in the continuous civic 
progress that comes from a deeper sense of social responsibility and a wider co- 
Operation for the wiser care of the public’s children. 

In my discussion this morning I feel that I may be misunderstood, since I 
confine myself so largely to the public effort, and I wish distinctly to be under- 
stood that we have always needed, and will always need, all institutions, private 
or parochial. JI am trying to point out this morning the effect of movements in 
education upon civic progress, and to find encouragement and inspiration in the 
fact that the efforts of the few have stimulated the efforts of the many, and that 
many a cause in public education started by private means—ownership by social 
groups—has called in the responsibility of an entire State; and that whenever 
one public interest is passed over into the care of the people, as government, we 
have always found large opportunities for new needs that have pressed forward. 

At the close of the past century the editor of one of our leading magazines 
invited a symposium on a summary of the gains of the past century, and the re- 
sults, as stated, were as we might expect—gains in spiritual reality, not industrial 
or economic gains; and they were summed up as three great gains—in freedom, 
equality, and fraternity. In common life we recognize these as conditions of 
individual welfare and social efficiency. ‘These are ideals of public education. 
Our public schools train to liberate personality, to prepare every child for life. 
The school stands firmly for equality of opportunity, and if there is any one demo- 
cratic body in American society it is the public school; and the schools are them- 
selves brotherhoods in their comradeship. The fellowship of the school becomes 
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the citizenship of the State; but we who have not forgotten the Declaration of 
Independence, or the Preamble to the Constitution of the United States, realize 
that liberty, equality, and union are the fundamental principles of the American 
Republic. Our people, socially organized as government, have been growing in 
these truths through their responsibility and administration of public education. 
In it all they have actualized in civic experience love of man. The State has been 
charged with ethical elements. In all that the people’s government has done with 
the spirit of human brotherhood, we may see the high ideal of a great civic fra- 
ternity, as the end of all civic progress, formed from the lives of the public’s 
children, and better understand Hegel’s definition of the State as a realization of 


moral ideals. 


Dr. CrouTER: Professor Ranger, in his very admirable address, has referred 
to the very great interest in the State of Rhode Island in our public school system 
and to the very generous spirit accorded by the State to this school for the deaf. 
I know of no school for the deaf more generously supported than the Rhode 
Island Institute, and this institute occupies a rather unique position among the 
schools for the deaf in the New England States. There is but one other simi- 
larly supported—the school for the deaf at Portland, Maine. 

In continuation of the thought contained in Professor Ranger’s address, 
Professor Walker, of the State School for the Deaf, at Delavan, Wisconsin, will 
address us for a short time. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. W. WALKER, STATE SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF, DELAVAN, WIS. 


It was with a great deal of mystification that I received a message a few 
minutes ago from our presiding officer to step to the platform, and a great deal 
of alarm as well as mystification when he asked me to say something in response 
to the address we have just listened to. I hesitate always to say anything unless 
I have a little chance to do some thinking beforehand, and yet I hesitate also to 
refuse to do anything of this kind. On the other hand, it would be strange, in- 
deed, if a man could spend most of the years of his life—years and years of his 
active life—in the kind of work that you and I are doing, and had not some 
thoughts upon the topics that have been so admirably and broadly set forth to us 
in the address to which we have just listened. 

My eyes have been opened a good deal since coming to Rhode Island. I 
knew I was coming to the smallest State in the Union. I made some computa- 
tion before leaving home, looked up some statistics, and discovered that this State 
was not as large as my own county at home. I think my county is only one out 
of seventy, and one of the smallest at that, in the State of Wisconsin. And then 
I knew that I was coming to a very small part of this great country. I wasn’t 
surprised when our good friends took us down—had to take us down—to New- 
port to the ocean, in order that we might turn around. I was not at all sur- 
prised on Saturday, when my wife said she thought she would go up to Boston 
over Sunday—she wanted to make a change of clothes. There wasn’t room in 
Rhode Island. 

A number of these things have been coming to me, so far as the size of this 
State goes; but when I think how we have been so royally treated, so generously 
entertained—every thoughtfulness and consideration that could possibly have 
been exercised have been exercised toward us—and now, when upon all that there 
comes to us this morning a welcome and a greeting, not from those who are con- 
nected with this school in any way, but from the head of the public school sys- 
tem, the Commissioner of Public Schools in the State of Rhode Island, I feel 
some way that Rhode Island is larger than its possibilities geographically ; that 
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some way we have had pointed out to us, not only visually, but in the address 
itself, something that was needed to make complete this remarkable week. You 
and I have listened this morning to a pointing out of a philosophy of society that 
is worth listening to and following and grasping. The idea that this Commissioner 
of Public Schools gave to the mother, that “the public has an interest in your 
child,” is fundamentally one of our school work. The further thought pointed 
out in his idea of the solidarity of society through its individuality, that that child 
is bound to have a future interest in the public, is the complement of the other 
thought. 

The man was more than poet—although he was one also—who said, “Society 
is a grand scheme of service and return; who gives the most in ways darkest wins 
the best reward.” And so it happens that that community—brought about no 
matter how—that follows, in some way, consciously or unconsciously, the theory 
that it must do, and do, and do still more for its young children, just as uncon- 
sciously is coming into that future period when it shall receive more, and receive 
more, and still more from those young people when they become older. That is 
the philosophy of our education, of our society: He, indeed, who gives most to 
society receives most from it. The community that gives most to its public 
institutions receives most from those public institutions. 

May I rest just a moment here. Among the many good things that we have 
listened to during the past week there is one thought, one spirit, that has rung 
through all of it, and yet has nowhere been mentioned, and I wish to mention it. 
The thought through all of the exercises we have witnessed in the demonstration 
work, through all the papers, has nowhere been emphasized—it has been men- 
tioned incidentally occasionally, but nowhere been brought out in a detrimental 
way—that these children with whom we deal are defective, in the sense that they 
are hampered. I like that. I do not like a convention; I do not like a school 
where the teachers and those in charge—a school of defectives, if you please— 
where those in charge, consciously or unconsciously, excuse the shortcomings of 
the children because of their defects. It is unfortunate when any teacher takes 
the attitude of mind: “This is as well as deaf children can do.” It is a beautiful 
thing when the teacher can hold in mind the thought: “These children are chil- 
dren, with no limitations except the limitations that are put upon all of us.” We 
of course know that it is a handicap to be deaf, but we all have our handicaps. 
It is true that around every one of us a circle is drawn—a circle that limits in a 
certain way our powers. Beyond that circle none of us can go; but the beautiful 
thing is that you and I do not know where our circles or limitations are, and 
therefore. as far as we are concerned, there are no limitations to our possibilities. 

The teacher that deals with a certain child or a certain class as limited in its 
possibilities, by virtue of that very feeling is herself limited in the excellent work 
that she may do for that child. It is an unfortunate thing, indeed, for a child to 
feel or to say, “I have been limited, so I can’t.” But it is still more unfortunate 
when a teacher thinks or says to a defective child, “You can’t.” When a teacher 
is in the frame of mind where she feels that the child has reached his possibili- 
ties, reached the limit to his possibilities, then by that very fact she has lost the 
power of inspiration for that child, and she can no longer batter down the ob- 
stacles to his progress from very belief and enthusiasm, because she feels there 
are no limitations. 

It is your business and mine, every one’s, to meet childhood in such a way 
that we impress every child that there is no limit to which he may go—and there 
is none. We measure physical things, we measure distance, we measure tempera- 
ture, but we cannot measure thought; there is no measure to what you can re- 
member ; there is no limit to our imaginings, because there is no measure for those 
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things, and therefore, because there is no measure, there can be no limit. Now, 
you and I may, of course, understand that somewhere there is a limit beyond 
which nothing short of Deity can go; but since we have no measure for marking 
that limit, for us it does not exist. And therefore I shall carry back from this 
meeting that thought—that we have not been anywhere depressed with putting 
forward the idea that we are working with defectives. We are not—any more 
than all of us are working with defectives when we are working with ourselves. 
Every man and every woman has his own limitation, and those of the children 
with which we work are simply in another line, another direction, from the limita- 
tions that God put upon all of us. This is the one thought, in addition to the 
little direction that the chairman asked me to state, that I really felt impelled to 
say to some one. I have said it in private conversation, and I really appreciated 
the fact that I had a chance to say it here. 





Dr. CrouteR: The next paper, on the School Garden, is by Miss Jane S. 
Worcester, sister of Alice Worcester, whose charts every teacher of speech— 
of articulation—is familiar with. At least, she ought to be. Miss Worcester is 
also sister to Dr. Worcester, connected with the Department of Education of the 
Philippine Islands, and whose book many of us have read. 

Miss Worcester is a teacher of long experience, and who has done admirable 
work in connection with the public schools with hearing children and with the 
schools for the deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts, and at Mystic, Connecticut. 
I have great pleasure in introducing Miss Worcester. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL GARDENS 
MISS JANE S. WORCESTER 


I wish I could say that I had experience with the deaf at Northampton, but 
I can’t. That was my youngest sister. 

The value of the school garden for public school children and of the vacation 
garden for those who must spend their summers in the cities is becoming more 
and more generally recognized. 

What are its possibilities for deaf children, and what changes, if any, should 
be made to adapt it most successfully to the needs of the deaf, who, if they spend 
eight or ten years in an institution, will be away from home during the time when 
they would naturally acquire a taste for agriculture and a working knowledge 
of it? This is a matter to which I have given a good deal of time and thought ; 
but lest any one should think I consider the final word spoken, I prefer to take 
as my subject “An Experiment in School Gardens.” 

The conventional school garden provides that a plot of ground be assigned 
to each child for his own individual use, where vegetables and flowers grow side 
by side in democratic neighborliness ; that it shall be planted and cultivated under 
direction, and that, as an incentive to work, a reward or prize shall be given at the 
end of the season for the best cared for and most successful “farm.” 

One of the points most emphasized by at least one branch of school garden 
leaders is that these plots, or “farms,” as they prefer to call them, shall not be 
carried on for commercial purposes, but that the small farmer shall profit by 
whatever crops he may raise—that they shall be exclusively his own. 

Correlation of nature work, manual training, simple botany, language les- 
sons, etc., are advised, and the children, under the direction of a teacher, set to 
work. If I may quote from the author of “Among School Gardens” as to results 
to be looked for, in an address recently given before the Convention of Charities 
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and Corrections, “A child who has worked one season in a school garden is worth 
five cents an hour for weeding and cleaning up. One who has spent a second or 
third season in the garden is worth from eight to twelve cents an hour for jobbing 
about a yard or garden. The child knows weeds from flowers and vegetables 
and something of the needs of seeding. Furthermore, the garden gives other 
advantages of commercial worth—those advantages possessed by people who 
have acquired careful, accurate, methodical habits. 

“Tt is agreed that responsibility tends to self-respect, personal force, and 
altruism. In the school garden the child’s individual plot gives this responsi- 
bility. 

“Today manual skill is taught for its quickening powers over the mind, for 
moral discipline through its training in good work, and for its trade and voca- 
tional value. The forms usually chosen are shop work, handicrafts, or the older 
instruction in art. 

“The school garden offers similar educational values, and may be introduced 
at less cost than shop work.” 

The Mystic Oral School for several years dabbled at gardening, with much 
the same result achieved by the hero of Spring Arithmetic: 


“Tt was the busy hour of four, 
When from a city hardware store 
Emerged a gentleman, who bore 

1 hoe, 1 spade, 1 wheelbarrow. 


“From there our hero quickly went 
Into a seed establishment, 
And for these things his money spent: 
1 peck of bulbs, 1 job lot of shrubs, 1 quart of assorted seeds. 


“He has a garden under way, 
And if he’s fairly lucky, say, 
He'll have about the first of May 
I squash vine, 1 egg plant, 1 radish!” 


The children had had considerable pleasure and a moderate amount of 
healthful exercise from a little piece of ground on which they had raised a few 
flowers and early vegetables, but their work could hardly be dignified by the name 
of gardening, and we wanted to do something better and more permanent. 

There was land enough—that was the least of our troubles—though the real 
farmer insisted that he needed every square inch of it. However, it seemed a 
pity to us that our pupils, who spend three-fourths of every year in the country, 
should not have practical experience in what would not only give them pleasure, 
but would also be a stepping-stone to a means of livelihood when they should 
leave school; for of course our first wish was to make our work as practical as 
possible in every department and to keep always in mind the future of these 
young people, to whom many avenues of self-support are closed, but for whom 
flowers and vegetables will grow as well as for those who can hear. 

Under the old regime the plots left by the children in June cried for atten- 
tion during the busy days of July and August; when they returned in September 
little but a choice assortment of weeds remained and all enthusiasm and interest 
were killed. 

The teachers who had labored so hard in the warm spring days somehow did 
not feel enthusiastic about continuing their work if it were to be neglected during 
their absence ; but the farmer asked severely what would become of his crops if he 
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spent all his time keeping the children’s beds in order. In short, the back-to-the- 
soil movement was far from popular among the faculty, and a whole menagerie 
of lions appeared and roared whenever the subject came up for discussion. 

On the other hand, we believed that the thing, if it could be managed, would 
be of tremendous benefit to our children. Not only would it be possible, if the 
work they did were made practical, to turn their experience into an additional 
means of revenue when they left school, but also they needed the regular physical 
exercise in the open air, the knowledge of “the green things growing,” and the 
pleasure of seeing them grow—the development of a love of nature and the 
knowledge of how she worked. It seemed to us that these advantages were too 
great to let slip. 

So at last a site was chosen near enough to the school buildings to allow the 
children to run back and forth easily, but not in such plain sight that failure 
should mock us to our faces. The services of a professional school gardener 
were secured to plan and lay out the plots; a former teacher who had had some 
experience in this line of work was engaged to take classes three times a week. 
assisted by one of our own force, and work began in good earnest. 

But immediately we got into difficulties. The regular teachers found it 
almost impossible, with a definite course in language, history, arithmetic, and 
geography to cover, to give sufficient time to the lessons in soil, planting, etc., 
which our special teacher deemed of great importance, for an occasional lesson 
on gardening subjects and terms was not enough; a special vocabulary was 
needed and much drill was necessary to fix it. 

The manual training teacher inquired if she had the children spend all their 
time making labels, cultivating sticks, root cages, etc., how the book shelves, kin- 
dergarten tables, and chests of drawers for which the institution clamored could 
be done, and affairs in general required a good deal of adjustment. 

The ground was very rough and stony and much effort was necessary to get 
it into even reasonably good condition. One of the first lessons which we had to 
learn was that if the children were to enjoy their work and wish to go on with it, 
the periods of digging, spading, etc., must be regulated by their strength and not 
by the enthusiasm of the professional, who had no fear of riding the willing 
horse to death. 

Even the charms of new red wheelbarrows and shiny tools were not proof 
against stiff backs and sore muscles. After an afternoon of vigorous stone- 
digging our young agriculturists began to think farming was very hard work and 
to have grave doubts in regard to adopting it as a career! 

As it was our first organized and systematic venture, it seemed wise to allow 
our gardening expert a free hand. Each child had his ten-foot “farm,” and cul- 
tivated it exclusively. The pergola and summer-house of unpeeled cedar, cut on 
school land, were built by the carpentry classes; and the experiment—and what 
might be called the special topic—beds, which included grains of various kinds, 
peanuts, cotton, flax. and sweet potatoes, were supposed to be kept in order by 
the school as a whole, as were the paths. 

The children planted and watered and weeded, but owing to the size of the 
plots, the great number of paths to be kept in order, and the fact that our chief 
was unaccustomed to deaf children, the work of the year was mostly practice 
work, with l'ttle or no general instruction, for she found it hard to remember that 
if she spoke to them when her back was turned, or talked into the hole which she 
was digging, on her knees, they would not understand her. Again, she found it 
difficult to adapt her language to their capacity, and when she told a child in the 
first year primary to “put the equivalent of three cans of water” on a certain 
plant, it was not strange that her directions were not followed ! 
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The children had the usual early vegetables before going home; but as ovr 
instruction was very urgent that each child’s tablespoonful of early peas ard 
handful of beet greens should be cooked and served separately—an impossibility 
in an institution kitchen—new complications arose. 

During the vacation a man came twice a week to weed and water, and the 
children returned in the fall to find tomatoes, carrots, and a glorious show of 
flowers. There were peanuts on the peanut plants, bolls on the cotton, a second 
planting of flax was in its prime, and the first one in condition to show how the 
fibers are removed. To be sure, our ornamental gourds turned out pumpkins, 
but they played an important part at the Hallowe'en party, so all was well! 

\When we sat down to sum up the lessons and results of our work, we came 
to the following conclusions : 

First, that for institution children with a vacation the individual plot is a 
mistake, partly because it teaches only hand weeding, and involves so much work 
as to be discouraging, while giving no chance for learning the use of cultivating 
tools; partly because most of the vegetables must be planted in such small quan- 
tities as to make the children say with scorn, “No good!” for children are prac- 
tical to the end, and nothing appeals to them like success—unless it be rest/— 
partly because it encourages a decided spirit of selfishness and an inclination to 
let the products of the garden go to waste rather than share them with a less 
successful cultivator—perhaps a wholesome lesson, but not an agreeable trait of 
character—and, last of all, because it is such poor economy. 

Second, as to profit and loss: Our garden had cost us, including salaries, 
tools, the removal of numerous rocks, and the preparation of the ground, a con- 
siderable sum of money. From it we had had in return lettuce and radishes, 
which were consumed entirely by the producers as long as school lasted, but later 
supplied the table of those who remained at the institution during the summer; a 
few early peas, some tomatoes, carrots, and quantities of flowers. The other 
vegetables, owing to improper planting, lack of thinning, or the hot, dry summer, 
were a failure. 

To counterbalance this, however, the children had grown stronger and 
browner every day. The chance to work off superfluous animal spirits by dig- 
ging and weeding, watering and building, had made discipline easier, while lazi- 
ness and careless work confronted some small farmers with marked effect in 
weeds or scantily filled beds. They took great pleasure in the flowers, and when 
we saw the garden filled with youngsters gathering big bouquets for the house, 
for a sick teacher, or some one whose birthday they were celebrating, we felt that 
we had results, even if all our hopes were not fulfilled. So in spite of mistakes 
and discouragements we were ready to begin again. 

This time one of the members of the family took charge, under direction of 
an experienced farmer and gardener, which promised to be a much more satis- 
factory arrangement, not only because she understood the children and _ their 
limitations of language, thus saving time and friction in dealing with them, but 
also because she preserved a due sense of proportion between the garden and 
other work, and did not let enthusiasm for the former exclude the latter. 

The tendency of the specialist in this, as in any other line, is to make every- 
thing give way to his own subject, and to think that nothing else matters—that 
the language topics, arithmetical problems, manual training, etc., that come up 
in connection with the garden are all-sufficient ; but stitches must be taken and 
lessons must be learned, even if a few weeds grow and a few flowers open with- 
out supervision! 

A complete change was made in the arrangement of the plot of ground; 
flowers and vegetables were put by themselves, the latter being planted in sufh- 
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cient quantities to supply the whole family, which was a source of great pride to 
the children and of convenience to the school. 

Although the work was to be carried on on a broader scale, yet owing to the 
new arrangement the number of paths was greatly reduced and a hand cultivator 
could be run between the rows of vegetables. We felt that the children, instead 
of being overtaxed in the effort to keep plots and paths free from weeds, would 
now have time enough and to spare for making everything trim and orderly 

A blackboard, made by the carpentry class, was hung in the summer house, 
where the children could gather before each lesson to be taught what they were 
to do that day, what tools they were to use, what seeds they were to plant, how 
to plant them, etc. 

They were also to be taught to recognize the common weeds, to learn their 
names, and study the leaf forms of the various seedlings, so that never again 
should all our mignonette be carefully pulled up and plantain and “pusley” left 
or our precious foxgloves cast out as mullein! 

Much time was lost the year before in individual instruction in regard to 
seed sowing, etc. To overcome this difficulty, a “demonstration bed” was planned, 
where object-lessons in planting and transplanting could be given to the whole 
class at once, to be carried out simultaneously by them later on. 

Root cages were prepared for lessons in germination; simple exercises on 
plants and weeds in various stages of development were outlined and the vocab- 
ulary taught, all by the gardening teacher. 

Note-books were given to the children, in which a brief record of each day’s 
work, illustrated by free-hand drawings, was to be kept. 

The special beds where cotton, flax, different kinds of grain, sweet herbs, 
etc., were planted, were arranged with an eye to the class-room, where geography 
and language teachers would use them for illustrations and topics. 

Climbing roses and wisterias were purchased to run over the rocks which 
were too large to be removed; seeds and some choice shrubs were provided, and 
we began anew with great ardor and enthusiasm. 

But alas and alas! Our experienced gardener was not willing to trust the 
children to do the work. His precious seedlings were not for their clumsy fin- 
gers; uneven spacing or crooked rows were agony to his soul! If flower seeds 
were to be sown or plants set or transplanted, we were very apt to find, when the 
time for the lesson came, that he had quietly done the work himself and there 
was nothing left for the children to do. 

As the note-books were intended for a record of their own work, that part 
of the plan did not come out satisfactorily, and we still found problems to solve. 
We were promised a good garden, and a good garden we have, but not altogether 
the children’s garden. 

However, the school still makes plans for the future. In the fall the art 
classes will have an opportunity to make studies of flowers, fruit, and weeds, 
and to learn harmony of color and grace of arrangement, so that no longer will 
large handfuls of scarlet salvias, purple petunias, and yellow calliopsis be massed 
in tight bunches on the tables in the dining-room, to destroy the appetite of teach- 
ers while rejoicing the eves of the young cultivators. 

Under ordinary circumstances, before school closed the garden should fur- 
nish radishes, lettuce, peas, beet greens, and spinach for the family, while pan- 
sies, forget-me-nots, English daisies, bulbs of various kinds, columbine, polyan- 
thus, and similar things should give an abundance of spring flowers. 

In the fall melons and the usual vegetables will be ready for use; while, if 
our plans are carried out, late plantings of those which have gone by in the chil- 
dren’s absence will be made, in order that they may watch the development and 
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learn to take care of all the ordinary garden products. These late plantings we 
consider of great importance, since through them the children are able to learn 
the care of the same kinds of vegetables that they planted in the spring. 

The cooking classes will also take a hand, canning, picking, making chili 
sauce and catsup from the materials furnished by the garden, but on a larger scale 
than heretofore. 

There will be sweet herbs to cut and dry, seeds to gather and care for, the 
garden to put in order for the winter, and plenty of other odd jobs to be done to 
occupy many spare minutes pleasantly and profitably. 

Although, as I have already told you, our plans have not been carried out 
to our perfect satisfaction, we already begin to see results of our work. The 
older boys are taking great pride in being allowed to go to the farm and give 
genuine help there. No punishment is so great as to say, “7his week Saturday 
you cannot help Mr. Tift” (the farmer). They write home with jov of the num- 
ber of rows of potatoes they drop or the hills of corn they planted, and say, “I 
shall take all the care of our garden this summer—I know how now.” 

Little patches of yards in the city are getting tiny hedges and small geraniums 
set out in them as time goes on, to say nothing of vegetables that are planted— 
yes, and are really growing under surprisingly unfavorable conditions. A row 
of small boys lying flat on their stomachs to watch the opening of the early 
tulips in the sun was one of the pretty sights that did our hearts good in the 
spring. 

From our experiences we have arrived at certain conclusions: 

First. To be really useful to any but the more advanced pupils, the work 
must be carried on by one of the regular teachers of the school who has been 
relieved of enough of her duties to have the necessary time and strength to do it 
effectively, with a farmer or gardener as adviser and director as to preparation 
of soil and time and method of planting. 

The ordinary farmers and gardeners seem to lack the ability to teach, and 
are unequal to the written work, perhaps because they are unaccustomed to 
making outlines or to planning the work step by step in advance. Their main 
object seems to be to get the work done as quickly as possible and with as little 
trouble to themselves as may be—to have the children help them instead of help- 
ing the children to a knowledge of ways and means, of the whys and wherefores 
of the work. 

With a member of the teaching force in control, the work can be system- 
aticaliy and efficiently done and the instruction graded to suit the advancement of 
different pupils. 

3ut it is not fair to expect a regular teacher, already spending five hours a 
day in the class-room, to attempt, in addition, serious gardening. Very careful 
preparation, at the expense of much time and thought, must be given, to make 
the outdoor work a success, to sav nothing of the actual time and strength spent 
in superintending the children’s work. Unless due allowance is made for this 
expenditure, one of these things will happen: either the garden will be a failure, 
the school work will suffer, or the teacher will break down, and the probabilities 
are that all three of these calamities will occur. 

Then let me repeat that for successful gardening a regular member of the 
teaching force, partially relieved of duties in the school-room, makes the best 
director. 

Second. While the garden offers endless opportunities for the acquisition of 
broader knowledge, from the study of soil to art, a judicious selection must be 
made, lest in scattering our fire too much we fail to hit the more important mark. 

A very definite idea of the ends to be accomplished is necessary in this as 
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in any other work. The question of what the garden is for, and whether or not 
everything should center in it, is for each school to determine for itself. 

Third. Provision must be made for care of the garden during vacation if 
the children are away, and a careful study of flowers and vegetables to be raised 
must also be made, so that they may see the results of their labors, both before 
they go in June and after they return in September. A little thought and plan- 
ning and a few late plantings make this perfectly feasible. 

Fourth. Our experience goes to show that special instruction in regard to 
soils, enriching, mulching, etc., should be given on the spot by the gardening 
teacher, and not in the class-room. 

Fifth. The demonstration bed is of great importance. There the teachers 
can show an entire section, in a few moments, what to do and how to do it, if 
they have not language enough, so she is sure they understand her verbal direc- 
tions, or she can have one or two pupils do the work under her direction, while 
the rest observe, so she is sure all understand. She will then be free to super- 
vise their work, whereas, if she has to give each child directions, time is lost, the 
children become restless or lose interest while waiting for their turns to come. 

Sixth. While no set rules can be laid down, and each school must be more 
or less a law unto itself, with thought and care a course may be worked out that 
will be of real value for the future as well as the present. Adaptability and 
common sense will bring success and make the school garden an incentive to the 
pupils to beautify their homes, a valuable addition to the curriculum, an ornament 
to the place, and a joy to the hearts of all concerned. 


Dr. CrouTEeR: I was much interested indeed during the reading of the paper 
by Miss Worcester, and I quite agree with her that to accomplish the work suc- 
cessfully it is very important that a school teacher should have charge of it—one 
who understands the deaf, how to control them, how to interest them. 

I recall an instance in connection with work of a similar character in our 
school in Philadelphia, where the man in charge knew very little of the pupils 
and not very much of the work itself, although he claimed he did. One day one 
of the boys was sent to my office for reproof. He had been told to hoe the gar- 
den. He had taken the hoe and set to work, and had hoed the garden from one 
end to the other. Upon asking him why he had hoed up everything in sight, he 
said, “Why, the man told me to hoe the garden, and I obeyed him.” 

The teaching of gardening, the care of flowers, and the rearing of vegetables 
6f various kinds is a most valuable occupation for deaf children, for deaf men, 
for deaf women. We have tried it, and as far as we have gone we are very much 
pleased with the results. One of our boys, on leaving the school this year, has 
taken a position with a truck raiser, the farmer himself a deaf man, and he is 
doing admirable work. He found it hard at first. He came back with blistered 
hands. He had to get up early; he had to accommodate himself to circumstances 
and conditions; but he is making good, and he will learn a very valuable trade in 
a very short time. 

If we had time I should like to have this subject discussed at length by those 
who have had experience in gardening and truck-raising in our schools. We 
shall have to pass on to the rest of the program, the Conference on Language, 
and through the continuation of the exercises Miss Yale will have charge of this 
conference work. 

Miss YALE: It has been necessary to omit three or four papers from the 
Conference on Speech Work—one, I think, on the Conference on Reading—on 
account of illness. May I ask that those papers be handed in, so that they may 
be with the others. We do not want to lose them, though we have not been able 
to have them presented here. 
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WORD-PICTURES AS A MEANS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
EDITIL M. BUELL, LEXINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL 


Why does language mean so little to many of our deaf children? Why is it 
so difficult for a deaf child to separate important facts from unimportant detail? 
Wherever two teachers are met together and the conversation turns to language 
teaching, we hear these two questions. 

It is useless to try to solve any difficulty until we have found the causes 
which lead to its existence. Have you ever had children, in giving a definition 
or in reproducing a bit of language they did not understand, write a sentence 
verbatim, so far as they could remember it, leaving blanks for words which they 
could not recall? This has been my experience several times, and the only solu- 
tion I can find is that in our special work for training the sight we train the visual 
memory of our children to such an extent that, to many of them, reading or 
learning a lesson means remembering the words and phrases rather than the ‘idea 
which they should convey—i. e., the language of the text calls up no mental 
image other than the printed words on the page. 

Why should we blame a child for saying that the deserts of Arizona are the 
most productive region of our country, if the word desert carries to his mental 
vision no impression of dreary wastes of sand. Why should he not say that his 
friend is 11 feet in height, if he has in his mind no mental image of the length of 
a foot, and why should we expect him to differentiate between the respective 
value of the two statements, “When a boy, George Washington liked to play 
soldier” and “George Washington was made Commander-in-Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army,” if the only impression he has on reading them be that of an equal 
number of words on page 25 of his reader? 

Why is it that when children are asked to write a story about a picture, we 
often get good ideas correctly expressed, while if we try to get from the same 
pupils the ideas of a simple story expressed in a few words, the result is a few 
unimportant statements correctly expressed (because memorized) or else a 
hodge-podge of language with little or no meaning? Is not the reason for this 
that, in the first case, the child gets from the picture a fairly clear concept before 
writing, while in the latter his mental image is one of printed words rather than 
one of people and action. 

Psychology tells us that the habit of forming clear images is an important 
one, and that all the higher forms of knowledge depend upon the accuracy with 
which concepts are formed. 

If this be true of the normal hearing child, it is also true of the deaf child. 
If, in order to cultivate this power of imaging correctly, it is worth while to spend 
time on so-called “word-pictures’” with hearing children in the public schools, 
why is it not even more worth while to spend time with deaf children for the same 
purpose ? 

Reasoning on this basis, I have for the last year experimented along this 
line, being led to make the experiment by a state approaching despair over a class 
seemingly of good mental ability, but with no power to get ideas from language 
without long and detailed explanation of its meaning. I have tried in every way 
I could think of to connect language in the children’s minds with definite mental 
images; to make them realize that words are of no value except as they convey 
ideas, and that they can get as much pleasure in contemplating a picture called 
up in the mind through language as by looking at one in their books. 

Children love pictures, and from the second year in school are accustomed 
to describe them. After describing a picture, have the children close their eyes 
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and mentally image the same. I have never seen a class which failed to be inter- 
ested when told that they could make beautiful pictures of their own. They are 
eager to find out how to perform this wonderful feat, and set about it with all 
the enthusiasm one could wish. 

Take single nouns first, with whose meaning the children are familiar, as a 
hospital, a class-room, a parlor. Have the children close their eyes for a mo- 
ment, and then tell you what they see when thinking of the noun given. Go from 
words to phrases, as a street in the city, a farm in the country; then take sen- 
tences, as “Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water.” 

Sometimes we have oral descriptions of pictures which the children have not 
seen. A child, standing before the class, describes a picture which is in a book 
before him; then the children, after trying mentally to image the picture from 
the language, find it in their books. 

I sometimes write a description on the slate and have the children draw a 
picture from it. We take paragraphs from the books the children are reading, 
and describe what we see when thinking of them. I read with the children selec- 
tions from both poetry and prose, and when, after reading a selection, I hear 
such expressions as “What pretty language,” “I wish I could think such beautiful 
thoughts,” I know that the children are getting ideas; that language is beginning 
to mean to them what it does to us, and that when I tell them to read during 
study hour, they are not sitting with eyes closed, repeating over and over and 
over half sentences and phrases, with no idea in regard to them, except that the 
next morning they must have them memorized in proper order, or incur the 
wrath of a teacher who has allowed reading and study to become more a process 
of muscular than mental activity. 

When children can read—and by reading I mean get an image of the per- 
sons and action from language—the step to condensation is comparatively easy. 

When this point has been reached, try taking a story which is familiar to the 
children, with not more than three clearly defined points. Read the story over 
with the class, and with books open try to lead the children to decide what is 
important and what is not, writing the points in the form of statements on the 
slate. 

Show them that these points or statements are the story, written in the fewest 
possible words. Now write the story on the slate, enlarging slightly upon each 
point, thus making it a little longer; then write it, enlarging further upon each 
point, making it still longer. Show the children that each is a good story for 
the reason that it contains all the points which are of importance—that the length 
is immaterial so long as it does this. 

We all know the usual result of telling a child to condense a story—the first 
paragraph or so with most of the facts left out. Now write the story in this 
way, and by checking off the points from your first outline, try to make the chil- 
dren see that while the language is correct, the story is a failure if any of the 
points are left out. 

Try another story in the same way, and after writing the outline on the slate, 
let the children write the story. There will usually be at least one who is anxious 
to try the new way, and can do it with some measure of success, and others who 
have not yet grasped the idea. It always makes a lasting impression when the 
child who has all the points, though poorly expressed, gets a fairly good mark, 
while the one who has correctly written the first few sentences from memory gets 
zero. 

The first lessons may be discouraging, but if followed out persistently, chil- 
dren, even those below the average in ability, can be taught to write an ordinary 
story from six to twenty lines, and you will have given them the power to grasp 
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not only the important points of a story, but the facts best worth remembering 
in history, geography, and reading, and will have developed their mentality to a 
degree which years of memorizing of language would not do. 

For the final examination, given at the Lexington Avenue School two weeks 
ago, each class under my supervision was given a story suited to its grade in 
length and language, which was to be reproduced in not more than three sen- 
tences. The results were so interesting to me that I venture to bring them before 
you. The two upper classes, a seventh-grade class and a sixth, had the same 
story. In the seventh grade only 14 2/7 per cent of the pupils got all the points 
in the required number of sentences, while in the sixth grade 85 per cent got all 
the points and expressed them clearly. These are both good average classes. The 
seventh-grade class has never had any work on word-pictures; the sixth has had 
it to some extent for a year. 

It is only fair to the children to state that the idea of the story as it was 
written was very difficult for a child to grasp, the point being that a purple violet 
thought about the purity of the snow until at last she became as white and pure 
as the object of her adoration. (The class of seventh grade would have had no 
difficulty in reproducing the story if more sentences had been allowed.) 

In the two lower classes, of the one which has had work on word-pictures 
since January, 75 per cent got all the points and expressed them clearly, while in 
the other, which has had no work of this kind, only one pupil came anywhere 
near getting the main facts. These are both classes containing slow children, 
doing approximately fifth-year work. 

Of the class which has had the most work of this kind, a class doing sixth- 
year work, and the one which led me to try it, 91 7/11 per cent got all the points 
and expressed them in three sentences, for the most part without error. 

The work on word-pictures has been more far-reaching in its effects than I 
realized it could be when beginning it. Two results have been most noticeable: 
ist. Children who before taking this work never read unless compelled to do so, 
and who, when asked to write a story from one of the books read, tried to palm 
off a story which I knew positively had been memorized one, two, and in one 
case even three years previously, now never fail to give an intelligent account of 
something read in their latest library book when asked to do so, and when one 
book has been completed always ask for another. 2d. The results have been most 
marked in arithmetic. To quote from the teacher who took charge of the class 
this morning, a teacher of wide experience, who has made a specialty of math- 
ematics for ten years, “The result is apparent with all the classes with which I 
have worked, especially with children, who, while doing any mechanical process 
well, failed utterly in mixed problem work.” 

The trouble seemed to be that the children, not being able to image the con- 
ditions of the problems, simply juggled with the numbers. Take for instance a 
problem like the following: John had 3 apples and Harry had 6 more than John; 
how many had they both? The children saw neither John, Harry, nor the apples; 
they simply saw the 6 and 3, as was proved by the fact that the first answer was 
likely to be 9; the second, 3; and the third, 2; and when 18 failed to satisfy the 
teacher, there was nothing more to be done. 

By having the children picture the conditions of problems, the fractional parts, 
the measures, etc., I find that it clarifies the work to their minds, and they know 
what they are trying to do and why they do it. 

Miss YALE: By request, we will follow with three other papers, representing 
certain points in language work, in primary and intermediate grades of the Clarke 
School ; the first by Miss McKeen, on Story Work in Primaries. 
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STORY WORK IN PRIMARIES 
MISS FRANCES M’KEEN, CLARKE SCHOOL 


In response to Miss Yale's request to say a few words in regard to the story 
work done with our little children in the Clarke School, it would be useless for 
me to attempt to offer any new suggestions or ideas. I shall merely add my testi- 
mony to that of others; that little deaf children can enjoy stories, and that it is 
possible to create an eagerness and responsiveness that is nearly akin to that of 
their hearing brothers and sisters. I shall speak only of drill stories, and shall 
have in mind a class of children who had been in school a little less than a year 
and a half previous to the time of beginning this work. The average age of the 
children was eight. 

[f one has told stories to a group of hearing children, the story hour is missed 
in beginning to work with children who cannot hear. The language seems set. 
There appears no vital point of interest in the short stories that must be given at 
first. To begin with, the two words used in our general term of “Drill Stories” 
seem at variance with each other. 

The educational aim in story telling with hearing children is not only to teach 
-— interesting facts, but also to give pleasure and relaxation. 

Is it possible, then, when we have such a contradictory appellation as drill at- 
tached to our stories, to make pleasure and relaxation prime factors ? 

Let us remember that the word drill comes before story, and in noting that 
fact, let it emphasize the importance to the teacher of the drill or preparation 
coming before and not with the story. 

In order that the children m: iy take the story with such case that real enjoy- 
ment and the proper attitude of interest may be assured, there should be careful 
and thorough preparation. Be sure that all new words and constructions have 
been previously explained and used. lction work is invaluable in this connection. 
When the opportunities in the school-room and the possibilities of action work 
seem limited in preparing for stories, excursions may be taken to various points 
of interest that will furnish the material needed, and the broader outside impres- 
sion is made. 

If not of the frst importance in the beginning of story work with our chil- 
dren, it is surely second in importance to make the stories relate to the ordinary 
events and experiences in the child’s own life. Even the relating of the most 
common-place events can be made interesting to children by exciting surprise that 
their experiences are common to others, and that there are numerous Marys, 
Franks, and Johns that play with dolls and sail-boats and have pets dear to their 
hearts. 

A little later it is safe to give stories dealing with events not identical with, 
but closely allied with the children’s own experiences. The child has a natural 
desire to know about other chiidren and what they have and do, and through such 
stories his imagination and sympathies are quickened and his horizon broadened. 

It is not, | confess, an easy matter to write stories composed of fifty words or 
less and hope to make them extremely interesting. The great difficulties that we 
have to face in the beginning are the deaf child’s limitations in language and 
usually his undeveloped imagination, but these hindrances are being diminished by 
each day’s work. 

Before telling a story, stimulate the children’s interest by asking them to guess 
what it is about. 

Encourage them to ask questions, as: 

Is the story about a boy? 

Was the boy’s name Fred? 

Did he have a pet? etc. 
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By thus giving a slight clue to start with, stories can be made easier and more 
enjoyable. 

As to the manner of telling; do not jerk out one word at a time like a machine. 
Give a sentence or idea as a whole. The tendency of a child, especially a slow one, 
is to take from the lips a word at a time. These words he memorizes and strings 
together without getting connections of ideas. Try to avoid this by giving not 
words, but phrases and sentences. Be interested in the story yourself and the 
children will be interested. 

A story is told as a whole, and, if necessary, repeated more than once, and is 
then written by the children and corrected by the teacher. 

In the beginning of this work, a story is told every morning and is followed 
by oral questions. As many familiar question forms as possible are used. In the 
afternoon written questions are given on the same story, and after answering 
these, the children write the story again from memory. The daily giving of 
stories is continued for several weeks, the length of time depending upon the 
ability of the class. Later, two or three stories a week are given, the written 
work then being done the following day. The stories gradually increase in diffi- 
culty. 

Strengthen the imagination of the children through games and the acting out 
of the story after the telling. This is done not through pantomine or signs, but 
through natural action and conversation. What is dearer to the hearing child’s 
heart than “the world of make-believe?” And why should not the deaf child 
have the same pleasure? As one has said, “If it were not for play, little children 
would be spectators of instead of participators in life.” 

The teacher of gymnastics in the Clarke School has done much through games 
to help in the story work. 

Mother Goose rhymes may be put into prose. Take as an example, “Little 
Miss Muffet.” Once upon a time there was a little girl. She was afraid of dogs, 
mice, and many other animals. 

One evening she took her supper out-of-doors. She had a bowl of curds and 
whey. She sat down on the soft, green grass to eat it. 

After awhile she saw a big black spider. She was very much afraid. She 
jumped up and dropped her bowl. She ran into the house. The spider was 
afraid, too, and ran away. 

After the children have had the story, they will appreciate and enjoy the 
rhyme. 

At the end of the first half year of story work, or during the children’s third 
year in school, an average class is ready for “The Three Bears,” “Peter Rabbit,” 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and other stories that little hearing children de- 
light in. 

Original stories are often written by the children, and frequently, with some 
classes, many are written out of school and brought to the teacher. 

When the children want to know the name of or subject-matter of the next 
story before you have finished the series now being told, and when they hunt up 
stories out of school in their picture books and bring you a list with the request 
that these be told them, you can no longer doubt that little deaf children enjoy 
and appreciate stories. 


CONNECTED LANGUAGE 
CORA L. BLAIR, CLARKE SCHOOL 
The collaboration of connected language with geography, history, and other 


subjects of the intermediate grade makes it not a little difficult to separate and set 
it apart unto itself. 
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We have, however, in our school, a daily forty-five minute period specially 
devoted to connected language work, and thus far we have discovered no “gem- 
set” or “short-cut” pathway to our goal. 

We include under this head journal, topic, letters, picture descriptions, stories 
of pictures, original stories, and any chance incidents of interest to the pupils. 

In no exercise is the demand for natural, connected language greater than 
in letter writing, and as two of the most fruitful sources to be drawn from are 
journal and topics, it may be well to confine ourselves to these chiefly. 

The question sometimes comes, “How do you draw journals from your 
pupils?” and we frankly reply, “That depends.” Have you ever gone to your class 
with a most carefully defined outline in mind, to have it cast to the winds by the 
ejaculation, “I had a good time!” or “I will tell you something!” This from a 
boy too infrequently interested to allow you for a moment do aught but seize upon 
his present enthusiasm as a nucleus for that day’s journal or topic. 

The next thing is to help him tell about that ‘good time” or the “I will tell 
you something.” Here, as often as not, we feel that we are beating the air in the 
attempt to see the picture in the boy’s light. Shall we give it up? No, though 
it be at no little expense of time on our part, sometimes necessitating a call on the 
sloyd or gymnastic teacher or an older boy as witness to help out. With that 
“good time” expressed in proper terms and coloring, the boy’s pride in having 
furnished a subject for the morning’s work fully repays any unusual expenditure 
of our time. 

On Monday morning, three days—supposably fraught more or less with 
interesting events—having intervened since the last chronicle, we usually write 
individual journals. If there is a demand for new words or expressions, we 
spend some time in talking over events before attempting to write. The com- 
pleted papers are corrected—with the pupils or not, as the case may be—and later 
copied. 

To vary the regular routine we sometimes select something passable from 
a set of doubtful papers, resulting in a composite, to the delight of the class, each 
one recognizing something, if only a sentence, of his own. Another exercise is 
to let one pupil give an account of some “Red Letter’ day in his experience, the 
rest of the class reproducing it. 

A good stimulus, we have found in some classes, is to let the best paper be 
shown to the teacher and pupils of an upper-grade class. With that aim, how the 
pencils fly and how we are besought for the right words and spellings! This 
arouses an ambitious desire for subsequent creditable productions. 

Journal being a means to an end, there is always the language for the com- 
monest events. In the ordinary boarding school or institution, the events of the 
daily life give a common interest serving as an admirable basis to work from, 
possibly an advantage over the day school. 

Some fruitful subjects of the past year have been a visit (with contribution) 
to the Children’s Home; Admission of new States; The Chinese revolution; An 
interesting visit from Mr. Howard, of Duluth; Flashlight pictures of the school- 
rooms ; Our new school building ; Journey of a pupil’s grandmother from Germany 
to St. Louis; Visit to a friend’s conservatory ; Laying of water pipes; Tea party 
in the school-room ; Walk to a sugar maple we incidentally heard of, etc. And so 
the subjects multiply until we are prone to exclaim, “Of journal and topics there 
is no end!” 

Our use of the term topic in this connection is perhaps a characteristic one, 
requiring the pupil to keep within a certain definite limit in his narrative. This 
proves no easier a task for him than for some of us. There is always a tendency 
with the younger pupils to fine details and gradually we attempt more generaliza- 
tion, especially in the letters. 
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In the intermediate grades the pupils write independent letters in evening 
study hour once a week. Later they are looked over and corrected by the teacher 
and next morning copied in class. An uncorrected letter is sent home occasionally, 
and a clever child, alert to the fact, is not infrequently barren of ideas for a long 
letter that week. 

What are these letters? In the main, with the slower pupils, largely the 
attempt to reproduce the interesting subjects of their journal and topics, although 
it is not our custom to commit these to memory. Has there been a letter from 
friends with questions and accounts of “home doings?” Impress upon the child 
the importance of answering all questions and commenting on what has been 
written him. Make him feel what an interesting letter is, working all the time 
for spontaneous, natural language. We now and then meet with surprises in the 
letters, as was the case one day when a bright boy who had been reminded of 
some omission in his completed letter said, “Well, shall I write pretty soon?” 
I must have looked somewhat puzzled, whereupon he stepped to the slate and 
wrote the abbreviation P. S. with manifest satisfaction. The correct translation 
was given him, and, possessed of this new acquisition, he rarely fails to omit some- 
thing of sufficient importance to require the addition of a postscript ! 

Our first and last aim being language always and forever, shall we not say, in 
summing up, that no incident that can possibly be utilized should escape the vig- 
ilance of the teacher of connected language ? 


ACTION WORK 
MISS J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, CLARKE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


In the paper which Dr. Crouter-read at Delavan last summer, he says: “It 
is much easier to falk than to say something.” It was with this difference in mind 
that I agreed to give a five-minute talk at this conference. I shall hardly hope to 
say much that is either new or valuable. 

My subject, Action Work, has been perhaps both overrated and over- 
blamed—too much ignored by some, too fervently pursued by others. It lends 
itself readily to abuse, and is by no means a royal road to perfection. Never- 
theless it has, we think, a real place in our work with the younger children, and 
can be made distinctly helpful in the acquiring of language, and especially that of 
the child's every-day home life, a great deal of which doesn’t naturally come up 
in our regular school-room work unless some pains is taken to bring it up. 

Action work falls naturally under two heads—the things to do and (which 
is equally important) the things to leave undone. Of the latter I would men- 
tion first, too great detail. If Mary fills the kettle, we don’t need to mention that 
it was with water. If John lights a fire, it is not necessary to speak of the match. 
If Emily goes to the closet and gets her doll, a hearing child would say simply, 
“She went to the closet and got her doll,” and that is what we want our children 
to say under similar circumstances. To say, “Emily stood up, she turned around, 
she went to the closet, she opened the door, she took her doll off the shelf, she 
shut the door, she came back to her chair and sat down,” is wasting valuable time 
and is not getting the desired result, which is natural language. 

This plan is undoubtedly based upon a well-known method of teaching a 
foreign language. Whatever its virtues or defects when used with pupils having 
a thorough knowledge of their mother tongue, when applied to the children with 
whom we have to deal it certainly results in a most unnatural and mechanical 
use of English. To illustrate once more, let me quote verbatim a question asked 
by a boy of sixteen who had been taught by this method. The question was, 
“Miss , may I stand up and walk and carry a pitcher and pour some water 
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into the glasses?" Moreover, it must soon exhaust the interest, if not the pa- 
tience, of any live children and make them view every movement with suspicion 
lest haply they may be called upon to describe it. 

\nother style of action work which has not been unusual in vears past (and 
not so very far past either), and which may well be avoided, is giving the children 
a series of unusual and entirely unrelated incidents to describe. We really do 
not need such mental gymnastics. Our every-day English is rich in opportuni- 
ties for mental alertness without resorting to the unusual. It is seldom, if ever, 
that any children will see a gentleman enter a room, take off his hat and put it 
under the table, fill it with crayon or paper, put his gloves behind a book-case, 
dart to the door and lock it, wipe his brow, transfer his watch from one pocket 
to another, put his pocket-book in a corner and wind a clock, all without rhyme 
or reason. And if all this should occur in the presence of a class, I believe even 
the youngest would deem it the part of wisdom and courtesy not to mention it. 

So much for some of the things to avoid. 

What we want to do, as I said before, is to give the children the most natural 
expressions for the common occurrences of daily life, both at school and at home. 

Here a few toys are helpful and make the exercise very like a game in the 
eves of the children. | will mention a few things one can do, as suggestions only. 
The number and variations are of course endless, and must be adapted to the 
needs and ability of the class. 

With a doll’s trunk and some doll clothes we can teach—locked the trunk 
and strapped it, stood it on end, unstrapped and unlocked it, opened it and took 
out, took out the tray, unfolded and shook out, folded, folded and laid in the 
tray, packed in the bottom, etc. 

A toy stove with a few accessories easily give us expressions like—opened 
the oven door, opened the oven door and looked in, put in the potatoes, put on the 
pot, filled the tea-kettle, lighted the fire, put in some coal or wood, set the frying 
pan on the stove, put in some milk and stirred it, put on the flat-irons and brushed 
off the hearth (in sections of the country where stoves have hearths). 

A toy bureau suggests teaching the top drawer, the middle drawer, ete. 

Again, a hand basin, some water, soap, and a doll’s dress provide a very 
profitable half hour, and give us—made suds, washed and wrung out, rinsed, 
wrung out and hung on the line, and so on. 

The verbs, ask, say, and tell also work in very naturally here—e. g., Miss 
handed the pail (or bucket) to John and asked him to get some water. She meas- 
ured the table and told us that it was about a vard long. She measured the ribbon 
and told Mary to cut off a yard. She weighed a box of candy and told us to guess 
how heavy it was. She handed a knife to James and asked him if he could open 
it. She shook hands with Mary and told her that she was very glad to see 
her, etc. 

There are also a great number of expressions which our children don’t ordi- 
narily know, and which can be taught with no equipment whatever if they are 
only kept in mind; for instance—slammed the door, walked back and forth, took 
hold of hands, took hold of hands and stood in a row, took hold of hands and 
stood in a circle, threw a kiss, hung his head, dropped her eyes, raised her eyes, 
threw back his head, looked over his shoulder, tip-toed out of the room, and in- 
numerable others. 

To sum up then, avoid the stilted and unnatural. Give the every-day lan- 
guage needed for every-day use. There is enough, and more than enough, to 
fill every moment that any principal will allow for action work. 
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INTERROGATIONS 


ELIZABETH H. STRICKLAND, INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF 
DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK 


()ften life seems to be one continuation of interrogations, among which the 
questions “What shall | do?” and “How shall I do it?” are not easily answered. 

The question what to do may have been settled for you; you may have been 
asked to teach geography. ‘The problem how to do it possibly was left for you 
to work out for yourself, and with fear and trembling you began your new work 
and tried to formulate a method. 

This problem of teaching is always new, and must be worked out by each of 
us in our own way. It is not probable that any one method, in all its details, 
will exactly fill the requirements of every teacher ; but if we take counsel together, 
and each contribute our mite of experience, we may be able to evolve plans best 
suited to our needs. 

Our knowledge should be liberal and ready for use at a moment's notice. 
It is surprising how many questions a child can ask that will make us do mental 
gymnastics, but when we cannot give satisfactory answers, it is far better to say, 
“T don't know; I'll look it up,” than to pretend. Children are keen, and they 
hate shams, and lose their respect for people who resort to them. 

Of course it goes without saying that the children’s knowledge will depend 
upon the data given them. If these be few and imperfect, their thoughts will be 
limited and indistinct. 

Did vou ever visit a class-room where the teacher, book in hand, heard a 
recitation that indicated memory-work pure and simple? If so, you noticed that 
there seemed to be no special interest in the subject; perhaps no independent ex- 
pression was allowed: but the poor pupils were forced to cram the memory with 
words of whose meaning they were evidently ignorant. The process was dead- 
ening. Memorizing is not thinking, and you did not wonder that indifference 
had full possession of the class. 

You came away with a strong feeling that these pupils might be ruined for 
life, unless they were speedily rescued and given into the care of some one who 
would try to develop their thinking faculties, rather than demand ad verbatim 
work. 

But it is easy to criticise others. The question for us to face is, “How can 
we improve on their methods ?” 

What are we trying to do—develop the child, or force him to remember that 
“Ohio is the second State in milk and butter, the fourth in coal, and the second 
in petroleum”? Are we trying to imprison his mind in a network of cold geo- 
graphical facts or open the door into a world so wide and so beautiful that it 
shall be a constant joy to him? 

Where do we really lize? Is it in the house or street in which we happen to 
spend much of our time, or in our world of thoughts? 

We realize how our resources for enjoyment are increased by our varied 
knowledge of all parts of the world; let us try to awaken a wish in the minds of 
our pupils to share their knowledge with us. If they have no desire to learn, we 
cannot compel them. This is as true as the fact that ‘““we may lead a horse to 
water, but we cannot make him drink.” If we fail to arouse this wish, the 
chances are that they will go through life content to know only what is forced 
on their attention through the medium of the daily papers. 

Next the question arises, “How can we create an interest so deep and power- 
ful that it will influence the whole life of the pupil?” 
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In our classes we have representatives from nearly all parts of the world. 
The English, Irish, Swede, Norwegian, and Russian from the cool north, the 
Italian and Cuban from the sunny south, the Protestant and Catholic, Jew and 
Gentile, the well-to-do and the very poor, all meet with us to study the earth. It 
would be surprising if these various groups were always in sympathy with the 
beliefs and usages of each other. 

Can we teach geography so tactfully that they will recognize and admire 
truth and justice and hate cruelty and treachery in whatever nation thev see it? 
Can we teach them to honor the law of the country in which they are living? 

We need be specially careful of these children who are so apt to grasp half 
truths. Some of them devour the daily papers, and often get distorted ideas. of 
honor and bravery. 

Of impulsive temperament and strong will, there is a possibility of their 
becoming mere tools in the hands of unprincipled men unless their teachers can 
guide them to a higher plane. 

Recently there was a disgraceful incident in New York. Our flag was torn 
down and trampled on. While talking in class about this, I was startled to find 
that two boys of foreign birth thought it was right to tear down our flag and 
raise their national emblem, because it proved their love for their mother country. 

In a republic like ours, where questions of national importance are decided 
by individual vote, it is exceedingly important that these boys and girls should be 
able to discriminate between right and wrong. 

Some one has said, “The philosophy of human brotherhood and good morals 
should be a by-product of geography.” If this be true, it behooves us to take 
counsel together and each contribute our best to formulate a method worthy of 
the work. 

I think we will all concede that first we must have order in the class-room. 
But what do we mean by order? 

If you were to enter a class-room and find half the pupils standing at the 
windows, would you be shocked? When you came to know that a few days 
previous those children had been asking about cement, and that now it was being 
mixed directly under those windows, the seeming “‘disorder’” would appear differ- 
ently to you. 

Seize your opportunities. The time to teach cement is when men are making 
it under your windows. The time when the hearts of all were moved in sympa- 
thy for the sufferers of the Titanic tragedy was the time to teach icebergs, fog. 
currents, and other perils of the mighty deep. The teacher ought not to be a 
slave to order, but should so dominate the class that the pupils should be under 
perfect control. 

Nothing is gained by forcing pupils to assume unnatural positions, with arms 
folded and toes on line! If we cannot hold their attention except by force, there 
is something wrong with us. 

Again, let us try to be patient. By this I mean that “never-mind-we'll-try- 
again” manner and not that air of pious resignation to the pupils’ obtuseness. 
Let us be “cheery.”” What we are ourselves, children unconsciously imitate. An 
occasional joke or funny story apropos will refresh the children like a whiff of 
fresh air, and will not detract from our “dignity” one whit. 


Now let us consider text-books. Many of the books of today are fine. The 
subject matter is interesting and the maps and illustrations beautiful; but can you 
put them into the hands of your pupils and get results that satisfy you? Doesnt 
the hour for geography often resolve itself into a period of almost exclusive lan- 
guage work? How much time do you devote each week to the explanation of 
terms like “the configuration of the mountains,” etc.? Some paragraphs fairly 
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bristle with words that are unfamiliar, and which we rarely see except in geogra- 
phies. You spend the hour conscientiously explaining, hoping that they are gain- 
ing in language what they are losing in geography, and then the gong sounds for 
dismissal and the class goes out. They may have gained something, but it was 
so little in comparison to what they might have learned that you were in despair, 
and registered a vow that you would write books for them yourself. 

You now collect all the geographies you can lay hold of—you fairly haunt 
libraries for books of travel—then you lock your door, deny yourself to your 
friends, and work day and night to select the most important and interesting facts, 
and put them in such concise form and simple language that each paragraph may 
produce a clear picture in the pupil’s mind. 

After completion each child is supplied with a note-book, and you write 
upon the slate the things you desire the class to know, while they copy your work. 
Now they have in their possession e.ractly the facts you wish to teach them, and 
can study them as they have opportunity. 

You find they are interested enough to take these books home and discuss 
with their brothers who go to the public schools, and you are delighted. 

You regard your work with all the affection of a fond mother for her first 
born. It is yours, and it is both interesting and instructive. But after a little 
there creeps into your subconscious mind the suspicion that it is taking too much 
time for the copying of all this work. You cannot cover the amount of ground 
you had hoped to cover. 

What can you do about that? Can you write and hectograph books for sixty 
(60) pupils? That is a physical impossibility—you would turn into a mere print- 
ing machine, with no time left for correction of work done by classes or prepara- 
tion for recitations. 

Can you have your books printed? That is too expensive. What can you 
do? Shall it be text-book versus note-book? or is it possible to combine the two 
methods in a satisfactory way? I believe we can do the latter. 

The logical way would seem to be, to begin the study of a country as though 
about to visit it. If the pupils are allowed to choose which country they'll visit 
next, it adds not a little to the interest. 

Before giving text-books, get diagrams of ships, select state-rooms, buy 
tickets, get travelers’ checks, and passports if necessary, and make all arrange- 
ments for the trip. 

When a friend returns from abroad, what do you enjoy hearing about most? 
Is it the length of the rivers and area of the countries, or the beautiful things they 
have seen and the life of the people? I find children are much the same as we. 

Teach objectively. Use all the pictures and objects you can to help them 
form a clear mental picture of scenes described. 

Each day, before giving them the text-books to study, give orally extracts 
from your beloved note-books, but be sure these are kept up-to-date, otherwise 
they may be like last year’s hat, which we put away in perfectly good condition, 
thinking it would be all right to start with another season! Remember that 
geographical facts that were true a year ago may not be true today. The Cam- 
panile may fall during the summer vacation; Mont Blanc may be distinguished 
as the highest point of Europe in September, but before June it must give place 
to Mount Elbruz. 

It is helpful to have a large envelope fastened to the inside of your text-book 
cover for clippings about floods, volcanic eruptions, famines, change of rulers or 
boundaries. 

Allow pupils to have little blank books, in which they may write anything 
they particularly wish to remember about your “talks.” An outline helps to recall 
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to their minds the chief places visited and things best worth seeing, life and habits 
of people, products, and distinctive features of the country in general. 

Occasionally have them write a story from their outlines, or a descriptive 
letter purporting to be written from some hotel in a foreign land where they are 
visiting. 

Children like competition. An interesting and helpful exercise is to assign 
the work for the day and tell them that each member of the class may write on 
the slate two of the hardest questions he can find in it, and may also select the 
boy or girl he wishes to answer. What will be the result? Each pupil will liter- 
ally dig to find something worth while, and you yourself could not be more critical 
of the answers! 

Another day allow the class to write questions on slips of paper and drop in 
a box. These are drawn out one by one by the pupils, who come to the front, 
read questions, and answer as best they may, while you play the “umpire.” 

Again, have the class stand while you ask questions, and pupils pass up and 
down the line, according to the correctness of their answers, as they used to do 
in “the good old days of spelling schools.” 

Still another exercise that wakes them up is to write a long list of places on 
the slate, then have class march in procession past a map or globe, and swiftly 
locate, in passing, the place to whose name you point. 

Keep classes guessing. Never allow them to feel that they know before 
entering your room just what you will say or do; this spoils their appetite as 
surely as it does yours, if you know that every Monday you are to have roast; 
Tuesday, chops; Friday, fish, etc. 

Just a word about tests. It is much easier to have these oral than written. 
What reams of paper might be saved, what hours of weariness might be avoided, 
if our work was over when the session closed! But can we be satisfied? Can 
we be sure that we have not unconsciously, by expression of the face, or occasional 
nod, helped the pupil through? Is it not better to have him write his answers, 
which we can examine carefully, and so find the weak places that might be passed 
over in class? 

His ideas must be clear, else he cannot place his knowledge on paper. Tests 
help him to rely on himself. If given weekly, they help to familiarize him with 
the manner of expressing his thoughts, and are of the greatest benefit to him— 
more than compensating for the added work for the teacher. 

An occasional question to draw out the opinion of the pupil is helpful, but 
“catch questions” should be avoided unless the children are told beforehand that 
they have been inserted to help them to “think.” We must make our tests fair. 

It is surprising what a proportion of people think the study of geography 
neither important nor interesting ; so to the teacher who is seeking fame or riches 
as a reward for her life-work, I would suggest some other line of endeavor ; but 
to those who desire above all else to have some part in promoting the welfare 
of the race, and so making the world a better place in which to live, I would say, 
“Bend every energy to attain skill, for the teaching of geography is an exalted 
privilege.” 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE HARPER ELECTRIC ORIPHONE 


Dr. Harris TAyior: In regard to the test of the oriphone, I wish to say that 
I had endeavored to secure instruments of this kind of various manufacturers, 
but so far have been successful in securing only this Harper oriphone. Mr. 
Harper is present himself this morning. This instrument had been tried with 
quite a number of children of the Lexington Avenue School, New York City. 
Now, I have no comments to make in regard to the relative efficiency of various 
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instruments of this nature, only to say this: That we have found this of material 
aid to a number of our children, and during the past few months hearing tests 
have been made of every child in this school, with the exception of five children 
who are very young and we knew had very little hearing; but with the exception 
of those five children the tests have been made and their amount of hearing 
recorded; and we found the instruments—the Harper oriphone and other instru- 
ments not of an electrical nature, together—have proved of material value in giv- 
ing an idea of sound to those who have more or less hearing. That is to say, 
I do not think Mr. Harper will undertake to give hearing to a child who has 
no apparatus for receiving sound. 

Mr. C. W. Harrer: Undoubtedly you are all more or less familiar with in- 
struments of this kind. The things that we claim for the oriphone in particular 
are clearness of the articulation and quality of tone. Dr. Taylor has used the 
instrument to a certain extent, and compared it with other devices, and I do not 
think Dr. Taylor favors any particular instrument. He is looking for the best 
that will give the best results. We are here to have you understand just what 
the oriphone will do. 

(Six pupils of the Lexington Avenue School, who had taken part in the class 
demonstration exercises, were on the platform, and they assisted in the test of 
the oriphone. ) 

Mr. Lyon: Dr. Taylor, it would be interesting to know how deaf these chil- 
dren are. 

Dr. Tayior: I was going to make that test. Now, I will state in regard to 
Tom Hellberg, who has considerable degree of hearing, it is not enough for him 
to understand the teacher in talking with him at the distance the teacher is during 
the class, but still he has a degree of hearing that is of material assistance to him. 
(This pupil responded readily to several questions by Dr. Taylor.) 

(Testing Louis Borowick.) This is perhaps the highest degree of deafness. 
We couldn't get anything from him at all. (Louis said he could not hear any- 
thing.) He is on record as deaf, and I don't think he is going back on his record 
this morning. 

( Testing first girl.) Can you hear? (There was no response. ) 

(Testing second girl.) The next one we get an appreciable amount. Fanny, 
how are you? Can you hear me? (Did not understand.) The last time I tried 
she could get something. This is a case, so far as we know, of congenital deaf- 
ness. (Trying the vowels.) She gets some vowels better than others. Can you 
hear me? “Yes.” Very well? “Pretty well.” Could you hear Mrs. Driscoll 
this morning? “No.” 

(Testing another girl.) Can you hear—ah—ah—oo? (No response.) As 
they are here recorded, we have two young ladies, and this one could hear, usually, 
better than she has done this morning. Now, you will appreciate that those who 
are not able to get that much by shouting at the ear will not expect much results 
with the instruments ; but we will try the others, and they might all use the instru- 
ment, to get such results as they can. (Each pupil was supplied with an indi- 
vidual reproducer (hearing tube) attached to the oriphone battery.) (Some of 
the pupils responded to the vowels as given, and to the words “bad boy,” “baby,” 
“mamma,” “fat boy.”) 

Now, just let us single out just one. We will try Rose (the second girl). 
There is no attempt to grade these children according to their degree of hearing. 
I have done that with the whole school, but these children have not been taken 
in relationship to that at all, and we do not find them of the same degree. (Rose 
responded readily to several questions, such as “Are you well?” “Can you hear 
me?” “Do you hear me well?” but failed on “Are you pretty?) There is a case 
that is appreciably improved by the use of the instrument. 
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The children vary very materially as to the amount of current from which 
they can obtain the best result. 

Mr. Booru: If you had a louder current than that, wouldn't it have hurt her 
hearing, and she would have turned it away? 

Dr. TAytor: I can only answer this: That Mr. Harper says that, with fairly 
good hearing, he has taken a full current of every instrument that he has manu- 
factured. On that point I am not able to answer authoritatively. “There is a point 
of current beyond which they do not get the best results, and there is a degree of 
buzzing of some kind, which is the way the children have described it. I have 
taken the full current without any disastrous results; and so I suppose one with 
less hearing would not be seriously injured. Of course that could be regulated. 
When you get to about a third of the total of this instrument she gets the best 
result, and when you go beyond that you do not increase her hearing at all, you 
only get buzzing. 

Question: Will you ask her if she likes to hear you talk through that? 

Dr. Taytor (after several trials and adjustments): Do you like to hear 
through this? “Yes.” Do you like this? ‘Too loud.” 

Dr. WesTERVELT: I would like to say that at the school in Rochester, a 
company undertook to set up for us a dozen or sixteen telephones and instruments 
that they experimented with a good deal. I know because we paid for the ex- 
periments. And they tried instruments that the class could use that did very 
well; but as the teacher had to cover her mouth up with the transmitter, it was 
not satisfactory for class use. We wanted the children to read the lips at the 
same time that they were listening to the transmitters. We had a man there for 
weeks, working with this thing, and he made special devices to make large trans- 
mitters that could be placed right under the teacher’s face; but we did not succeed 
in getting anything. But we didn’t have very good work with one transmitter 
and sixteen receiving ‘phones, and the children through the school who had any 
hearing at all were able to use ordinary telephones very satisfactorily. 

Dr. Bett: I would say that hard-of-hearing people can use the ordinary 
telephone. I know of many cases where you can talk with your friend at a dis- 
tance by telephone, when it would be very difficult to talk to him if you were in 
the same room. 

Dr. Taytor: I wish to say, for the benefit of Dr. Westervelt, that what you 
mean is remedied by that receiver right here, and you can sit down and talk and 
communicate with the child and the mouth need not be covered at all. 

Dr. WEsSTERVELT: We use that kind now. 

Dr. Taytor: The teacher can sit here and have the mouth covered up with 
the instrument and it will not interfere. There is one peculiarity in this instru- 
ment—I do not know whether it is carried out in other instruments—that is very 
good, that it is placed more to the side, which would get us a measure of the oppor- 
tunity of lip-reading in addition to hearing. 

Mr. Harper: I just want to say that I designed the instrument to be held to 
one side of the mouth, because in talking directly into the instrument we get the 
noise of the displacement of air. I want to say that all inventors of instruments 
are indebted to Dr. Bell for his receiver, and we are using Dr. Bell’s invention 
in all of our instruments. My method of amplifying that sound is a thing in 
another order, but without Dr. Bell’s instrument we could not make our appa- 
ratus work. 

Miss WertsTEIN: Isn’t it true that the hearing is developed or attention is 
called to the sound by different sounds rather than by the speaking voice alone? 

Mr. Harper: I regret to say that I have only this year taken this up. There 
are many persons who know more about this matter than I do. Just now I am 
a beginner and an earnest learner. 
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Dr. WESTERVELT: I think Mr. Johnson had graphophones in his school that 
were used to develop the hearing of his children. I know we used graphophones 
for some time, with music, to help the children to hear, to train the hearing, and 
our impression was that it was helpful. The trouble was we hadn’t time to do 
all of these things, but it seemed to be a good thing. 

Dr. Hii: 1 might say that for about two years I had established in my office 
at Albany, in the Capitol, until we were burned out of the office, a dictaphone— 
a master instrument—with a series connecting me with the various rooms and 
desks of the department. Now, that wasn’t held before my face; it was in the 
desk. I could go to any part of the room and I| could talk and connect at once 
with the particular individual I desired to speak to; and he had no difficulty 
whatever in hearing me, although I might be at a considerable distance from the 
desk; or I could talk, just as 1 would desire, with a person standing there, and 
the sound would be gathered up and transmitted to the particular individual in 
another room, 150 feet away, and he heard just as clearly as though he were 
present. So that the difficulty of speaking to a class using the telephone and hold- 
ing the transmitter before the mouth is done away with by these newer forms of 
transmitter, which is, however, only a better form, or a better quality of dia- 
phragm. 

Dr. Taytor: I will say this—that our purpose in working along these lines 
is primarily to improve the voices of the deaf children—that is our first object— 
believing that we can materially improve the children’s voices by enabling them 
to hear their voices and the voices of others. Whatever else we can get in addi- 
tion to that is so much net gain. There are some of you who are like me—a little 
deaf—and we would be glad to have you try this personally. 

Dr. Hiri: Have you determined that that young man can’t be helped? 

Dr. Tayror: I am inclined to think that he has not received a tremendous 
amount of benefit by the use of this machine. Out of a number of children that 
we determined, | put down quite a number that were improved, and only one or 
two that did not seem to be improved at all. (The boy Tom was tested.) There 
is a case that I put down that he gets no benefit from it at all. 

Mr. Jones: Get a female voice of carrying quality to speak into that. 

(Mr. Jones’ suggestion was adopted, and it was found that a voice with a 
high pitch was best. 


Adjournment to Tuesday, July 2, at 9:00 a. m. 





Tuespay, July 2. 
At the time appointed the meeting assembled in the hall. 


9:00 a. m.—Demonstration Work. Advanced Class, Lexington Avenue 
School, New York. Geography. ‘Teacher, Miss Elizabeth H. Strickland. 


Dr. CrouTER: There is no method of instruction of young people at the pres- 
ert time that is attracting more general attention, both in this country and in 
Europe, particularly in Italy, than the Montessori Method, which possesses in 
many respects some of the methods of mental development that are pursued and 
are quite common in some of our schools for the deaf, especially in oral schools. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Byoir, of the New York House of Child- 
hood, to address us upon the general subject of the Montessori Method of teach- 
ing young children. I am very glad to have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
Carl R. Byoir. 
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PUPILS OF THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE WHO WERE MEMBERS OF THE DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 
AT THE NINTH SUMMER MEETING 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
CARL R. BYOIR, NEW YORK, PRESIDENT OF “THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD” 


When the Montessori Method first began to attract the attention of teachers 
of normal children in America the method was so new as to be literally “a bolt 
from the blue.” Now one hesitates a little to speak before an association for 
teaching the deaf upon the Montessori Method as a new method in pedagogy. 
The methods of sense training, the methods of oral gymnastics—much of the 
Montessori Method has long been in use in the work of teachers of the deaf and 
in the work of teachers of exceptional and deficient children, so that some parts 
of the Montessori system which are entirely new to teachers of normal children 
are very old to those of you who have studied sense-training methods; so, some- 
times if I seem to be saying ‘“‘an undisputed thing in such a solemn way,” I hope 
that you will forgive me, on the ground of your own knowledge of the thing I am 
talking about. 

In making some little preparation to talk to this Association about the Mon- 
tessori Method, I could not help making some comparison between the methods 
used by teachers of the deaf and the methods used by teachers of normal chil- 
dren. It seems that there is a Providence that gives to those who have not. 
Teachers of the deaf, teaching children not fully endowed with sense organs, 
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teach those children functionally. Teachers of normal children, whose pupils 
are fully endowed, seem almost to neglect the senses of the children and teach 
them only memorized, sterilized facts. 

It seems to me that if the Montessori system does no other thing in America 
than to bring to the attention of the teacher of the normal child the methods that 
have been in use among the teachers of exceptional children, that it will have 
accomplished a great work of reform. It seems to me that those of you who 
have been teaching deaf children, and the teachers in special institutions that have 
been training teachers to teach deficient children, as Vineland, and the school at 
Waverly, Mass., and the Clarke School, take the best of the work that is done 
with the normal child and adapt it to your own needs, while the teacher of the 
normal child seems to be entirely unacquainted with the field of special sense- 
training. 

I think I can best tell you something about the Montessori Method by show- 
ing you some of the schools and some of the children, and by showing you the 
apparatus on the screen, where it can be more readily shown how the different 
parts are used. 

(A series of pictures was shown and explained.) 

There are no stationary desks; they each have their own little chair. All the 
block games, practically, are played on the floor, and the children like to learn 
their letters, laying out a little green cloth on the floor and then laying their letters 
out on the cloth. 

Some of the children can write when they come to school. Some were only 
three years old, and the very small children learn to do very fine designs and write 
in about six months. Montessori’s own pupils—most of them learn to write in 
less time. Montessori is a remarkable teacher. I think a good deal of the 
method, a good deal of its real value, is based upon herself. I think Montessori 
would succeed with any class of children. I think Miss George would succeed 
with any class of children. What the Montessori Method does is indicated by 
the fact that Miss George would not use any other method, having used it. 

Dr. WESTERVELT: How are the children who have been already in a kinder- 
garten before entering a Montessori school affected by the method? Some, you 
say, can write before they enter the school. 

Mr. Byorr: Those children do not find the full value in the materials that 
the child that has never been to the kindergarten does. Those children, too, are 
so accustomed to the free use of similar objects that they can’t accustom them- 
selves to the idea of doing one certain thing for a definite result. These children 
have never been trained, and the result is that they cause a lot of confusion in a 
Montessori school. 

Dr. Hii: I think Miss George, for five or six weeks, was on the point of 
giving up in despair with those children who had had kindergarten work. 

Mr. Byotr: There is one game—the game of silence—that seems to me to 
be a remarkable game anywhere. The teacher writes on the board “Silence.” 
The children are all absolutely still. Some of them even cover their eyes. Then 
the teacher goes to the rear of the room and calls the children one at a time. The 
children come to her until the whole class-room is empty. It is a remarkable 
illustration of discipline in the class. 

Dr. Crouter: I should like to know the length or duration of those periods 
of silence. 

Mr. Byorr: I haven’t any definite impression. All I can say, Dr. Crouter, 
is that this Via Justi class has over forty children, and the teacher wrote on the 
board for silence. Then she went to the back of the room and stood there pos- 
sibly a minute, waiting for the children to become absolutely still. Then she 
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called those children one at a time, until the whole class had been called from 
their seats, and I suppose some of the children must have been in their seats five 
or six minutes absolutely still. 

Dr. CrouterR: How do they approach their teacher, with just as little noise 
as possible ? 

Mr. Byorr: They get up from their seats with hardly a sound. The chil- 
dren do not look up or pay the least bit of attention; and then they tip-toe to the 
teacher; and sometimes, after reaching the teacher, they run out through the 
door, and sometimes they gather in a little group around the teacher. 

One day when they were playing this game of silence a distracting incident 
occurred. The mothers of the children are permitted to visit the school, and 
one of the mothers was there that morning with a baby, and the baby cried clear 
through the game of silence, and some of the children were visibly nervous. The 
baby did not cry loud, but it was a little moan, and one or two looked up out of 
the corners of their eyes to see what was making the noise. But most of the chil- 
dren were absolutely silent, almost inattentive to this child; but you could see 
that every child thought that his game was spoiled—that he wanted silence. 

The children wash themselves when they come to school. This illustrates 
Montessori’s idea of a social regeneration through education. Montessori thinks 
that the school should fit for life, and the children do everything in the school. 
They get their own apparatus; they bring it to the desk where they are working, 
and when they are through they put it away. They eat their noonday meal there 
at the school. Children set the table; they serve and take the things away and 
wash the dishes. 

(Showing picture.) Here you see children setting the table in the Via Justi. 
This little boy at the end here toward me is the “General” of the meal. They 
told me that he was a very bad boy last year. He couldn’t be persuaded to do 
anything that was ordered. He was simply bubbling over with activity. And 
now he bosses the job of setting the table, and he sees that everything is brought 
in and put in its place. He is four years old, and he is the most orderly, well- 
managed child I ever saw in my life. He does things with the assurance that 
is really remarkable in one four years old. 

Dr. Crouter: How does that affect the children during the remainder of 
the day, when they are out at play; do they attempt in any way to carry out their 
lesson about the grounds and in their play? 

Mr. Byorr: That is what we think is the remarkable thing about the effect 
of this apparatus. The sensory training that the child gets and the motor train- 
ing carry over into their daily lives. Just as those children carry these little blocks 
around in the room without spilling them, so they do become orderly in all their 
life around that institution. 

(Showing picture.) The little boy had something to say right in the middle 
of class time, and he said it. In the Montessori system the teacher represses 
only the activities that are destructive. It is pretty hard for the average kinder- 
garten or primary teacher to realize how you can have discipline through liberty 
as Montessori has it. But it is wonderful discipline, and it is just as wonderful 
in our American schools as it is in Italy. I have seen the Montessori apparatus 
in use in Rome, in Milan, in Switzerland, in Paris, in London, and in about ten 
schools in America, and I am convinced that there is fundamentally no difference 
necessary in the sense-training method of teaching those children. While the 
Italian child is a little less imaginative, has a better perception of fine color differ- 
ences, yet he is a child, after all, and very much like our children. And I do not 
hesitate to say that in my own opinion a method that is functional in its train- 
ing that will succeed in Paris will succeed in Rome; a method that will succeed 
in Rome will succeed in America. 
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Mr. Bootu: As you know, probably, there are schools for the deaf in Italy 
and in Rome. 

Mr. Byorr: Yes. 

Mr. Booru: I would like to know if this method has been introduced into 
those schools, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Byorr: I know that it has not been at all. The only experiments that 
have been made, to my knowledge, with deaf children are those that have been 
made in America. It seems to me a wonderful tribute to the progressive attitude 
of the teacher of the deaf that there has been more desire for practical experiment 
to find out exactly what can be done by this method by working it out among 
teachers of the deaf than among any other teachers. 

Dr. Crouter, Mrs. Anderson has been working with these materials, and she 
knows a great deal more about them in their relation to your special methods 
than | do. I thought your teachers might be glad to hear her. 

Dr. CRouTER: Mrs. Anderson, please come forward. 


MRS. ANDERSON 


The first time I met Miss George, and probably the only time, was when the 
Public Education Association of Philadelphia held an afternoon and evening 
meeting. Dr. Crouter was there, and I dare say others from Philadelphia were 
in attendance at that meeting. It was quite evident to us that the work done was 
very much such as had been done for years in the schools for the deaf. Some of 
us were so much interested—especially as our State Superintendent of Education 
afterwards attended another and larger meeting—that we decided to ask Dr. 
Holmes, of Harvard, who has written a preface to Dr. Montessori’s book, trans- 
lated by Miss George, to come to us and discuss the matter. We also had Mrs. 
Warren, who has visited the schools in Italy. The impression made was such 
that the school men of Philadelphia and the school women were arranged on 
sides as to the possibility of the application of this method in this country. 

The facts that we have to deal with, or what we would have to deal with 
here, are, mostly, the children that went into those schools in Italy went in with 
the understanding that if they broke certain rules they wouldn't stay in the 
schools; also they were a type of children unused to the surroundings that 
greeted them in those schools, and, as Mr. Byoir has already said, the teacher 
had the children all day. In this country experimental work will undoubtedly 
be made with children of the higher classes—that is to say, children that have 
had more, and probably less fortunate on that account, material and toys to play 
with, so that these materials are not new to them. 

However, the Public Education Association in Philadelphia and Dr. Holmes, 
of Harvard, are anxious to see tried out, within our set boundary lines, the 
Montessori Method. They will open in Torresdale, in April, a Montessori 
school. None of us has yet been to Italy, but some of us are going. There is 
practically no possibility at present of any training in Italy, but there is the 
chance of seeing the schools in operation. 

We feel that we are privileged in Torresdale in having this opportunity. We 
are to be allowed to work out the Montessori Method as we feel it adapted to the 
children in this country, and if we find it is a success we will then train teach- 
ers. The work that I think deserves special mention is the fact that the children 
are allowed to design things in their own way, and that leads from writing, as it 
is more natural for them to try to design the letters that they have learned to use. 

Of course you know that they are taught phonetically, and we are up against 
the proposition here of the English language not being phonetic. That, I think, 
we all know we can do away with by the use of the Northampton charts. 
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| hope next year to be able to ask you to come to Torresdale, where this 
method is being worked out in a way that we are allowed to carry it out un- 
handicapped by lack of financial resources. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Association was called to order at 
11 a. m., Tuesday, July 2, Dr. Crouter in the chair. 

On motion, formally presented and carried, the reading of the minutes of 
the last Annual Meeting, held July 5, 1911, at Rochester, N. Y., was omitted, 
the proceedings having been published in the Voura REVIEW. 

Dr. E. A. Fay: I beg leave to offer the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas the terms “deaf and dumb” and ‘“deaf-mute” are open to the fol- 
lowing objections: 

1. The term ‘deaf and dumb” is misleading, inasmuch as it tends to perpet- 
uate the popular error that deafness and dumbness are two separate and distinct 
defects, when in fact they stand in the relation of cause and effect, deafness 
being the cause and dumbness, when it exists, the effect ; 

2. The word “dumb” has the secondary meaning of dull, stupid, dotish, and 
the word “mute” that of an attendant at a funeral; 

3. The characterization “dumb” or “mute” is untrue of a large proportion 
of the persons to whom it is applied, inasmuch as many of them have acquired 
the power of speech through the ear before their hearing was lost and others 
have been taught to speak through oral instruction ; and 

Whereas the word “dumb” is still retained in the corporate title of nine 
schools for the education of the deaf in the United States, and the word “mute” 
in eleven schools; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, That the honorable boards of directors or trustees of those twenty 
schools or institutions are respectfully requested to take the necessary steps to 
have the words “dumb” and “mute” eliminated from the corporate titles of the 
schools or institutions under their charge. 

Resolved, That the General Secretary of this Association be instructed to 
transmit a copy of this preamble and resolution to the superintendent or principal 
of each of those twenty schools, with the request that he will submit it to the 
honorable board of directors or trustees of his school. 

Dr. Fay: Mr. President, I will not present any arguments in behalf of this 
resolution, but I will just remind the members of the Association that a good 
many years ago, through the public opinion created by Mr. Dudley, one of the 
directors of the Clarke Institution, the words “dumb” and “mute” were eliminated 
from most of the schools that at that time had those words in their titles, and 
that more than a quarter of a century ago. Through a petition from the directors 
of the Clarke Institution, presented by Miss Rogers to the Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf, held in California, the words “and dumb” were dropped 
from the title of the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf, and 
from the title of the American Annals of the Deaf. ( Applause.) 

The foregoing resolution was seconded by Miss Rogers. 

Dr. CroutrerR: I might say in behalf of one of the institutions that still re- 
tains in its corporate title the words ‘and dumb,” that this matter has already 
been presented to our authorities, and for various legal reasons has not received, 
up to this time, favorable consideration. If the resolution passes—and I have 
no doubt it will—I should be very glad indeed to communicate a copy to our board 
of directors, with the recommendation that it receive favorable action. The sug- 
gestions contained in these resolutions seem to me to be very appropriate. Our 
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schools are not schools for the “dumb” any longer, and the word should be stricken 
from our corporate articles. As we are one of the chief offenders, I hope that 
we may be one of the first to remove those odious words. 

Mr. W. IE. Taytor: May I explain a word in regard to one of the other 
schools in which the name ‘‘deaf and dumb” appears, and that is the Texas School, 
with which I was so long connected. The school is so named in the constitution 
of the State ; the matter of changing the name, by dropping the words “and dumb,” 
has been presented to the Legislature three or four times, but the Legislature has 
never considered the error in the title of sufficient importance to pass ‘the measure 
correcting it at two successive sessions of the Legislature, which is necessary be- 
fore it can be submitted to the people to vote upon. That is the trouble that is met 
with when an effort is made to change the name of the Texas School. The consti- 
tution requires that the Legislature must pass the measure providing for its amend- 
ment at two successive sessions of the Legislature, and then it must be submitted to 
the people at the next general election; and because of the labor and expense in- 
volved it has never been done. Kut I know that the persons interested in the 
school would be glad to have it done. I say that because, while I am the only 
representative of Texas here, I know the condition. 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: The title “The Rochester School for the Deaf” was urged 
at the time of our school’s organization in 1876, but was overruled, and again in 
1888 the recommendation of the California Come ention that the word “mute” be 
dropped from the corporate title was considered. Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet 
and Mr. Seth H. Terry, both sons of founders of the American Asylum, were 
founders of our school and directors as long as they lived. In sympathy with 
them, the majority of our board have not considered the term “deaf-mute” ob- 
jectionable. But the unanimous desire of this great Association expressed in this 
resolution may effect a change in the title of our school, even though its govern- 
ing board may not agree with our Association in the condemnation of the term 
“deaf-mute” expressed in the resolution. 

Dr. CrouTer: I think it perhaps would give weight to those resolutions if 
they could be signed by all of the members of our Board of Directors and several 
of the prominent members of the Association. I do not want these resolutions 
to fail. 

Dr. Bett: It might add a good deal of weight if the superintendents and 
principals of the schools that still retain the titles of which the words “dumb” and 
“mute” form a part would also sign that, for they are all, I think, in favor of it. 

The foregoing resolutions being put to a vote were carried unanimously. 

Miss Harriet B. Rocers presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That as members of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, assembled in Providence, we desire to place on 
record our high appreciation of the important influence in the cause of the edu- 
cation of the deaf exercised by a former resident of this city, Mrs. Henry Lippitt. 
The work she did in her own home proved a great inspiration and a guide to other 
pioneers in this department of education ; 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of this resolution be forwarded to Mrs. 
Weeden. 

The foregoing resolution was seconded by Dr. Westervelt. 

Dr. CrouTER: Speech-teaching owes much of its success to Mrs. Weeden and 
Mrs. Lippitt. 

Miss SARAH FuL.ER: May I say, Dr. Crouter, in connection with this, that 
Mrs. Lippitt was the chief inspiration in establishing this school; it was out of 
her work with her daughter, and then her encouragement to others, and her send- 
ing pupils from the State of Rhode Island to Boston, that she brought about in- 
fluences which enabled the day school for the deaf to be established. I think that 
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that should be mentioned in connection with the delightful things that we can 
recall of Mrs. Lippitt’s work. It was through her influence, chiefly, that this 
school, which has entertained us with so much hospitality and with lavish thought, 
was established. 

Dr. Crouter: If agreeable to Miss Rogers, I would like to suggest that the 
engrossed copy of the resolution shall be presentéd to Mrs. Weeden by the officers 
of the Association. You have no objection to the incorporation of those words? 
(Miss Rogers indicated that she had no objection. ) 

The foregoing resolution was passed by unanimous vote. 

Dr. Bei: I am glad that the Association has passed this resolution; and I 
wish to express, on behalf of Mrs. Bell and of the late Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, 
a high appreciation of what Mrs. Lippitt did to encourage Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard 
in teaching their child to read the lips. Mrs. Lippitt is back of all our efforts. 
I do not think she has ever had quite the recognition that is her due; but she was 
behind, and in a quiet, modest way helping all those who came forward in this 
work. I think the early pioneers of the work can well remember the inspiring 
influence of Mrs. Lippitt and her work. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. HENRY LIPPITT 
FRED DE LAND 


Twenty-three years ago, on August 31, 1880, at the age of 65 years, there 
passed away in the city of Providence a woman whose name should be enshrined 
in the heart of every friend of little deaf children—Mary A. Lippitt (Mrs. Henry 
Lippitt). 

In the care and training of her sons and daughters, Mrs. Lippitt exemplified 
all that was noblest and best in American motherhood. ‘Though one of her sons 
followed in the footsteps of his honored father and was twice elected governor 
of Rhode Island, and though another son now represents that commonwealth in 
the United States Senate, for the moment we are interested only in her daughter, 
Jeanie, now Mrs. Jeanie L. Weeden, and the very important part that mother and 
daughter played in promoting the teaching of speech to little deaf children in the 
early sixties. 

Jeanie lost her hearing through illness when four years and three months of 
age. Consulting eminent educational authorities on how best to have her daughter 
instructed, Mrs. Lippitt received the same sad answer that was invariably given 
to all parents of little deaf children: “Our speech is not for the deaf. The beau- 
tiful language of signs, the manual alphabet, and writing takes the place of speech 
with our pupils.” 

In these dark hours Dr. Samuel G. Howe was the one educational authority 
in all America who distinctly and repeatedly asserted that a deaf child could be 
taught speech, just as a hearing child, and indicated to Mrs. Lippitt the lines along 
which success probably laid. 

After spending several months in a fruitless effort to find a competent teacher 
for her daughter, Mrs. Lippitt realized that if her child was to be taught speech 
and speech-reading she would have to be the teacher. So she rearranged her 
domestic, social, and philanthropic duties, to the end that she might personally 
devote not less than three hours a day to instilling the elements of knowledge 
into the mind of her daughter, and in developing her inherent nobility of character. 

Devising her own methods, dependent on her own ability and patience, many 
moments of discouragement must have come to that loving mother’s heart. Yet 
never did she falter in her determination that Jeanie should not be robbed of her 
rightful heritage of speech through any neglect of parental duty on her part. 
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When Jeanie was five years of age, her mother “commenced teaching her 
the letters of the alphabet, none of which had ever been taught to her.” The 
child had lost all knowledge of forming sentences in baby-language, having heard 
none during many months, but did remember the names of a few things. For 
instance, she could recall the name of a key, and also the pronoun you. By 
showing the child a key and then pointing to her (you), the mother finally taught 
her the name of g. With the use of the key, k was also obtained, these con- 
sonants being the most difficult and the last that she learned. 

You may say: Yes, it was comparatively easy for that wealthy mother to 
train her little deaf child along the right lines! 

But I say unto you that wealth played practically no part in that mother’s 
instruction. It is quite probable that had the parents been poor, the child would 
have been taught speech; for that mother’s infinite love and compassion was 
submerged in an intelligent comprehension of the natural responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon the parents not to leave their offspring dependent and helpless for lack 
of the same culture and the same training their hearing children would rightfully 
receive. 

Again you say: But a wealthy woman has ample time to devote to such work. 

But I tell you that much which that mother accomplished, and which appeared 
like a miracle to many competent teachers of the deaf, was wrought in the fate- 
ful, blood-strewn years of 1861-1865. Mrs. Lippitt’s husband was one of a band 
of devoted men who upheld the arms of the war governor of the commonwealth 
and labored unceasingly that Rhode Island might promptly respond to every re- 
quest from the majestic Lincoln. And it was Mrs. Lippitt who was zealous, 
efficient, and untiring in her efforts to assist relief committees in rendering the 
condition of the sick and wounded troops as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit, to the end that precious lives might not be lost for lack of what means 
of amelioration were available. Only those patriots who earnestly participated 
in this remarkable relief work can recall the many hours, seemingly endless in 
number, that were cheerfully devoted to it; for all knew that the best blood of 
New England was hurrying to the front, and that a majority of those brave sol- 
diers were under twenty-one years of age. 

About three years after Mrs. Lippitt commenced to teach Jeanie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, then of Cambridge, and later of Washington, 
called on Mrs. Lippitt and informed her that they had a little daughter who had 
lost her hearing, and that the officials in charge of institutions for the deaf had 
told them that she could not be taught speech; that Dr. Howe had assured them 
that a deaf child could be taught speech, and had referred them to Jeanie Lippitt 
as an example of what might be accomplished with intelligent instruction; and 
that they desired to perceive what progress the child had made. 

Mrs. Lippitt kindly explained every detail in the simple, home-made method 
she had employed, and led Jeanie to converse as freely as a shy little child would 
respond to strangers. She also urged Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard not to send their 
child to an institution, not to allow the use of the sign-language or the finger 
alphabet, and to patiently persist in teaching the child to speak and to read speech. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard admitted that what Mrs. Lippitt had accomplished 
bordered on the miraculous; yet they returned home almost discouraged because 
of Jeanie’s “indistinct articulation” and because “we could scarcely understand 
a word she said.” 

In October, 1864, Miss Harriet B. Rogers, of North Billerica, who had been 
prevailed upon to undertake the instruction of a little deaf girl, was taken to 
Providence by the child’s mother to meet Mrs. Lippitt. At that time Miss Rogers 
was a successful teacher of hearing children, was familiar with the latest methods 
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employed in instructing hearing children, and thus was competent to place a true 
value upon the mother’s educational efforts. 

Concerning that visit Miss Rogers has said that the most delightful experi- 
ence in all her long and eventful life was the first hour she passed with Jeanie 
Lippitt; that she conversed freely with Jeanie, and that Jeanie easily understood 
all that she said except one word, mistaking the word fractions for French. To 
Miss Rogers it did not seem possible that a child who could not hear could so 
perfectly understand and respond, and she marveled that such admirable results 
had been attained, though the word-method and phonetic system had not been 
used. 

During this visit Miss Rogers outlined to Mrs. Lippitt the theory she then 
held of making a limited use of the finger alphabet in connection with speech in 
teaching her little deaf pupil, but using it only for words containing difficult sounds 
and keeping it always subservient to speech. Mrs. Lippitt disapproved of the 
suggestion, and strongly advised against the use of aught but speech, of reading, 
and of writing in teaching English to the deaf child; in other words, unconsciously 
advocating the essential elements of what is now referred to as the American pure 
oral method of instructing the deaf. 

Several months later Miss Rogers took her pupil and again called on Mrs, 
Lippitt, that judgment might be passed upon the progress made, to explain that 
experience had demonstrated that the use of the finger alphabet in combination 
with speech was a mistake, as Mrs. Lippitt had believed it would be, and to state 
that thereafter she would use only speech, reading, and writing in instructing 
her pupil. 

Mrs. Lippitt expressed her pleasure at the excellent showing the little pupil 
made and encouraged Miss Rogers to continue on in this new field of human 
endeavor. And Miss Rogers has often spoken of the rich stimulus of Mrs, 
Lippitt’s intelligent and warm-hearted encouragement. 

After teaching her one deaf pupil for nearly a year, Miss Rogers concluded 
it would be pleasanter and more profitable to have several pupils; and in June, 
1806, she opened a little school in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, that the opponents 
of the new method have always referred to as the pioneer pure oral school. Miss 
Rogers has told of the many difficulties she encountered in starting that little 
school; how nine months passed before so small a number as six pupils were 
secured, because few parents would believe a deaf child could be taught speech; 
how Mrs. Lippitt wrote letters to the daily papers and won editorial support in 
Rhode Island for the little school in Massachusetts, and how Mrs. Lippitt had 
joined with Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Bird, and others in contributing to the financial 
support of the school, because the parents of all the pupils could not pay the rates 
agreed upon as reasonable, and at a time when this financial support was abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of the school. 

In those days the deaf children of New England were usually sent to the 
school at Hartford, Connecticut, then known as the American Asylum, where 
they had “no class in articulation” and did “not pretend to teach by articulation.” 
At almost every session of the Massachusetts Legislature during the ten years 
preceding 1864 petitions were presented asking that suitable provision be made 
for instructing deaf children within the commonwealth. The petition presented 
in January, 1860, contained upwards of four thousand signatures, the taxable 
property of the petitioners representing many millions of dollars. But though 
Dr. Howe prophetically asserted that “articulation has never been persistently 
and fairly tried in this country, nor will it be until Massachusetts tries it,” adverse 
legislative action was taken. Governor Andrew was believed to be in sympathy 
with the movement, and in 1861 a petition was presented that resulted in a re- 
solve passing the Senate authorizing him to appoint three commissions “to inquire 
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into the expediency of alteration in the means and methods of furnishing in- 
struction to deaf-mutes.” But it was killed in the House on April 2. 

In 1864 Gardiner Greene Hubbard; Dr. Thomas Hill, president of Harvard; 
Rev. James C. Dunn, and many others petitioned the Legislature for a charter 
for the “Massachusetts School for Deaf-mutes, for the purpose of educating deaf 
and deaf-mute children.” Mr. Hubbard was the vitalizing spirit in this move- 
ment, and all he desired was “a preparatory school for deaf children between 
five and ten years of age,” because there was no place where deaf children could 
be taught during that impressionable period. Notwithstanding that the petition 
was ably supported by very prominent men, the legislative committee reported 
adversely and “the bill was rejected.” 

When Mr. Hubbard appeared before the Massachusetts Legislature in 1864 
he was well posted on the history of the education of the deaf as recorded in the 
various reports of institutions in America and Europe, but he possessed no practi- 
cal knowledge, aside from the little he had gained in aiding his wife to teach their 
deaf daughter. In 1866 he knew from what he had observed in Miss Rogers’ 
school in Chelmsford, and from what she had explained, that under proper con- 
ditions and with intelligent and patient instructors it was possible to teach even 
deaf-born children to speak and to read speech from the lips; and he also per- 
ceived why the methods of teaching articulation in the sign-schools naturally 
invited failure by teaching through translation, using the sign language and the 
finger alphabet as the primary form of expression. 

In 1864 Mr. Hubbard could neither refer the committee to an oral school for 
the deaf in this country, nor even to a single State institution where the pupils 
were regularly taught speech and speech-reading. Hence he was forced to frankly 
admit that his proposed “Massachusetts School” could be classed only as an edu- 
cational experiment. 

But in 1866, within two hours’ ride of the legislative hall, wherein his petition 
had been denied in 1864, Miss Rogers was successfully conducting an oral school 
for deaf children, a school which he and Mrs. Lippitt had helped to establish. 

In November, 1866, Mr. Hubbard secured many signatures to a petition 
asking the Legislature to establish a school for deaf children within the confines 
of Massachusetts. Before presenting it, he discussed the probability of success 
with the Honorable Thomas Talbot, a member of the Governor’s council and a 
brother-in-law of Miss Rogers, and together they called on the chief executive 
in the hope of enlisting his support. 

Governor Bullock surprised his visitors by stating that a friend would donate 
$50,000 in gold towards the founding of a school tor deaf children, provided only 
that it was located in Northampton. Later he sent a message to the Legislature 
that brought about the appointment of a “Joint Special Committee on the Educa- 
tion of Deaf-mutes” of three members from the Senate and seven from the House. 

This committee held several public hearings which were well attended, not 
only by friends and relatives of the deaf, but by adherents of both methods of 
educating deaf children; visited Miss Rogers’ school in Chelmsford, the American 
Asylum at Hartford, and made an exhaustive research into the different methods 
of instruction. 

When the hearings opened on January 24, 1867, many friends of the move- 
ment felt confident that a school for deaf children would soon be established 
within the State. But as testimony adverse to the use of the oral method piled 
up, it was perceived that the popular belief that deaf children could never learn 
tc talk was far too strong to be overcome by aught but a demonstration of a seem- 
ingly miraculous nature. 

So the women put their heads together and decided that the next move 
should be the holding of several receptions, at which practical demonstrations of 
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the efficacy of the oral method could be given. The first three receptions were 
for the benefit of the members of the joint committee and their friends in the 
Legislature. One was held at Mrs. Hubbard’s in Cambridge, and the other two 
at Mrs. Lamson’s, No. 5 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Miss Rogers and her 
pupils and Mrs. Lippitt and Jeanie were present to demonstrate how easily simple 
conversation could be carried on with and between deaf children. 

Regarding these receptions, Mr. Hubbard wrote to Mrs. Lippitt: “It was a 
great benefit to Mabel to see that Jeanie could carry on a conversation with 
strangers.” Again he wrote: “The members of the committee of the Legislature 
who saw Jeanie at Mrs. Lamson’s were greatly pleased, and their views changed 
as to the benefits of our plan and probabilities of its success, and are much more 
inclined to grant our request. The committee will have one more public hearing 
in the Senate Chamber, and very greatly desire to have you and Jeanie present. 
They requested me to ask you to appear before them, but I declined to do so, as 
I thought you had already done your share in the work, especially as you had so 
kindly promised to visit us once more. I merely mention their wish, without 
urging it, though nothing would, I believe, do so much to promote the future 
welfare of the deaf-mutes of our country!” 

The demonstrations at Mrs. Lamson’s of Jeanie’s ability to converse and of 
the progress Miss Rogers’ pupils were making was sufficient to convince a majority 
of the members of the joint committee of the merits of the oral method. But 
the lifetime beliefs of three-fourths of the other members of House and Senate 
had to be changed. 

Then Mrs. Lippitt wrote a letter to Mrs. Horace Mann that so interested 
Mrs. Josiah Quincy that she generously opened her handsome mansion, No. 4 
Park Street, near the Capitol, on Friday, March 29, 1867. Judging by the news- 
paper accounts, this reception continued many hours longer than was originally 
planned. The Boston Transcript said: “* * * Miss Rogers and her assistant 
(Miss Byam) are confident that a school of thirty pupils, divided into five classes, 
could be taught with the same facility as the small class exhibited, the number at 
each recitation being limited so that all can have a clear view of the teacher’s 
lips.” 

Under the date-line of Boston, March 29, 1867, C. L. B., the correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican wrote: 

“Much has been said in the newspapers, and more in private circles, of late, 
about the singular experiments and gratifying success of Miss Rogers, of Chelms- 
ford, in teaching the dumb to speak ; but nothing had prepared the public in gen- 
eral for the extraordinary exhibition which I have just been witnessing in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Josiah Quincy. This lady, always interested in good 
works, today opened her house to the pupils of Miss Rogers. It was attended 
by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, State officials, members of the Legislature, 
and of the city government, clergymen, teachers, and votaries of social science. 
These were the spectators; the objects of interest were the six pupils of Miss 
Rogers, mostly young children, and the two charming girls, one from Cambridge 
(Mabel Hubbard), the other from Providence (Jeanie Lippitt), who had been 
taught in the same manner (at home). Jeanie Lippitt is now fifteen, perfectly 
deaf, and yet able to carry on a conversation with her own family almost as 
rapidly as hearing children do. I never saw anything more interesting than the 
chat she had with Roscoe Green, a lad of eighteen, who lost his hearing at the 
age of seven and who has been taught to read the lips by Miss Rogers within the 
last eight months. ‘They sat eight or ten feet apart, talked and laughed about 
Providence (the home of both), Newport, the iron-clads there, the studies of 
their schools, the pleasures of vacation, etc. Neither of them could hear a word, 
neither of them used a sign or a letter of the finger alphabet, yet they read from 
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each other’s lips the ‘small talk’ of young people as fluently as they had read more 
serious things from the lips of their teachers and friends. The younger pupils of 
Miss Rogers spelt words and sentences, wrote them from dictation, counted the 
numbers above a hundred, ciphered out little sums on their little slates, and went 
through the whole of the pretty gamut of their school attainments—not hearing 
a word, nor using the sign-language or the finger alphabet, but reading everything 
from their teacher’s lips. There seemed to be but one voice among all who were 
present that the undertaking of Miss Rogers was a most praiseworthy and suc- 
cessful one, and ought to be encouraged by the community and the State. As 
the honest country members wiped their eyes I fancy they saw more clearly what 
was their duty towards a Massachusetts woman struggling against many obstacles 
to give her unfortunate pupils the best instruction their condition will allow. 
Their skepticism melted away as mine did.” 

Mr. Hubbard, in commenting on a counter-attraction given by the Rev. Col- 
lins Stone, to illustrate the proficiency of the best of his pupils taught with the 
aid of the sign-language and the manual alphabet, wrote: “Dr. Stone gave an 
exhibition of his pupils on Thursday. I was not invited and did not attend. I 
know, however, that they could not have equaled ours in interest, for he has no 
Mrs. Lippitt to aid him.” 

On April 14, six weeks before success crowned their efforts, Mr. Hubbard 
wrote to Mrs. Lippitt: “I cannot close without again thanking you for your very 
great kindness to us, and assurance that if we are successful a large part of the 
merit will be due to you for your faithful and unwearied labors in years gone by 
with Jeanie, and for your disinterestedness in coming up so often with Jeanie, 
and for your zeal and your intelligence in explaining your method and showing 
what wonders may be accomplished.” 

The favorable report of the joint committee was dated May 27, 1867, and 
recommended the passage of legislative bills providing for (1) the incorporation 
of an institution for deaf-mutes at Northampton; (2) for primary instruction of 
younger pupils than are now received at the American Asylum; (3) for a longer 
term of instruction than has heretofore been allowed to pupils aided by the State ; 
(4) for additional appropriations, and (5) for the supervision by the board of 
education of all deaf pupils. 

When this report was read its adoption was fought by an opposition so un- 
expectedly strong that there was slight hope of success. Then the Hon. Lewis J. 
Dudley secured permission to speak, explained that he had been opposed to a 
previous movement because he then believed that it was absolutely impossible to 
teach speech to the deaf, and added: “I have a daughter who was born deaf. I 
sent her to Hartford; she was carefully educated; I have nothing to say against 
their method of instruction. But whereas once she could not speak, now I| hear 
her voice.” He told how his faith in the possibility of deaf children being taught 
to speak had been awakened by reports of the success attending the efforts of 
Miss Rogers; how he had taken his child to Chelmsford and she had been taught 
to say papa and mamma; and how that faith had been made perfect while wit- 
nessing how distinctly and agreeably Jeanie Lippitt and the other children con- 
versed during the reception at Mrs. Quincy's. Then he explained the intellectual 
advantages that would accrue to deaf children if their education could begin at 
an earlier age; he described and contrasted the condition of his own daughter, 
thirteen years of age, with talkative Mabel Hubbard, only nine years of age, yet 
readily conversing with friends and relatives; and forcibly answered every ob- 
jection advanced by the opposing forces. Then he pleaded so earnestly with his 
colleagues to support a movement certain to prove of immeasurable benefit to 
deaf children, and that would enable other parents to hear the voices of their 
children, just as he had heard the voice of his daughter, that “there were few 
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dry eyes in the House” when he closed. Many members who had intended to 
oppose the passage of the bills were won over and “found it impossible after Mr, 
Dudley’s speech, the most pathetic and eloquent that | ever had the good fortune 
to hear,” as one newspaper reporter stated. 

In other words, the ability of Mrs. Lippitt’s daughter to clearly demonstrate 
the advantages of the oral method of educating the deaf perfected the faith of the 
one man whose speech is said to have won the fight. 

The Legislature passed the bills and the Governor signed them on June 1, 
1867. Mr. Hubbard labored earnestly to secure the proper foundation for the 
school, and on July 9, 1867, wrote to Mrs. Lippitt: ‘“’The question now is, What 
shall we do next? I wish you were near at hand, where I could counsel and 
advise with you, for your sound judgment would help us very much., Mr. Clarke, 
of Northampton, proposes to give us $50,000, and we are to establish one school 
there and one or two at some other points. The question now is: Shall Miss 
Rogers move to Northampton? | believe she should; but I am afraid she will 
be disinclined to go. What, then, can I do”? 

Not only did Mrs. Lippitt play an important part in the founding of Clarke 
School, but an unconscious part in that of the Horace Mann School, in Boston. 
The latter school came into existence largely, if not entirely, through the earnest 
and unceasing efforts of the late Rev. Dexter S. King. In 1867 he was a member 
of the Legislature and became interested in observing the product of Mrs. Lip- 
pitt’s handiwork; yet he felt that the time was hardly ripe for so great a trans- 
formation in educational methods. But Mr. Dudley's presentation of the in- 
estimable advantages that deaf children would derive from being taught speech 
not only won his vote for the charter for Clarke School, but led him the following 
year to secure the appointment of a committee of five members of the Boston 
School Board to consider the advisability of opening a school for the deaf in 
that city. That committee’s decision to open a school brought with it the in- 
valuable services of Miss Sarah Fuller into this field of human endeavor, and 
through Miss Fuller’s efforts was established the first home for little deaf chil- 
dren too young to be admitted to any public school, where children two years of 
age are taught speech during the impressionable years of babyhood. And another 
great blessing that came through Miss Fuller’s foresight in perceiving the value 
that visible speech would be in enabling the deaf to attain to correct pronunciation 
was the securing of the services of Alexander Graham Bell, his invention of the 
electric-speaking telephone, and his determination to devote his life to advancing 
the educational welfare of deaf children. 


Dr. Bent: Mr. President, | have a short resolution that I would like to offer: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to urge upon Congress and upon 
the Director of the Census the early tabulation and publication of the Census 
Returns relating to the deaf. 


The foregoing resolution was duly seconded. 

Mr. De Lanp: I want to say that the Director of the Census, Mr. Durand, 
and his Chief Assistant, Mr. Hill, are thoroughly in sympathy with us and Mr. 
Durand will do everything he can, and personally wishes to convey to you his 
desire to aid in every way possible, if Congress will give him an appropriation. 

The foregoing resolution was passed by unanimous vote. 

Dr. Crourer: We now come to the election of directors to serve the Asso- 
ciation for three years from this date. The Secretary will read the names. 

Mr. Jounson: I want to hark back to the resolution—the change of the 
name of these institutions. Of course it goes without saying that you are highly 
interested in dropping the word “dumb,” but drop the word “institution” also, for 
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they ought to be called schools. I simply want to say further, that in Indiana we 
not only have done that, and done it by statutory enactment, but we changed the 
name to the “Indiana State School for the Deaf’; and then we go a step farther, 
and the same law specifically states that this State School for the Deaf is not to be 
regarded as either a benevolent or a charitable institution, but the same as the State 
University and Rose Polytechnic. And if we could bring that thing about in all 
these States, I think we would lift from over us a cloud that is surely there. I 
simply call attention to that before you go on to the election of officers. 

Dr. WeEsTERVELT: | would like to ask Dr. Bell a question in regard to the 
census. I think I understand the answer to the question, but I am not sure. 
Ten years ago, when the census was taken, lists of names of pupils in our districts 
were sent to us upon application. That cannot be done with this census, can it? 

Dr. Beit: I think it can. 

Mr. Boorn: Yes, I received them upon sending for them. 

Dr. Bein: I have a letter from the Chief Statistician of the Census, telling 
me what has been done with the census this year. 

Dr. WEsSTERVELT: Will you read the letter ? 

Dr. Bets: If you wili allow me, I will read the letter. I might say that Mr. 
De Land and I called upon the Director of the Census to ascertain what had been 
done in relation to taking the census of the deaf, in order that we might be able 
to report here, and the Director was kind enough to ask Mr. Hill, the statistician, 
to write in full just what the census had done and what was proposed to do. Mr. 
Hill, in a personal letter to me, says: 


Division of Revision and Results, Department of Commerce and Labor, 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, WASHINGTON, June 21, 1912. 
Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
1331 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Bett: Complying with your request, I transmit herewith a state- 
ment relative to the census of the deaf; also a table presenting the figures by 
States. I have not touched upon the question of the desirability of changing the 
scope of the inquiry so as to include all the deaf, without regard to whether they 
are also dumb, but | think it may be said that the Census Office realizes that the re- 
striction of the inquiry to the dumb was a mistake and that the scope of the census 
ought to be extended another time; but of course that is a question for the next 
census. 

Sincerely yours, Joseen A. HILt, 
Chief Statistician. 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO WORK ON THE CENSUS OF THE DEAF 


The enumeration of the deaf made in 1910 in connection with the Thirteenth 
Census was restricted to those persons who were also dumb. ‘This restriction was 
apparently required by the language of the act providing for the Thirteenth 
Census, which specifies the “blind, deaf and dumb, and inmates of benevolent 
institutions” among the special classes to be distinguished in the census. The 
enumerators accordingly were carefully instructed not to include any person as 
deaf unless that person was also dumb. 

In 1900 the census of the deaf was provided for by a supplementary act passed 
after the main census act, and the enumeration was made on a separate slip or 
schedule, on which the enumerator entered simply the name and address of the 
person reported as deaf, whether dumb or not. At the census of 1910, however, 
provision was made for the enumeration of the blind and of the deaf and dumb on 
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the main population schedule, by providing a column in which the enumerator 
was to indicate the fact in case the person enumerated was either blind or deaf 
and dumb. Of course, the population schedule recorded for the person returned 
as deaf and dumb the same facts that were recorded for all classes—namely, 
sex, age, marital condition, nativity, occupation, if any, and ability to read and 
write. In order to obtain the additional information which was desired for deaf 
persons, a special schedule was sent by mail to the persons who were reported on 
the population schedule as deaf and dumb, the address being obtained from the 
place of residence indicated on that schedule, which, in the case of cities, gave 
the number and street. 

The total number of persons returned on the population schedule as deaf and 
dumb in continental United States was 44,896, or, in round numbers, 45,000. The 
number of these who have filled out and returned the special schedule sent out 
subsequently is 27,222. Several months elapsed between the date of the taking 
of the population census and the sending out of the special schedules. This delay 
was practically unavoidable, partly because the transcription of the names and 
addresses required considerable time and partly because the population schedules 
were not always accessible, being needed in connection with the tabulation of the 
general census. 

The difference between the number originally enumerated and the number 
who responded to the special circular would be to some extent explained by deaths 
which occurred in the interval and by changes of residence. In a very consider- 
able number of cases the circular was returned by the post-office marked with 
the legend, “No such person at this address.’” In some cases the data on the 
population schedule did not accurately indicate the address. This was more often 
the case in rural sections, where the residence was indicated simply as being in a 
certain district or township, without specifying the post-office address. In many 
other cases no doubt the person addressed simply neglected to make any reply. 
It may be noted, however, that the number that filled out the schedule, 27,222, 
corresponds fairly closely with the number of deaf reported in 1900 as not able 
to speak (24,369). A certain small number of those who responded to the special 
circular, however, reported that they did not have the defect in question, but the 
Census Bureau at this time is not able to state just how many there were of this 
class. In fact, no steps have been taken as yet towards tabulating the data. The 
Bureau has done nothing more than to examine and count the schedules received. 
The work of tabulation had to be deferred on account of the insufficiency of the 
appropriation allowed the Bureau by Congress for the work of the past year. It 
will be taken up early in the next fiscal year and pushed to completion as rapidly 
as practicable. A table is submitted giving the number of persons reported as 
deaf and dumb on the population schedule, by States. These numbers, however, 
are subject to revision, as some errors will doubtless be discovered in connection 
with the classification and tabulation of the returns. 
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Persons Reported as Deaf and Dumb at the Census of 1910 
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Number returning special schedule, 27,222. 


Dr. BELL (referring to the foregoing statistics): There are probably more 
than that; but the analysis shows a large proportion of blind persons who had 
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become deaf or deaf persons who had become blind. But still there are a very 
considerable number who are both deaf and blind. 

Then the Director of the Census included a copy of the special circular that 
was sent out, to which 27,000 replies have been given. And I must say that the 
information to be obtained from the answers to this circular is of the very 
greatest importance—will be of the very greatest importance and value—and | 
think that the committee representing this Association may do a good deal to 
facilitate matters in Congress and in the Census Office by showing interest. 

Mr. De Lanp: Mr. Durand seems to have forgotten to include one point. 
He said, “Your Association can do splendid work if it will start today to help 
us prepare the schedules for the next census” (the blanks are prepared for this 
census), and he added these words: “You can get anything you want if you go 
about it in the right way—if you will only help us prepare it.” Have the com- 
mittee do that. 

Dr. WesrerveELt: Dr. Bell, can you have this drawn off for us, so that we 
can use it in the published report of this meeting? 

Dr. Breii: Yes. 

Dr. Crovurer: The next in order is the election of directors for the next 
three years. 

The directors whose term of office expires at the close of this meeting are 
Dr. A. L.. FE. Crouter, Dr. Harris Taylor, Miss Mary McCowen, Mr. G. H. Gros- 
venor, and Dr. W. B. Mason. The above-named five persons having been placed 
in nomination in a manner to meet the requirements of the constitution, and no 
others having been nominated, by resolution, formally presented and adopted, 
the Secretary was directed to cast a single ballot for them. The ballot being cast, 
it was announced that Dr. A. L. FE. Crouter, Dr. Harris Taylor, Miss Mary Me- 
Cowen, Mr. G. H. Grosvenor, and Dr. W. B. Mason were elected to succeed 
themselves as directors for the term of three years from the close of this meeting 
to the close of the Annual Meeting for 1915. 

Dr. CrourER: We are now ready to receive the resolutions as reported by 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following: 


Resolved, That the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf tenders a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. John F. MeAlevy, 
President; to the honorable Board of Trustees; to Superintendent Edwin G., 
Hurd and his excellent wife; to the teachers and officers of the Rhode Island 
Institute for the Deaf, and all others associated with them, for the gracious hos- 
pitality, excellent entertainment, and uniform courtesy accorded the members of 
the Association during this meeting. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby extended to Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, President, for his thoughtful and inspiring opening address 
and for his dignity, courtesy, and impartiality as presiding officer; to Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, Secretary; to Dr. Harris Taylor, General Secretary, and to Mr. 
Fred De Land, Librarian of the Volta Bureau, for their efficiency and courtesy 
as officers. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby extended to Prof. 
William MacDonald, of Brown University; Dr. Alexander Graham Bell; Dr. 
Arthur Holmes, of the University of Pennsylvania; Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of 
Boston; Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston; Mr. Edwin Stanley Thompson; Mr. 
Walter Ranger, Commissioner of the Public Schools of Rhode Island; Mr. Carl 
R. Byoir, New York, president of ‘““The House of Childhood,” for the scholarly, 
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instructive, and entertaining lectures delivered before the members of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby extended to the 
teachers and pupils of the Rhode Island Institute and to the teachers and pupils 
of the Lexington Avenue School for their excellent exhibition of school-room 
work. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this Association be, and are hereby, 
tendered to the daily papers and their representatives for the full and accurate 
accounts of the proceedings which have been published. 


Mr. Lyon: Mr. President, I call for the re-reading of the first resolution. 
(Resolution referred to read.) 

Mr. Jounson: I think it would be a very gracious act if we would adopt 
these resolutions—at least the first item by itself—thanking the Board of Trus- 
tees and those who have had so much to do with making for our pleasure here, 
and I would move you, sir, that we separate that first resolution from the balance, 
and that it be adopted by a rising vote. 

The foregoing motion, being duly seconded and carried, the first resolution 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions was adopted by an unanimous rising 
vote. 

Mr. McAtrvy: It certainly is pleasing to the officers and members of the 
Board of Trustees to know that you have had a good time in your stay here, and 
we hope that it will not be long before you will again visit our shores, and then 
we will again have the opportunity of doing what we can for the aid of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to Miss 
Helen Keller for honoring it with her presence and the inspiration which her 
high mentality and charming personality always awakens, and to Professor 
White for his interesting and instructive exposition of his methods employed in 
his work with her. 

Resolved, That the Association express its thanks to the Slater Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Gorham Manufacturing Co., Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Co., the authorities of Brown University, and the School of Design for the privi- 
lege of visiting these institutions and for the courteous entertainment they have 
given us. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be expressed to Miss Harriet 
B. Rogers, Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Mary True, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn for the inspiration of 
their presence and the entertainment of their “Reminiscences of Early Days.” 


Resolved, That the men of the Association hereby thank Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell for so hospitably entertaining them at the Narragansett Hotel. 

The foregoing resolutions, being duly seconded, were carried. 

Dr. Croutrr: The business of the Association being ended, I now pro- 


nounce this, the Ninth Summer Meeting of the American Association, so agree- 
able in every way, adjourned sine die. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NINTH INTERNATIONAL OTOLOGI- 
CAL CONGRESS 


Early in August an International Otological Congress will be held in Boston. 
Probably a hundred eminent otologists from foreign fields will represent their 
respective countries at that meeting, and be greeted by several hundred American 
delegates. 

No doubt some among these foreign delegates will seek available knowledge 
concerning the American method of educating the deaf child, as well as how best 
to ameliorate his affliction. 

To facilitate these efforts a committee is now arranging an exhibit illus- 
trating modern methods of teaching the deaf. The chairman of this committee 
is a member of this Association and an otologist of national reputation—Dr. G., 
Hudson-Makuen, of Philadelphia. The President of the Congress is Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Blake, who addresses this Association on Saturday, on the subject of 
“The Importance of Stated Aural Examinations in Schools for the Deaf.” 

The officials of the Congress have decided that each and all of the exhibits 
shall be free from every trace of mere commercialism, and that all forms of 
advertising shall be eliminated as far as possible, all exhibits being subjected to 
a strict censorship. 

Thus Dr. Makuen’s committee prefers that every exhibit submitted for dis- 
play in its section shall be of a general character, advertising neither the indi- 
vidual nor the corporation, but graphically portraying methods, results, and facts. 

The Volta Bureau is in hearty accord with this sentiment and will make an 
exhibit of all its publications. But it will offer nothing for sale, nor will it solicit 
orders, though it will probably accept what comes unsolicited. 

Tue Voita Review will do likewise, making a complete exhibit, but offering 
nothing for sale. 

As the space available for the exhibits of this section of the Congress is 
small, and to avoid unnecessary duplication, Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen suggests that 
such of the schools as are willing to have their methods represented might send 
unmounted photographs or illustrations to the Volta Bureau, with a view to hav- 
ing them there combined into one exhibit by his committee. Where this is done, 
the Volta Bureau will bear all the expense incurred after the illustrations or 
photographs submitted for acceptance reach the Bureau. 

To the end that all schools may have an equal chance to exhibit methods 
and to avoid the presentation of details of intense local interest, but not containing 
the elements of knowledge sought for by otologists, it is suggested that each 
school willing to do so immediately forward to the Volta Bureau twelve or fifteen 
unmounted photographs of methods employed in teaching the deaf child, and let 
the committee decide which ones will prove most interesting to otologists. 





There are a few portions of the “Proceedings of the Ninth Summer Meet- 
“ag” which, owing to unavoidable delays, we were unable to publish in this issue 
of the Review. Among these may be mentioned the addresses by Dr. Alexander 
oraham Bell, which require the use of visible speech symbols; Dr. Clarence J. 
Blake’s address on “The Importance of Stated Aural Examinations in Schools 
for the Deaf,” and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn’s share of the “Reminiscences of Early 


Days.” We wish to assure our readers that this valuable material will not be 
lost to them, but will appear in the December VoutTa REvIEW as a supplement to 
the main body of the “Proceedings.” 





